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CHAPTER XII. 
DRIVEN AWAY, 


IR JASPER’S tenant did not appear in the breakfast-room on 

Christmas morning. His man brought a message of apology to 

the Baronet—a vague message, alleging no particular reason for his 

master’s absence ; but the languid chieftain of Scarsdale allowed perfect 

liberty to his guests, and was not given to be curious as to their motives 
for doing this or that. 

The sparkling widow was not quite so brilliant as usual this morn- 
ing. A delicate pallor, just a little chalky in a strong east light, had 
superseded the rich bloom which was wont to glow upon her plump 
cheeks. The brightness of her eyes was a trifle feverish, and the red 
lips had a dry look, and quivered nervously every now and then. 

Sir Jasper, looking at her as he might have looked at one of his 
pictures whose colour showed symptoms of decay, could not refrain 
from a languid speculation regarding hi guest’s altered looks. 

“Those abominable carol-singers kept you awake half the night, I 
daresay,” he murmured compassionately. “ Imagine the utter idiocy of 
half-a-dozen clodhoppers, who howl, ‘God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
let nothing you dismay,’ when their own hideous minstrelsy is horrible 
enough to break the rest of the seven sleepers, and dismay the uncul- 
tivated ears of an Ojibbeway Indian. You look as if you had been 
haunted all night by the memory of their howling.” 

Mrs. Harding smiled a very wan smile. 

“ You are quite right, Sir Jasper,” she said, “as to my sleeplessness, 
but wrong as regards the cause of it. I would have forgiven the carol- 
singers ; indeed I love to hear those dear old verses sung under the 
windows of such a house as this; I am carried back to the days of the 
cavaliers by the sound of that quaint invocation, and almost expect to 
awake in one of Mr. Horsley’s interiors. No, I would have forgiven the 
villagers on the’ terrace for being a little undecided as to what key they 
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should sing in, and should have gone to sleep to dream about some 
phantom lady in a brocaded sacque, I daresay, if it had not been for a 
very severe attack of my old enemy tic, which kept me tossing about in 
agony all the night; and I really feel so miserably languid and drowsy 
this morning, that I must excuse myself from attending your darling 
little village church, whose steeple I saw from my window peeping out 
of a break in the leafless woodland, just like some delicious little ‘ bit’ 
by Mr. Creswick. So, with your permission, dear Marcia, I shall read 
the Christmas service in my own room, or in one of your easy-chairs by 
the drawing-room fire.” 

The Baronet and his daughter were politely concerned about their 
guest’s neuralgic affection. 

“T hope the woman is not going to inflict her illnesses upon us,” 
thought Sir Jasper, after murmuring something that was indistinctly 
compassionate and befitting the occasion ; “ a lively widow is one thing, 
but a neuralgic widow is another. There’s a want of tone about her 
left cheek this morning, and the right eyebrow is decidedly out of draw- 
ing. Her toilet has been by no means conscientious, and I hold myself 
aggrieved by her careless manipulation. If she wants to make as long 
a visit as her trunks and bandboxes predicate, she must suppress her 
neuralgic symptoms and improve her flesh tints. I haven’t any thing 
on my walls so crude or cold as my visitor’s face this morning.” 

“If you were to take a little chlorodyne,” murmured Marcia. 

“ With a warm glaze over the left cheek,” muttered Sir Jasper, ab- 
sently. 

“JT will try any thing you recommend me, dearest Marcia,” answered 
the widow ; “ for I really suffered very terribly last night. However, I 
feel a little better this morning ; and I daresay after a few hours’ com- 
plete repose, I shall be quite myself, and thoroughly able to enjoy a 
social evening.” 

Marcia retired to dress for church, and Mrs. Harding left Sir Jasper 
to his papers by the fire in the breakfast-room. She went to her own 
room; but instead of lying down, as she had talked of doing, she paced 
the spacious chamber slowly from end to end, stopping now and then to 
look at her face in the glass. 

It was an anxious brooding face that looked back at her; very hag- - 
gard in spite of the artificial aid which had been brought to bear to make 
it beautiful; and the widow looked at it angrily, with a scowl that dark- 
ened it, and made it even more haggard. 

“ What a wretch I look!” she muttered, “and when so much de- 
pends on my looking well. What have I in the world but my beauty ; 
and if that fades, what hope is there that I shall ever regain a foot- 
ing in the only world that is worth living in? Oh, how I hate that 
other world, that hot-bed of lies and baseness, in which all the women 
are vulgar parodies of myself, in which all the men are selfish and false 
and cruel and cowardly. It all seemed so bright once, and I thought it 
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something to be a queen in it; but now I know it, and I know what it’s 
highest prizes are worth.” 

There was a gentle little tap at the door while the widow stood 
brooding thus before the glass; and when she opened it, pretty Dorothy 
stood before her, radiant in the velvet bonnet and blue ribbons, and 
holding a tiny bottle in her hand. 

“ Please, ma’am, Miss Marcia told me to bring you this. The chlorid- 
of-lime, ma’am, she said. I mean the chori—oh, dear, I am so stupid! © 
—and would you be so kind as to try it, Miss Marcia said.” 

Dorothy was quite breathless with hurry, for she was speeding off 
to the lodge, where Mr. Tursgood the bailiff was to pick her up in the 
chaise-cart which conveyed that gentleman and his young family to the 
little Roman-Catholic chapel at Castleford. As Dorothy handed the 
chlorodyne to Sir Jasper’s guest, something in the dark eyes of the 
widow moved her with a strange tremor. Why it was so, she was 
far too hurried to consider just now. But the image of one person 
which had haunted her very much of late, and had floated hazily in 
her mind all that morning, assumed in that one moment a more vivid 
life, and shone before her distinct and palpable as reality. 

“Tf this stuff can do any thing for my shattered nerves, I shall 
thank the man who invented it,” muttered the widow, as she poured 
a few drops from Marcia’s bottle. 

She went to one of the windows presently, and stood there until she 
saw Miss Denison walk briskly along one of the winding paths leading 
towards the church. Then she went back to the glass, and looked at 
herself again, scrutinising the reflected face with a long and thoughtful 
gaze. After that leisurely scrutiny, Mrs. Harding took a handsomely- 
bound church-service from amongst the numberless elegant possessions 
she had scattered about her apartment, and descended the grand stair- 
case. She met no one on her way to the hall, though she lingered here 
and there upon the staircase to look out of a window, or to examine a 
picture, and she walked down the long corridor leading to the drawing- 
room with a slow languid step. The pretty amber-curtained room was 
quite empty when she entered it; but a superb fire, a real Christmas 
fire, burned in the low grate, and reflected itself in the many-coloured 
gothic tiles and the fantastic spikiness of the steel fender. 

Mrs. Harding sank into a low chair, a perfect nest of downy puffi- 
ness and amber-satin damask; a chair in which to lounge away a life- 
time, reading dreamy idyls in the intervals of a long chain of naps ; 
a chair whose enervating influence stifled the voice of ambition, and 
deadened the reproving murmurs of conscience ; a chair which might 
have transformed a Napoleon into an idle dreamer, and reduced a John 
Howard into a selfish Sybarite. Perhaps there never was a richer little 
study of colour, a more exquisite cabinet-picture, than the splendid 
widow seated in this chair, and loosely robed in a dressing-gown of 
quilted purple silk, from whose voluminous folds peeped two slim feet, 
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with arched insteps, that might have belonged to one of Alfred de Mus- 
set’s Andalusian countesses; feet that were set off by gray-silk stockings 
and high-heeled slippers of glimmering bronze, adorned with coquettishly 
careless scarlet bows, from one of which a painter might have built-up 
the image of a lovely débardeuse tripping away from a carnival ball; just 
as easily as a naturalist constructs his antediluvian mammoth out of a 
stray bone dug by hazard from the bowels of the earth. But beautiful 
as the accessories of the picture might be, there was something wanting 
to its completeness, and that was the very soul of the subject. The atti- 
tude was perfect, the background faultless; but the expression of repose 
was not there. Mrs. Harding’s head lay back upon the puffy amber 
cushion, in the abandonment of feminine laziness; but Mrs. Harding’s 
eyes wandered restlessly from the door to the fire, and from the fire 
back to the door. It was only when there was the sound of a footstep 
in the corridor, that the sweeping lashes drooped drowsily over the 
dark splendour of the widow’s eyes, and the red lips parted like the lips 
of a sleeping child. 

Nothing could be better in the way of histrionic art than the little 
movement of bewilderment and surprise with which Mrs. Harding 
started from that mock sleep on the entrance of the person whose foot- 
step she had just heard in the corridor. The person was George 
Pauncefort. Heshut the door behind him, bent his head to the widow 
with a stately gravity of gesture, and walked straight to the angle 
of the fireplace opposite that by which she was sitting. His manner 
could not have been more ceremonious had he been approaching a 
stranger, or, I should rather say, his manner could not have been so 
ceremonious towards a stranger. There is a certain ceremony which 
a gentleman only assumes when he encounters an enemy. A French 
nobleman of the viedlle roche, meeting his antagonist some dewy sum- 
mer morning in the wood beyond the barriere de Etoile, might carry 
himself as Sir Jasper’s tenant did to-day. 

**Good-morning, Mrs. Harding,” he said, always preserving the 
same frigid manner; “I believe it is by that name you desire to be 
known.” 

“Tf you please. It is a very unpretending name.” 

The widow retained her attitude of complete repose, and there was 
an exquisitely-simulated languor in the expression of her countenance 
which might have deceived any one who had not seen her five minutes 
before. 

“JT thought it best that I should see you before leaving this house; 


and I am glad to find this opportunity of speaking to you,” said Mr. 
Pauncefort, very gravely. 


“You are going to leave the Abbey, then ?” 
* You cannot imagine that I should remain. I wish to leave with- 


out esclandre, if possible. I need scarcely say how entirely surprised I 
was by the meeting of last night.” 
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“ Unpleasantly surprised, I suppose ?” asked the widow. 

There was a tightness about her handsome lips, a lurid glitter in 
her handsome eyes during this interview with Sir Jasper’s tenant, that 
imparted rather a diabolical character to her dark beauty. There was 
a flimsy little sketch of a Judith, painted by Etty, in a corner of the 
drawing-room ; and the dark intensity of the face in the picture was 
less terrible than the expression that revealed itself under Blanche 
Harding’s pearl-powder. 

“Very unpleasantly,” answered George Pauncefort. “The threshold 
of this house is the first I have crossed for fifteen years in the charac- 
ter of friend and guest. I had weighed well the probabilities for and 
against my meeting any one who knows me or my miserable story ; 
and under the peculiar circumstances of this household I believed my- 
self safe. Of all creatures that ever lived upon this earth, you are the 
person whom I could least have expected to meet under this roof.” 

“Indeed! And why ?” 

No words can do justice to the amount of quiet aggravation which 
Mrs. Harding contrived to infuse into the enunciation of these four 
commonplace syllables. Only a woman, and a woman who had been 
accustomed to the feminine luxury of having some creature of the genus 
husband to torment could have obtained such a mastery over the elocu- 
tion of malice. 

“ For many reasons. First, because you were bound by a promise 
never to return to this country.” 

“T have kept that promise faithfully for fifteen years. When I heard 
of you, it was always as a traveller ; now in the interior of South Ame- 
rica—now in the wilds of Africa. My sister’s death left me very 
lonely.” 

“Your sister’s death!” cried Sir Jasper’s tenant with something that 
was almost a groan. “God help you, Caroline! you might have been a 
different woman if that sister had died in her cradle.” 

Mrs. Harding lifted her head suddenly from its attitude of assumed 
languor, and looked at George Pauncefort with a fiercer light in her 
eyes than had shone in them yet. 

“My sister had nothing to do with my sins,” she said. “I can 
bear the weight of them myself.” 

“ But for your sister’s influence I do believe you might never have 
sinned. I think yours and your brother’s nature were of that plastic 
kind, too weak to walk unaided in the path of virtue, not strong enough 
to stand alone in vice. You went ‘the way that you were led, and there 
were two people who plotted together to lead you to perdition. Your 
sister, Leonora Fane, was one of them.” 

“You had better leave my sister’s name out of the question. I 
have no wish to hear it.” 

“God knows how little wish I have to utter it. The past-is past. 
I have wasted fifteen years in trying to bury the corpse of my perished 
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youth, and I have not yet found the grave deep enough to hold the 
loathsome thing. Its ghost rises and follows me wherever I go. And 
now, Mrs. Harding, I have some right to know when you mean to leave 
this house.” 

“Why should I leave it?” 

“Simply because you should never have entered it. You have no 
right to sleep under the same roof with Marcia Denison; you have no 
right to sit at the same table. O God of heaven!” cried the tenant 
of the Hermitage with a sudden burst of passion which was all the 
more terrible for the frigidity of his previous manner, “I saw you kiss 
her last night: and my mind went back to a winter’s night fifteen years 
ago when I watched you kiss your child as you gave him into his nurse’s 
arms. I do not think you can have forgotten that night, Caroline. I 
prayed once that the memory of it might haunt you on your death- 
bed.” 

The widow watched Sir Jasper’s tenant with keenly scrutinising 
eyes as he spoke, and there was something like a scintillation of triumph 
in those big black orbs. 

“You seem very anxious that no tainted thing should approach 
Miss Denison’s purity,” she said, with a sneer; “and yet I do not see 
how you come to be so deeply interested in the young lady’s welfare.” 

“T am interested in the cause of truth against falsehood,” sternly 
answered George Pauncefort. ‘Tell these people who and what you 
are. Let them know your antecedents; throw yourself upon their 

‘mercy; and ¢hen if they please to receive you, I will stand aloof and say 
nothing. If in all this world you can find a creature generous enough 
to take you by the hand, knowing what you are, Heaven forbid that I 
should stand between you and that outstretched hand! But I will not 
help you in a lie; I will not look placidly on while you creep into a 
gentleman’s hospitable household with a mask upon your face.” 

“In that case you had better tell Sir Jasper Denison my story. Of 
course he will repeat the substance of your revelation to his daughter, 
and I shall receive a polite notice to quit. Ah, Mr. Pauncefort, I 
don’t think you will care to tell Miss Marcia Denison who and what 
I am.” 

“Why should I not?” 

“T cannot give you a reason. Do you remember how Maitre 
Jacques replies to Harpagon? Je le crois parceque je le crois. I can only 
offer you the same kind of answer—you will not because you will not.” 

The widow was beginning to recover a little of her habitual liveli- 
ness. She took Marcia’s paper-knife from a table by her side, and 
began to cut open an illustrated newspaper—a Christmas number with 
the bright Christmas pictures, which it pleased the Voltairean Baronet 
to ridicule. Looking at her as she sat opposite to him, George Paunce- 
fort’s mind travelled back to the autumn evening upon which he had 
first entered that house; the evening on which he had watched Marcia 
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Denison sitting in the dim glow of the fire, with that very paper-knife 
in her hand. 

“Tt is only three months since that night,” mused Sir Jasper’s 
tenant, “and yet the larger half of my lifetime seems the period in 
which I have known her.” 

He was silent for some few minutes, and then he said, gravely: 

“Thad a right to expect that you would keep your promise. I 
have wished you to be rich, in order that you might be at least beyond 
the reach of any sordid temptation. I do not threaten you now with a 
reduction or withdrawal of your income. But I tell you frankly that I 
will not suffer you to remain a visitor in this house, and the companion 
of Miss Denison.” 

“Then you will tell them—every thing ?” 

A faint flush dyed Mr. Pauncefort’s face and passed away before he 
answered this question. 

“T shall take my own time to think of that,” he said; “I only tell 
you that unless you leave this house of your own free will, and very 
speedily, I will do all I can to render your departure inevitable.” 

“When the inevitable moment arrives, I will go. In the mean time 
I am an invited guest; and I mean to remain.” 

“Caroline,” exclaimed Sir Jasper’s tenant, looking at the widow 
with an expression which was half stern, half pitiful, “I did not think 
it was in you to become so bold in wickedness.” 

“Fifteen years is a long time,” answered Mrs. Harding. “ You shut 
a woman out of the world in which good people live, and then you 
wonder at her if she becomes worse than she was at the hour of her 
exclusion.” 

“ Fifteen years might have done much towards the redemption of 
the past, if you had spent them as you might have done. But I tell you 
again, Caroline, it was your misfortune to be guided by the worst 
counsellor who ever whispered evil suggestions into a woman’s ear. 
She is dead, and I have tried to think less bitterly of her, or not to 
think of her at all. May a merciful God have that compassion for her 
sins which I cannot feel! I have heard of you and Mrs. Fane during 
my dreary exile, and I have heard something of the kind of life you led, 
and the people whom you chose for your associates. But I will say no 
more. I have no wish to interfere with your life, except in the defence 
of friends whom I respect. I claim the right to call the people who 
inhabit this house my friends; and all that a gentleman may do in the 
service of his friends, I will do for them.” 

A shadow came between George Pauncefort and the light, as he said 
this, and looking up he saw Marcia Denison passing the window oppo- 
site to him. He bent his head gravely to Mrs. Harding, exactly as he 
had done before, and left the room. 

He walked very rapidly along the corridor, but at the end of it he 
met Marcia Denison, bright and girlish-looking in her simple winter- 
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bonnet, and with the frosty freshness of the out-of-door atmosphere 
hanging about her garments. Sir Jasper’s tenant passed her with a 
smile and a bow, and went straight to his own apartment, where he 
spent some time in the concoction of a letter addressed to his host. 

When he had folded and sealed the letter, he rang for his servant. 

“T leave the Abbey this morning, Milward,” he said; “I find my- 
self quite unequal to the excitement of society. You will pack my 
portmanteau and follow me. But before you do so, you will give this 
letter to Sir Jasper Denison.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The well-bred servant expressed no astonishment whatever at this 
sudden change in his master’s plans. He had served the man who 
called himself George Pauncefort for some six or seven years, and he 
had almost parted with the faculty of astonishment in that long ex- 
perience of a moody traveller’s caprices. This abrupt departure from 
Scarsdale Abbey was only one evidence the more of that irritable nature 
which vainly sought for relief in change and action. 

The valet assisted Mr. Pauncefort to put on his greatcoat, followed 
‘him to the hall, and opened the door for him, and then went quietly 
back to the blue bedroom to pack the things which he had arranged in 
lavender-perfumed drawers the day before. And thus, on the day which 
in happy households is so bright a festival, Sir Jasper’s tenant left Scars- 
dale Abbey to return to a cold hearth and an empty shelter, and to 


make his Christmas dinner off an ill-cooked mutton-chop eaten beside a 
smouldering fire of sputtering green logs. 
“ Driven out by her!” thought the hermit, as he filled his meer- 


schaum; “I think to-day’s work is the moral of my whole life. Driven 
away by her!” 


CuapTer XIII. 
AWKWARD FOR SIR JASPER, 


WHILE George Pauncefort was walking homeward beneath the frosty 
December sky, Sir Jasper Denison sat in his favourite chair under the 
shadow of the grim bronze sea-god, and slept the Sybarite’s peaceful 
slumber, soothed by the monotonous ticking of the clock and the sough- 
ing of the wintry wind among the oaks, faintly heard through double 
windows of plate-glass. 

The Baronet stirred himself slightly in his chair with a peevish 
movement when a servant entered the room and laid a letter on the 
table; but he did not open his eyes until the same man brought a 
reading-lamp and placed it in the centre of the chaos of papers and 
periodicals within reach of Sir Jasper’s hand. 

‘“‘ What letter is that on the table yonder? Be so good as to give it 
to me, Jarvis; though I’ve no doubt it’s something unpleasant,” mut- 
tered the Baronet; “letters almost always are unpleasant. What a 
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portentous seal! Why, in the name of all that is absurd, do people try 
to make their letters look like death-warrants? Who brought this?” 
asked Sir Jasper, languidly stretching out his hand to receive the 
missive. 

“Tt was not brought, sir: Mr. Pauncefort’s servant gave it to me 
when he left the Abbey.” 

“When he left the Abbey! What do you mean?” 

“The letter will explain, sir, I believe, from what Mr. Pauncefort’s 
man said. He left at three o’clock, sir, and Milward went a little before 
four.” 

“Oh, very well,” murmured Sir Jasper with a dreary yawn, as the 
man left the room. “ Mr. Pauncefort was free to go when he pleased: 
Diogenes has found our society unendurable, and gone back to his tub. 
The misfortune is that this Diogenes is really a very pleasant fellow, 
and I shall miss him. However, there is the lively widow. I wash 
my hands of Diogenes, and fall back upon the widow. Let us see what 
the fellow has to say for himself.” 

He tore open the envelope and read the following epistle: 

“My prear Sir JAsPeR,—It seems peculiarly ungracious to turn 
my back upon your hospitality on such a day as this, when the sanctity 
which always pervades a peaceful home is multiplied a hundredfold by 
the memories which this day brings along with it. I leave your house 
very reluctantly, and I leave it only because there is a visitor beneath 
your roof whose presence renders it impossible that I should remain. 

“When you mentioned Mrs. Harding’s name before my introduction 
to her, I was not aware that I had ever met her in my life ; but when 
I saw her, I recognised in her a woman whose career was very intimately 
known to me many years ago—a woman who is no fitting companion 
for your daughter, Miss Denison, since she is a wife who ran away from 
her husband, a mother who abandoned her child. 

“It is on Miss Denison’s account that I write this letter. Did you 
stand alone in the world, I might hold my peace, and suffer this woman 
to await the hour in which you would yourself discover the secret of 
her antecedents ; but you would have the right to call me to a strict 
account of my conduct, were I to allow Mrs. Harding to remain under 
the roof that shelters your daughter. I do not stab your guest in the 
dark. You are at liberty to show this letter to Mrs. Harding, and to 
call upon her either to admit or disprove my accusations. If she 
should wish to see me in your presence, I shall be close at hand to 
support what I have said; but I have no more to say, and shall refuse 
to give any closer particulars of the broad facts which I have stated. I 
may add also, that I have no proofs to offer in confirmation of my 
charges against this lady. I can only ask you to believe in me as a 
gentleman ; and I think you know me well enough to believe that I 


should not write this letter if I did not consider myself compelled to 
do so. 
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“JT leave your house, my dear Sir Jasper, with deep regret. The 
circumstances of my life have shut me out of a home of my own; and 
the only hearth at which I have accepted a place has been darkened by 
the shadow of a woman about whom I cannot teach myself to think 
charitably, even on this day. I thank you most heartily for the friend- 
ship you have so generously given to a stranger; and I trust that my 
abrupt departure will in no way deprive me of your confidence and 
regard. 

“T shall ask permission to complete my broken visit on some future 
occasion ; and [ shall be obliged if you will give whatever explanation 
of my conduct you may think best to Miss Denison. 

“TJ remain, my dear Sir Jasper, 
“ Always truly yours, 
“GEORGE PAUNCEFORT.” 

“ Humph!” muttered the Baronet; “this is pleasant. A lively widow 
billeted upon one, with bandboxes that predicate a six-weeks’ visit at 
the least; and, lo and behold, an unexpected denunciation of her as an 
improper person. And on the traditionary festive occasion too! What 
am I to do? Give her a polite quietus? There is no possibility of 
getting rid of her without esclandve. A runaway wife! Is it true, I won- . 
der? Surely yes; my tenant is a gentleman, and would not be so base 
as to slander a woman. This comes of picking up agreeable widows at 
such a place as Homburg. However, I must temporise matters, and 
get rid of her quietly as soon as I can; the woman’s antecedents are 
not infectious, and the woman is a lady, though very florid. Marcia is 
far too strong-minded to be influenced in the smallest degree by any 
companionship; so there need be no feverish hurry about the matter.” 

While Sir Jasper mused thus with Mr. Pauncefort’s letter in his 
hand, the door was opened very softly, and a silken rustling betrayed 
the sex of the person who opened it. Then a h@ad peeped into the 
room, and then the door was thrown quite open, and Mrs. Harding 
appeared, splendid in ruby velvet, with white shoulders glimmering 
under a black-lace shawl, and diamond stars in her hair. 

“JT peeped in to see if you were taking your afternoon nap,” she 
said; “but I am so glad to find you awake. Oh, dear Sir Jasper, I 
have something so very serious, so extremely unpleasant to say to you.” 

“Indeed,” thought the Baronet; “and I have something very un- 
pleasant to say to you whenever I can bring my courage to the sticking- 
place;” but he only bowed, with a little unintelligible murmur expres- 
sive of every thing that was unmeaningly polite. 

He looked at her even more critically than usual. He*had never 
seen her beauty more brilliant than it was to-night. Her cheeks seemed 
to be flushed with a natural crimson, her eyes sparkled with the effect 
of excitement, and not the ghastly brightness induced by belladonna ; 
and beyond this the Baronet looked at her with a new interest, inspired 
by the contents of his tenant’s letter, just as he would have looked all 
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the more eagerly at a handsome Frenchwoman in the Bois de Boulogne, 
had he been told that she was Marie Laffarge. 

“Dear Sir Jasper,” said the widow, sinking gracefully into the chair 
opposite to the Baronet, “I am going to ask you all sorts of abrupt 
questions—impertinent questions you may perhaps think; but I trust 
you will believe that I am justified in asking them.” 

The Baronet bowed, with another polite little murmur. “ What, in 
mercy’s name, is the woman going to say?” he thought. 

He had not observed Mrs. Harding’s eyes fixing themselves for a 
moment on the letter in his hand, or the tightening of the lips that ac- 
companied the glance. 

“How long have you known Mr. Pauncefort?” 

Sir Jasper Denison was not very often surprised; but this question, 
asked by the widow with a certain business-like earnestness of tone, 
startled him out of his languid equanimity. 

“T have not known him very long. But why do you ask the 
question ?” 

“T will tell you presently, when you have answered another. Was 
Mr. Pauncefort presented to you by any of your friends ?” 

“cc No.” 

“T thought not!” exclaimed the widow. 

“Mr. Pauncefort is my tenant, and he is a gentleman. His manners 
please me. I respect his intellect, and I like his society. Am I to wait 
till some Smith or Brown of my acquaintance comes to me and says, 
‘My dear Sir Jasper, my friend Pauncefort is dying to know you. Will 
you allow me to present him to you? Sir Jasper Denison, Mr. Paunce- 
fort,—Mr. Pauncefort, Sir Jasper Denison ; eminently adapted for each 
other, I’m shaw!’ and so on. No, Mrs. Harding, I choose my friends 
for myself, and on my own responsibility. And I very rarely make a 
mistake.” 

The Baronet’s eyes fixed themselves very earnestly upon the widow 
as he said this. Her face darkened just a little under the scrutiny, and 
her glance, very steady until now, wandered restlessly to the letter in 
Sir Jasper’s hand. 

“T am very sorry that you have chosen Mr. Pauncefort for your 
friend,” Mrs. Harding said very gravely. 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because he is unworthy of your friendship, unfit to be the associate 
of your daughter.” 

“Indeed! how unworthy? why unfit?” 

“Because those who know him know him to be a bad man. A gen- 
tleman does not exile himself from his fellow-men without a sufficient 
reason. I knew George Pauncefort before he left England; and I have 
been given to understand, by those who know the mysteries of such mat- 
ters, that when he turned his back upon his country, he left a tainted 
name behind him.” 
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‘** But what, in Heaven’s name, had he done?” cried the baronet, sit- 
ting erect in his chair, in the extremity of his bewilderment. 

“ How can I tell you? A woman never hears the real particulars 
of these stories. My husband was a man of the world. He knew the 
truth, I have no doubt; but I heard only hints and insinuations. I can 
tell you no more. I daresay the story was a common story enough; but 
it had the effect of driving the chief actor in it out of England; and 
even now, when he has returned to this country, he seems to have re- 
turned only to seek a safer hiding-place.” 

Sir Jasper drew a long breath, and stared hopelessly, first at the 
lady opposite to him, and then at the letter in his hand. Here were 
separate denunciations, almost equally vague in their character, brought 
against each other by two people who were both unable or unwilling to 
substantiate their accusations by any means whatever. Which of the 
two was to be believed? that was the question. 

“Egad! I’m afraid Pauncefort must be the sinner,” thought Sir 
Jasper, despondently, “since he has been the man to leave the field, 
and fire his big gun from a masked battery. I am sorry for it. I 
would rather have let this frivolous widow down the wind, to prey at 
fortune, than Jose my argumentative evenings with the man who doesn’t 
believe in the Encyclopédists. What a misfortune it is to be the father 
of an unmarried daughter! If I were alone in the world, the man’s an- 
tecedents would not be of the smallest importance. He would scarcely 
break into my plate-room to steal my Cellini cup, or my Cromwellian 
tankards; and if he forged my acceptance, the man who discounted the 
bill would be the principal victim. But society reminds me that I have 
a daughter, and that it is for her, and not for myself, that I must choose 
my acquaintance.” 

Mrs. Harding watched her host with sharp scrutinising eyes dur- 
ing the brief pause in which he abandoned himself to these reflections. 
There had been many critical moments in the life of the woman 
who called herself Blanche Harding, but not one more critical than 
this. 

At last that brief delay, which seemed so long, came to an end. 

“JT should be very glad if you would be a little more explicit, my 
dear madam,” exclaimed Sir Jasper rather testily. “Of all things I 
dislike these vague accusations, which can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved. However, you need give yourself no further uneasiness upon 
the subject of Mr. Pauncefort, for that gentleman left my house two 
hours ago, and is not likely to reénter it while you do me the honour 
to remain under my roof.” 

“Now if she is the culprit,” thought the Baronet, “that will hit 
her rather hard.” 

“TJ thought as much!” answered the widow triumphantly. “TI could 
see that Mr. Pauncefort recognised me yesterday evening, though his 
affectation of unconsciousness was very cleverly managed. You may 
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have observed that he was not quite himself, either at the dinner-table 
or in the drawing-room.” 


“You are right, madam. My friend was gloomy,” returned Sir 
Jasper, thoughtfully. 

“Oh, there’s no doubt about it,” he continued mentally ; “‘ Paunce- 
fort is the guilty party. This woman could never carry the position so 
boldly unless indeed she were a past-mistress in the art of cool im- 
pudence.” 

“ And now, dear Sir Jasper, I must ask a thousand pardons for 
having bored you with this most unpleasant topic; but my respect, 
my affection for your sweet Marcia—” 

“You are very good !” exclaimed the Baronet, cutting in suddenly 
upon Mrs. Harding’s gushing apology. “ Yes, I begin to feel the em- 
barrassment which a man labours under who tries to choose his friends 
for himself, forgetting that he is encumbered with an unmarried 
daughter. . Let us say no more about it, my dear Mrs. Harding. I see 
you are dressed for dinner, and as my own toilet is still unmade—” 

“ My dear Sir Jasper, I am going to leave you this moment. Pray 
tell me that you do not think my intrusion impertinent—” 

“Not at all,” murmured the Baronet, looking thoughtfully at his 
tenant’s letter. 

Mrs. Harding rose, and with one of those gliding curtsies which her 
admirers considered infinitely bewitching, swept her ruby-velvet splen- 
dour out of Sir Jasper’s den. She went straight to the drawing-room, 
where she found Marcia sitting in a very thoughtful attitude, with an 
open book lying on the leopard-skin rug at her feet, just where it had 
slipped from her knee. She looked up as her visitor entered the room; 
and there was just a shade of disappointment in her expression as she 
recognised the lady in ruby velvet. 

“My dear Mrs. Harding, how superbly you are dressed!” she ex- 
claimed; “and we shall have no one here to admire your elaborate 
toilet, except ourselves—and Mr. Pauncefort.” 

“Not even Mr. Pauncefort,” answered the widow gaily. “ Mr. 
Pauncefort has left the Abbey.” 

“Left us! Impossible! Papa told me he was to spend some weeks 
with us.” 

Mrs. Harding shrugged her shoulders. 

“That is quite possible, dearest Marcia. But, for some sufficient 
reason of his own, Mr. Pauncefort has left the Abbey this afternoon.” 

“ For good ?” 

“T believe so. Yes, I may venture to say that I am sure he will 
not return—while I am here.” 

Marcia Denison turned in her chair to look more intently at her 
visitor, who was standing near a table at a little distance from her, 


trifling listlessly with the Laureate’s last volume, gorgeous in white 
morocco and gold. 
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“Mrs. Harding,” said Marcia earnestly, “do you know Mr. Paunce- 
fort ?” 

“T do know something of him. My husband was acquainted with 
him fifteen years ago. I used to hear a great deal about him.” 

“ Nothing to his disadvantage, I suppose ?” 

“T regret to say that I heard a great deal to his disadvantage.” 

“Have you any objection to speak more definitely, Mrs. Harding ? 
I am really interested in Mr. Pauncefort, and it will be very difficult 
for me to think hardly of him. What is it that you know to his 
discredit ?” 

“ Nothing that I can tell you, dearest Marcia. I have just seen your 
papa, and I have spoken very frankly to him. I was very young 
fifteen years ago, and my husband was not one of those sort of 
men who think they are privileged to sully a wife’s ears with a scandal 
they would not dare to repeat in the presence of any other woman. 
I have heard Mr. Pauncefort condemned; but his delinquencies were 
only hinted at. I thought it my duty to put your papa in possession 
of what I know; and I can say no more. Pray let us change the 
subject, dear. It is such a very unpleasant one.” 

“Too unpleasant to be dismissed so lightly, I think,” Marcia an- 
swered gravely. “I should be so sorry to think ill of Mr. Pauncefort. 
I have pitied him so much for his loneliness—for his poverty, which 
seems like the poverty of a man who has once been rich; and you 
remember what a modern French playwright has said, ‘on s’habitue 
quelque fois a ne pas avoir @argent, jamais a non plus avoir? The 
poverty of a ruined gentleman must be very bitter; and I have thought 
that Mr. Pauncefort supports his position se nobly.” 

The volume in Mrs. Harding’s hand was open as Marcia said this, 
and she was looking down at its pages, with her head slightly averted 
from Miss Denison. There was something very much like asmile upon 
her face during this little disquisition on Mr. Pauncefort’s circum- 
stances. 

“Tt would be so difficult for me to think badly of him,” said Marcia 
very thoughtfully. “Surely, Mrs. Harding, you would scarcely consider 
it just to condemn him upon the strength of some scandal of the past, 
of whose details you are absolutely ignorant.” 

“ My dear Marcia,” exclaimed the widow with delightful znsouciance, 
“ for my own part, I am positively lax in my opinions. I have lived so 
long on the Continent, you know, and have associated so much with 
charming artistic Bohemians. But on your account I considered it 
incumbent upon me to tell your papa all I had ever heard against Mr. 
Pauncefort. And I must say that his abrupt departure is rather calcu- 
lated to confirm my bad opinion of him.” 

Miss Denison did not make any reply to this speech. That unde- 
fined dislike, that vague antipathy to the magnificent woman whom her 
father had chosen to patronise, was very much in the ascendant just 
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now over the Christian-like feeling with which she had tried to combat 
it. There must be some reason for our unconquerable averson to Doctor 
Fell, however guilty we may feel with regard to a prejudice that is ap- 
parently so groundless; but when the unpleasant Doctor attacks the 
friend we like, our hatred of him is multiplied a hundredfold all at 
once. Marcia tried to be very polite to Mrs. Harding when the con- 
versation drifted into general topics; but there was something palpably 
constrained in her civility, which the widow was quite clever enough to 
understand. 

Nor did Marcia recover her accustomed cheerfulness throughout that 
Christmas evening. She sat in her low chair by the fire, with her face 
half hidden by a screen of many-coloured Indian plumage, and aban- 
doned herself to thoughtful silence, while the widow amused Sir Jasper. 
Never had that lady taken more trouble to make herself agreeable, and 
never had she better succeeded. Her vivacity was inexhaustible, her 
gaiety almost irresistible; and the Baronet, with whom the pleasure of 
the moment was all-important, gave himself up to enjoyment, and de- 
termined to believe Mrs. Harding’s statement rather than the denunci- 
atory letter in his pocket. Nothing could be more complete than the 
widow’s triumph over her enemy. 

It was very late that night when Marcia stood by the window of her 
dressing-room, looking out at the wide expanse of spreading lawn, the 
stately avenue, the distant woodland, all wan and ghostly of aspect in 
the pale wintry moonlight. Tar away in the recesses of that wood a 
man watched perhaps, solitary, friendless, hopeless, sitting alone by a 
dreary hearth,—a modern Marius amongst the ruins of his shattered life. 

Had baseness of any kind ever stained that life ; and was it from 
disgrace as well as from poverty that Sir Jasper’s tenant had come to 
hide himself in the quiet depths of Scarsdale Wood ? 

“T cannot think him any thing but what he seems,” thought Marcia, 
musing pensively, with her forehead leaning against the broad wood- 
work of the window, and her eyes fixed on the moonlit distance. “I 
cannot think him any thing less than a high-minded gentleman, with 
the proud humility of noble blood, the calm philosophy of a scholar and 
a Christian. I will not accept a slander against him on the word of a 
woman I distrust. I do not think I could believe my best friend if he 
spoke against George Pauncefort. Only from his own lips would I 
receive the evidence of his baseness.” 


Carrer XIV. 
THE WIDOW MAKES HERSELF AT HOME, 

Arter that Christmas evening Mrs. Harding made herself entirely at 
home at Scarsdale Abbey. Perhaps she was aware of Marcia’s distaste for 
her society; but if it was so, she endured that young lady’s injustice quite 
uncomplainingly. She knew that she pleased Sir Jasper, and that the 
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Baronet was sovereign lord and ruler in his own house, not to be in- 
fluenced in the smallest degree by a daughter for whom he had very 
little affection. The widow knew this, and she played her cards accord- 
ingly. She took care to intrude herself upon Marcia’s society as little 
as possible, and, except for an occasional drive, the two ladies very 
rarely met between breakfast and dinner. Marcia had her own occupa- 
tions, her pet Dorothy, and her Scarsdale poor. Marcia painted, and 
composed music, and read her favourite books in her own apartments, 
and very often rode or walked in the park and woods alone; while 
Blanche Harding lounged in the downiest and puffiest chair by the 
fire in her spacious bedroom, reading a novel, or recruiting her good 
looks by means of a prolonged nap. The utmost intellectual labour 
which she ever achieved was the composition of two or three lengthy 
epistles, written in violet ink on pale-green paper that was overpower- 
ingly perfumed with patchouli or otto of roses. 

The widow managed to dispose of two or three hours out of every 
day in the elaborate process of a studied toilet. She exhibited the 
contents of her big trunks and the treasures of her jewel-case, as 
persistently as she could have done if the Abbey had been filled with 
visitors; and she presented some variety of personal embellishment every 
evening for Sir Jasper’s edification. Had she any deep-laid scheme to 
carry out in that dull country-house? Had she any motive over and 
above the desire to while away two or three winter months in a luxu- 
rious mansion? She seemed rich, and was scarcely likely to play the 
part of a sponge who ekes-out a limited income by long visits to country 
friends. Sir Jasper Denison fancied that he could read the secret of 
the charming widow’s tactics, and gave her very great credit for her 

ingenuity. 
; “Mrs. Harding with possibly doubtful antecedents is less than 
nobody,” mused the Baronet; “for she is a somebody whom people are 
apt to suspect. But Lady Denison would be a person of importance, 
with a platform for the exhibition of handsome dresses, and all the best 
dinner-tables in the county open to the display of cabochon emeralds and 
old point. But to imagine for a moment that I am so weak as that! 
A frivolous widow—/or life! As a visitor she is charming, and she shall 
play écarté with me, and sing those fiery little Spanish ballads, those 
dreamy little German love-songs, as long as she likes; but if ever she 
entraps me into saying any thing—before a witness—or writing any 
thing that the most pig-headed of English juries can construe into a pro- 
mise to marry, I will forfeit, why—any damages those twelve pig-headed 
British jurymen may please to exact. No, no, my dear Mrs. Harding, 
I will play cards with you ; I will admire you ; I will devote my evenings 
to your delightful society ; I will accept the pretty flatteries which you 
so subtly administer to me; I will give you the best rooms in my house 
and the best wines in my cellar—to say nothing of that choice Maras- 
chino for which you have such a predilection; but I will not marry you.” 
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Amongst the letters which Sir Jasper’s post-bag brought to Mrs. 
Harding, there was one which evidently gave the receiver of it some 
annoyance. It was rather a long letter, written in a dashing masculine 
hand, and sealed with a big coat-of-arms ferociously supported by dragons 
rampant, and surmounted by a couple of crests and a bellicose motto, 
“T strike home.” Any one versed in human nature might have made 
a very shrewd guess at the unpleasant character of that distinguished- 
looking missive, for the widow thrust it hurriedly into her pocket after 
glancing at the first few lines, as if it was a letter which she could not 
trust herself to read in public. And after having done this, it was with 
considerable difficulty that she again became the gushingly spontaneous 
trifler she was won’t to be in Sir Jasper Denison’s society. 

An hour after breakfast she sat alone in her own room, reading that 
unwelcome letter, and pondering its contents with a very moody brow. 


“ Half-Moon Strect, Thursday. 


“ My DEAR ASPASIA, BELCOLORE, DELILAH,—By what name, among 
all the names by which dangerous beauty has been known to men and 
poets since the world began, am I to call you, since you do not choose 
to be addressed by that appellation which you received at the baptismal 
font? Shall it be Aspasia? You are beautiful and wise, and a modern 
Socrates might learn new wisdom from those rosy lips. Let it be As- 
pasia. I have breakfasted with some young diplomatists at the St. 
James’s, and I am in an expansive humour; a mood in which I think 
kindly of all the world, and regret, almost to tears, that every body 
cannot have thirty thousand a-year—beginning with myself. And now, 
my dear Aspasia, let us be serious. Why did you leave Hombourg with- 
out informing me of your intention, without placing me au courant with 
regard to your plans? You did not imagine that there was any corner 
of the civilised earth where you could conceal yourself from that subtle 
instinct of your whereabouts which is one of the numerous evidences 
of the sincere and brotherly attachment I entertain towards you. My 
own Aspasia, the step was silly, not to say childish. When I called at 
your hotel and found that you were gone, I was not indignant; I was 
only annoyed by the discovery that a woman whom I respected as in- 
finitely superior to the rest of her sex had, in this one affair, sunk into 
the lowest depth of feminine short-sightedness. Your abrupt departure 
Was ungenerous—I pass over that; but it was also absurd. In the 
words of the great diplomatist: ‘It was worse than a crime,—it was a 
blunder !” 

“Need I say that I traced you with perfect ease as far as Paris? 
Need I say that I knew where to look you up in Paris? Unluckily I 
looked you up a day or two too late—you had left for England. Here 
I was at fault. I had not imagined that you were likely to cross the 
Channel, and, having crossed it, I was quite at a loss to surmise where 
you would take up your abode. 
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“What a wonderful institution is a provincial newspaper! Waiting 
for my attorney yesterday in a stuffy office in the Fields, I took up a 
paper from the dusty heap of journals on his dusty table, and read half- 
a-dozen vapid paragraphs in which stale scraps from the London press, 
local wife-beatings, and prize mangel-wurzel were arranged in an agree- 
able mosaic. No one but a man waiting for his lawyer in a back-office 
in Lincoln’s Inn with a view to raising money on very shaky security 
could have read such a paper as that. But your Latude or your 
Robinson Selkirk, no, Crusoe, will associate with rats or negroes, as 
the case may be. For the time being I was Robinson what’s-his-name, 
and the newspaper was my man Friday. 

“The journal in question was the Roxborough Conservative and Cas- 
tleford Chronicle, and the paragraph which startled me from my drowsi- 
ness ran as follows,—I copy verbatim from the notice which I cut out of 
the paper : 

“«The Christmas festivities will be of a very quiet nature at Scars- 
dale Abbey, as the family affliction which shed a gloom over the neigh- 
bourhood some few years since, and has caused the lengthened absence 
of the Baronet and his daughter from this country, still keeps Sir Jasper 
Denison secluded from the society he is so eminently calculated to adorn. 
Beef, coals, and flannel have been, and will continue to be, liberally dis- 
tributed amongst the poor of Scarsdale and its vicinity, under the 
auspices of Miss Denison. 

“Mrs, Harding arrived at the Abbey on Tuesday evening from the 
Continent,’ &e. &e. 

“So you see, my dear Aspasia, the professional twaddle of a pro- 
vincial newspaper supplies me the information of your whereabouts ; 
and I seize the opportunity of appealing to your generosity to rescue 
me from a very unpleasant dilemma.” 

And then followed one of those appeals for pecuniary assistance 
which are always so painful in their sordid details,—one of those appeals 
which are peculiarly horrible when they come from a man to a woman. 
There was a covert something in the tone of this man who wrote to 
Blanche Harding which hinted at a hidden influence more powerful 
than womanly tenderness or generosity. He wrote very politely; but 
he wrote like a man who makes a demand which cannot be refused, and 
Mrs. Harding’s face grew darker as she read. 

When she had finished the letter she sat for a long time with her 
head resting on her hand, thinking deeply. 

“Tf I could only escape from it all, if I could escape!” she muttered. 


“ But to find myself penniless! No, I can bear any thing better than 
that.” 


Sir Jasper Denison had taken care to leave his daughter entirely in 
the dark as to George Pauncefort’s letter and Mrs. Harding’s commu- 
nication. In the first place, there would have been some trouble in- 
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volved in any explanation made to Marcia, and of all things the Baronet 
hated trouble. In the second place, Sir Jasper felt that if either the 
tenant of the Hermitage or the dashing widow were not quite the sort 
of person he should have received under his roof, there might be some 
blame attaching to himself for having selected these acquaintance in 
defiance of all social laws, which demand that a man should know whom 
he admits to the companionship of his daughter. Under these circum- 
stances the Baronet determined upon holding his panne, and allowing 
matters to take their own course. 

“If the widow’s notions of a friendly visit are unreasonable,” he 
thought, “I have only to be capricious, and be seized all at once with a 
desire to spend the chilly spring months on the borders of the Medi- 
terranean, and we get rid of her without esclandre. And, oh, what a 
blessing to avoid that!” 

Miss Denison resumed the quiet current of her life—only deferring 
now and then to the pleasure of her visitor in the matter of a long 
drive, or a day’s shopping in Roxborough or Castleford. She had so 
many occupations, so many little cares, so many duties which, small in 
themselves and performed as quietly as the movements of some delicate 
piece of clock-work, made in the aggregate a considerable sum of use- 
fulness. Marcia spent a good deal of time amongst the poor of Scars- 
dale; and as Scarsdale was a little village on the farthest edge of that 
wood in which Mr. Pauncefort’s habitation was buried, hidden and 
lonely as the covert of a stag, her duty often took her along a pathway 
winding through the wood. On most of these occasions Dorothy Turs- 
good accompanied her mistress, carrying a basket; silent when her mis- 
tress was silent, listening deferentially if Miss Marcia talked, chattering 
gaily if Miss Marcia was pleased to encourage her chatter, and alto- 
gether behaving like a little maid whom no amount of indulgence could 
spoil. Sometimes, but very rarely, Marcia went upon her charitable 
errands alone; and it happened very often in this bleak January weather 
that the tenant of the Hermitage was strolling in the same pathway, 
attended by a mongrel dog, which he had adopted lately for his com- 
panion, and as indifferent to the blasts that howled among the leafless 
trees and scattered the withered fern, as if he had been some Norseman 
accustomed to spend the winter months in regions where the sun was 
never seen. 

Meeting thus, Sir Jasper’s tenant and Sir Jasper’s daughter were 
won’t to walk side by side in the chill afternoon sunlight, talking of 
almost all things in heaven and on earth, with wondering Dorothy in 
attendance, and the mongrel dog trotting meekly at his master’s heels. 
How much two highly-educated people, who lead a very quiet existence, 
and live chiefly amongst the books they love, have to talk about when 
they are sufficiently familiar to converse without restraint, and are in 
no way fettered by the presence of other people! How many different 
worlds open before them! what mystic regions stretch far and wide 
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beyond this common earth, tempting their exploring feet! Marcia de- 
lighted in those afternoon walks with the grave traveller, who was old 
enough to be her father, and in whose presence her mind and soul 
expanded themselves as freely as they might have done had she been 
indeed his daughter. 

Sometimes Mr. Pauncefort accompanied the fair young chdtelaine 
on her charitable errands; and Marcia found to her surprise that this 
bronzed African traveller, this bearded recluse, was almost as welcome 
as herself in labourers’ cottages and by the beds of sick children; al- 
though, as Dorothy very often repeated, he never gave any thing. “ And 
yet he seems so kind, doesn’t he, Miss Marcia? and I’m sure if he was 
rich he’d be generous, and his not being generous must be his poverty. 
And oh, Miss Marcia, no one that wasn’t dreadfully poor would wear 
that shabby coat!” exclaimed the little maid, who thought the produce 
of the silkworm and the feathers of the ostrich the noblest objects ever 
created by Beneficent Power. 

All through January and February Mrs. Harding remained at the 
Abbey, succeeding so well in amusing Sir Jasper that whenever she did 
make some little protest about the length of her visit, and threaten an 
early departure, the Baronet himself invited her to remain; always 
taking care that his invitations, however cordial, should be so worded 
as to defy the most subtle of the Buzfuz tribe to torture them into the 
promise of marriage by inference. 

“T know my Pickwick,” thought Sir Jasper; “and I know the Scylla 
and Charybdis between which I have to steer my fragile bark. Scylla is 
pen, ink, and paper, and Charybdis is witnesses. It was Winkle who 
brought down ruin upon his excellent friend—Winkle, and that foolish 
poulet about the chops and tomato-sauce.” 

Marcia had told her father of Mrs. Harding’s vague hints affecting 
George Pauncefort’s reputation, and the Baronet had pooh-poohed them, 
glad to escape a subject which was apt to make him feel rather uncom- 
fortable. Truth will always seem more or less like itself, even when 
falsehood contrives to seize the best position, and place poor Truth at 
a disadvantage ; and Sir Jasper, in despite of the widow’s plausibility, 
was rather inclined to attach some credit to his tenant’s earnest letter. 
He had answered that letter after his own fashion,—for he was too well- 
bred to leave it unanswered,—evading any definite reply, and shuffling 
away from the subject with polite lamentations about Mr. Pauncefort’s 
departure. 

And did Marcia believe Mrs. Harding’s insinuations against the 
man whom she met so often, and whose society was so very pleasant 
to her? No; human nature is not given to belief in the person it does 
not like, when that person belies the friend it does like. Marcia had 
very little confidence in the widow’s truth; and she had an instinctive 
trust in the man whom the widow slandered. Every time she met him; 
every time she heard his voice, or looked in his face, or saw him sitting 
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amongst the sordid squalor of some labourer’s cottage, listening gravely 
to a woman’s story of her woes and wants; every time that she saw the 
dark eyes soften as they fixed themselves upon some peasant’s child,— 
that confidence in George Pauncefort’s truth and honesty grew stronger. 
She told her father sometimes of those chance meetings with his tenant, 
and the Baronet uttered no word of objection to the continuance of 
that intimacy which had begun during Mr. Pauncefort’s autumn visit 
to the Abbey. 

“T will have an explanation with Pauncefort as soon as I get rid 
of the widow,” he thought, “and ascertain who and what the man is. 
In the mean time I know he is a gentleman, and, if need were, I 
could rely on Marcia’s good sense against a legion of bearded tra- 
vellers. If the man is any thing that he ought not to be, she will 
be the first to find him out; for her instincts are keener than mine, and 
she has not my habitual laziness to contend against.” 

With this amiable sophistry, Sir Jasper Denison left his daughter 
to take care of herself, while he lounged away his days in the retire- 
ment of his library, and allowed his evenings to be beguiled by the 
fascinating widow. To poor Marcia those evenings were very long and 
tiresome, and she was very glad when her father’s favourite écarté suf- 
fered her to absorb herself in a book. Little by little the brightest 
time in her life grew to be those hours in which she walked with George 
Pauncefort in Scarsdale Wood; and when her home seemed dreariest, 
her existence most barren, she found herself looking forward to the 
next accidental meeting with her father’s tenant as a bright oasis, the 
very contemplation of which rendered the surrounding desert endur- 
able. 

One day, sitting before the glass in her dressing-room, with pretty 
Dorothy busily employed in brushing her mistress’s dark-brown hair, 
Marcia’s thoughts wandered, as they were very apt to wander in the 
dreary emptiness of her life, to that genial companionship which she 
had learnt to delight in. 


“Tf I had only had such a man for my father,” she thought, “ how 
happy I might have been !” 

And then all at once a crimson flush spread itself over Marcia Deni- 
son’s pale face as she remembered that there was one other relationship, 
dearer and nearer even than the tie which binds a father to the child 
of his love, which George Pauncefort might bear to her. 

“ And I am s0 rich,” she thought, ‘‘ and so lonely, while he is poor 
and friendless. Would it be very strange if such a thing were to come 
to pass ?” 

But after a pause she thought regretfully— 

“Oh, why does he not trust me? Why does he not tell me the 
story of his past life—the secret of it, if there is a secret ?” 
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ERE you address yourself to the study of Broadway in detail, you must 
recover from that attack of Flag on the Brain at which I hinted in my 
last chapter. Push aside the banners which flutter thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa, and regard the enormous tide of humanity for ever flowing 
up and down Broadway. 

It does not resemble in its entirety any crowd with which you have 
been hitherto acquainted, although taken sectionally it may contain 
some elements and characteristics of the population of every other city 
in the world. The American type is predominant and absorbent; and 
the type is a melancholy type, and the crowd a melancholy one. New 
York claims—and the claim may be allowed—to be the most cosmo- 
politan city in the Union; you will meet in its side walks, besides 
New-Yorkers and New-Englanders, gaunt Western men, colossal Ken- 
tuckians, and sallow Southerners, any number of Germans, Spaniards— 
both European and Creole—Dutch farmers; Swedish settlers from New 
Jersey; Negro mulattoes; Irishmen, Irishwomen, Frenchmen, English- 
men, and Scotchmen; yet not for one moment shall you be enabled to 
forget that you are on the North-American continent, in an American 
city, and where American manners hold supremacy. In this you may 
assume a tacit admission on my part of the superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; but I venture to submit that the manners, appearance, and 
usages of the real American are not Anglo-Saxon. The Anglo-Saxon is 
sturdy and ruddy; the American is cadaverous and attenuated. The 
Anglo-Saxon has lately ceded to the beard movement; but when he 
lets his hair grow over his face he allows it to grow altogether. The 
American is not very partial to wearing a full beard. He prefers to 
sport a chin-tuft or a “ goatee,” and to shave his upper-lip, or to grow 
a moustache and shave his cheeks and chin. And this moustache he 
frequently dyes, or twists into spikes, @ .la Napoléon—the which no 
ordinary Anglo-Saxon, not being a painter, a fiddler, or a buffoon, would 
dream of doing. At Boston the ultra-refined classes wear neither beards 
nor moustaches; but cultivate “ side whiskers” of the mutton-chop pat- 
tern, in order to make them look more like Englishmen. The attempt, 
however, as a rule, is vain; and let the young dandies of the New-York 
clubs do their best and strive their hardest, they fail in producing even 
a colourable imitation of the English swell with his fair hair parted 
down the centre—at the risk, it has been recently and spitefully sug- 
gested, of revealing the fact that the sutures of his skull are scarcely 
joined yet—his full, glossy, tawny beard, or drooping whiskers and 
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moustaches. They cannot manage it. Even the accomplished Mr. 
Sothern, as I pointed out in Breakfast'in Bed, committed the error 
of making Lord Dundreary a dark exquisite; but he may have been 
fearful of provoking invidious comparisons by assuming an auburn 
wig and whiskers. I saw a Yankee once attempt the part, and play it 
red-headed; but he looked a mere revolting grotesque, and nothing 
more. The nearest approach to the British model I ever saw was in 
the case of a German Jew who kept a music-shop somewhere in Canada, 
and used to come to New York now and then to air his gentility. He 
was a prodigious buck, and had evidently studied not only costume, 
but philocomal science, from long and minute observation of the officers 
of the British Guards in garrison at Montreal. He had photographed, 
so to speak, their facial hirsuteness on his own. The essay was a 
laudable one; but it was not a success. Not a hair, a curl, a twist, a 
tendril, was out of place; the “ get-up” was magnificent; yet still it was 
not the real thing. It was a spoilt photograph—a blurred and smeared 
copy: out of focus and out of taste. 

Then, again, when your Anglo-Saxon is inclined to do the lazy and 
loafe, he will lounge about in shooting-suit and wide-awake hat; and all 
slovenly as he may be, look easy and unconstrained. The slovenliness of 
the American is studied, elaborate, complicated. If he wear a shooting- 
jacket, it is a marvel of the tailor’s skill. Baggy as his pegtops may 
be, they are screwed-in round the loins to give him a wasp-waist. He 
is fond of wearing snowy and stiffly-starched white waistcoats in the fore- 
noon. You never saw an English dandy thus matutinally arrayed. In 
fall-dress or undress, the American cannot resist the temptation of over- 
loading himself with jewelry—especially sleeve-buttons, signet-rings, and 
watch-chains. This goldsmith’s-ware is, I admit, generally very hand- 
some and very expensive; but he wears too much of it. Among all 
classes, indeed, there is a mania for adorning themselves with “chains 
and ouches.” Stonemasons and hod-carriers may be seen in shirt-studs 
and scarf-pins; mechanics generally wear some article of jewelry; a 
recruit may be swindled out of the better part of his bounty by the 
brokers, but he will always contrive to secure a silver watch—often a 
gold one—and a chain all hung with glittering baubles, out of the wreck; 
while the bounty-brokers themselves, than whom a greater set of scoun- 
drels does not exist in the entire world, habitually blaze with diamonds 
superposed on dirty shirts and dirtier hands. The manner, again, in 
which little girls of six and eight years of age are bedizened in brooches 
and rings is absolutely preposterous. You see them trotting to school 
with their hands all covered with sham gems; so that if the school- 
mistress has occasion to rap their knuckles, she must be puzzled to find 
a place convenient for the application of the ruler. I remember secing 
one young lady—but she was probably twelve years of age—who was 
sailing past the St. Nicholas Hotel in the usual helmet-shaped hat and 
plume, and the usual mantle and streamers, who wore at her throat a 
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brooch in the likeness of a spread-eagle, white and sheeny enough to 
pass for silver, but which—having just purchased a dozen of the arti- 
cle for transmission as curiosities to England—I instantly recognised 
as one of the clasps to the M‘Clellan badges, which—clasp, red, white, 
and blue ribbon, portrait of “ Little Mac” and all—could be purchased 
down town, in Maiden Lane, for twenty cents a-piece. The stylishness 
of the child, and the worthlessness of the finery in which she had 
decked herself, were. exceedingly suggestive to at least one of the 
beholders. This frenzy for braw apparel and nicknacks is a charac- 
teristic most strongly demarking the American from the Anglo-Saxon. 
It is one of the chief symptoms, first of the intense personal vanity of 
the people, and next of the universal determination that one class shall 
not arrogate to itself the exclusive privilege of wearing gems and 
trinkets. Every body here is as good as every body else, and will let 
you know it most unmistakably. If yonder shopkeeper sits on the 
counter with one leg on the ground and swinging the other, and picks 
his teeth with a nonchalant air, or whistles the waltz from Faust, while 
you mention the articles you require, it is to let you know that he 
is as good as you, and better. An American mistress—if there were 
any mistresses in American households—who ventured to prohibit her 
servant-maid from wearing ringlets or a crinoline while she was doing 
her work, or expostulated with her on the number of brooches or ribbons 
she affected, would be regarded as an idiot, with all the will, but none of 
the power, to be a despot. An American “help,” or “ young lady” who 
condescends for a certain weekly stipend to “ fix-up” your house for 
you, wears what she likes, and comes and goes when she pleases. Why 
should she not? She is a female citizen in a free country. When the 
wife of the subscriber’s bosom joined him in New York, she brought 
with her—with a foresight unusual in her age and sex—sundry Anglo- 
French bonnets. It was well she did so; for bonnets, during the sum- 
mer of ’64, were quoted at from twenty-five to a hundred dollars a-piece. 
Under the first-named price there was nothing to be procured that you 
would have given half-a-guinea for in Cranbourn Alley. Well, an hotel 
chambermaid, the morrow of her arrival, saw one of these bonnets lying 
upon 2 bed. She took it up, turned it round and round, surveying it 
approvingly, and remarked, “ Now that’s a first-class hat, and that’s a 
fact; guess I’ll have one like it next month.” They always call a lady’s 
bonnet a “hat.” For pure mischief’s sake, I told her—which was the 
truth, by the way—that the hat she admired so much had cost in 
London only two guineas. How much was that in dollars? Thus 
Phyllis. Well, at the present rate of greenbacks, about eighteen dollars 
and a half. The countenance of the chambermaid fell. “ My stars,” 
quoth she, “’twould cost forty here!” and so it would. 

Goaded to desperation by “ young-lady helps,” who will wear jew- 
elry, crinoline, and ringlets, the employers of female labour advertise 
every day for foreign domestics. “A willing German girl,” “A hard- 
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working Irish girl just arrived;” and so forth. They get hold of raw 
emigrants, simple and uncouth young ladies from the middle states of 
Germany or the wilds of southern Ireland. For a time they do very 
well. Accustomed to toil from their infancy, they will sweep and scrub, 
wash and iron, from early,in the morning to late at night. They are too 
unsophisticated not to be obedient. They are temporarily grateful for 
abundant food and comfortable lodging, and make capital servants. 
But there comes a time when three meals a day, and unstinted meals 
too, bring about their inevitable consequence. They have more money 
than they know how to spend; they learn to talk American-English; 
they have their beaux and their female gossips; they awaken at last to 
the conviction that they are as good as you, and a great deal better. 
This persuasion once come in at the door, discipline, deference, obe- 
dience fly out at the window. Your willing young German mdidchen, 
your hardworking Irish colleen, have become Americanised, and are no 
more fit for domestic service than an English duchess is to be barmaid 
at a public-house. Why should it not be so? it may be asked. In the 
abstract, one man is as good as another or any other man; and the 
same rule holds good with womankind. Let it be so, if you please; but 
what would become of an army in which all the soldiers were generals 
and none of them were privates? 

This is not a digression; for female costume and a walk down 
Broadway are indissolubly connected. The great morning and after- 
noon promenade for the ladies of New York is from Union Square— 
say Fourteenth Street to Canal Street, near, but not so far down 
as the Astor House, that is to say, the arbitrary centre of Broadway. 
This, a space of some two-and-a-half miles, is during the daytime almost 
monopolised by the ladies. Nine-tenths of the men are away upon 
business down town. By eight o’clock in the morning, and from four 
to six P.M., you may see the Broadway stages crammed with men-folk 
bound to their stores or their counting-houses; but during the broad 
daylight the fair sex have it all their own way in Broadway. In Fifth 
Avenue, again, until the time arrives for the trotting-wagons and the 
* equestrians on their way to the Central Park to make their appearance, 
you rarely see any but ladies, children, and a few chance foreigners of 
the male persuasion. Have you not observed an analogous paucity of 
men in the charming London suburb of Brompton? From ten A.M. to 
five p.m, the gentlemen are as much at a discount between Knights- 
bridge Green and the Admiral Keppel as though South Kensington were 
a territory of the Amazons. The shadows falling on the pavement are 
increased fifty-fold by the affluence of crinolines and unfurled parasols. 
You are delightfully uncertain as to which is the sunny and which the 
umbrageous side of the way. It is charming. The ladies take pity upon 
you sometimes, a solitary man-wanderer, and smile, or regard you com- 
passionately with their big dreamy eyes. Why don’t you take off your 
hat to that entrancing creature with the yellow hair and the purple 
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stockings—terminated with, oh! such boots—who is gently chiding the 
nasty little beast of a poodle which she leads by a crimson cord, and 
beneath one of whose fair arms (the lady’s, not the poodle’s) are tucked 
two volumes hot from Mr. Westerton’s Library? Ah! happy should I be 
to follow that fair maiden abont, even in the guise of a poodle-dog wearing 
a jacket of crimson flannel, with the crest and cipher of My Beautiful Lady 
embroidered in the corner! Happy should I be, though four-footed and 
a contemptible snivelling cur, to be privileged to contemplate without 
ceasing those ankles and those boots, even as Indian devotees aspire to the 
enjoyment of eternity in the perpetual contemplation of Buddha! Speak 
to the young lady! Why, bless my heart alive, you have not been intro- 
duced to her; you don’t know her from Adam. You would be guilty of 
the grossest impertinence. I know it, ma’am; but why these hollow 
conventionalities ? why this yawning gulf between hearts born, maybe, 
to sympathise with each other? La femme qui me comprenne, le ceur qué 
parle au mien: ov est-elle, ov est-tl?2 That beast of a poodle spoke to the 
old lady’s Skye terrier without having been introduced to her. That ruf- 
fianly organ-erinder kissed his hand and bowed—the tawny scamp !—at 
the sylph with the yellow hair and purple hose. She gave him pence. 
He had not been introduced to her. I wish she would give me a cop- 
per. Iam sure I could grind Stridi la Vampa much better than that 
brown scoundrel, if somebody would only teach me. Then there was 
that rude and vulgar boy, who—without the slightest introduction 
saluted my sylph with a scurril allusion to her hat and feather, and 
asked her if her hoops hurt her much. And, finally, there was a smooth 
and sallow and sly-looking Father Liguori from the Oratory. I don’t 
think he has ever been introduced to the sylph; but as he glides past 
her—he is always gliding in and out of Brompton—he casts upon her a 
tortuous, oily, insinuating, but strictly paternal glance, as though to 
say, “ Save thee, fair daughter! If thou longest for rest and peace, come 
to the Oratory. Walk into my little chapel. You will learn to love 
wax-candles and St. Philip Neri, and all kinds of pretty things.” The 
organ-grinder, the vulgar little boy, and the Oratorian, are the only 
men-folks to be seen about Brompton at this time of day. The police- 
man only looks in occasionally, and doesn’t stop long. 

Now this 7s a digression, I will frankly admit, and has no more 
direct reference to Broadway, New York, than a cocked-hat has to a 
pound of pickled salmon. But it has a remote and contingent reference 
not to be overlooked. If you wish to see the lilies of the American 
valley in all their glory, you must stroll up and down Broadway between 
the points I have indicated. Lilies they are, indeed ; for they toil not, 
neither do they spin ; yet King Solomon, arrayed in that most gorgeous 
sheen wherein he received the Queen of Sheba, would have looked seedy 
by the side of the American belles. 

How they come, trooping, tripping, sailing, flouncing, and flaunting, 
—and, whenever they chance to meet a stray male animal, flirting with 
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the most desperately delightful energy! Here they come, decked out in 
all the colours of the rainbow, and in many other hues undreamt of in 
the solar spectrum! They float in flocks down the stately stream of 
Broadway, like swans; and, oh! the delightful sport to go out swan- 
hopping! But they are too ’cute to allow their pretty bills to be nicked 
par le premier venu, and the swanhopper has often his labour in vain. 

I must confess that I prefer the cygnets to the full-grown swans. A 
young American girl is about the prettiest creature ever imagined out 
of the ballet of the Sylphide, or one of John Gilbert’s illustrations to the 
Midsummer-Nighi’s Dream. Her features are exquisitely delicate ; her 
complexion precisely like alabaster; her teeth pearly and transparent—a 
pearliness and transparency which unhappily do not last ; her hair glossy 
and luxuriant; her figure undulating, slender, graceful, svelte or mignonne. 
There is, it is true, a dash of sameness in her prettiness. There are just 
two types of gentillesse as to countenance: the damsel with the aquiline 
nose, and the damsel with the mez retroussé,—the Empress-Eugénie 
and the Madame-Dubarry type, in short. In Houdetot’s statue of the 
Dubarry, in the gallery of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg—the figure 
is as unadorned as the Venus de’ Medici—there is the most wondrous 
idealisation of a snub-nose ever achieved in marble. Now a snub-nose 
in avery young girl is tolerable, and even admirable. What can be 
more charming than a baby’s snub? A hook-nose—a gentle hook—like- 
wise does not offend in the very young; but it is when middle age ap- 
proaches that the prominence of those features becomes painful. I give 
the American young lady from sixteen to twenty-six to riot in a carnival 
of prettiness; and this, the rapid life of the country considered, is a 
liberal allowance—a very Milanese carnevalone as to extension of time. 
At twenty-six she is middle-aged; at thirty she is elderly ; at forty—ne 
men parlez pas. The skinniness, the angularity, the cadaverous gaunt- 
ness, the faded and worn-out look possessed by the majority of Ameri- 
can ladies when they reach the mid-term of life, is most pitiable to 
view. I am not speaking of the spinsters. There do not appear to be 
in the United States—out of New England, where most people you 
know have two or three unmarried aunts—any old maids whatsoever. 
“T never heerd ary one say dead myoule,” observes Mr. Josh Billings, 
discoursing on the traditional longevity of that animal; and, so far as 
my observation is concerned, I never met with an American old maid. 
The only one to whom I was introduced as a spinster turned out to be 
a widow. I fancy that when they reach a certain age and are not mated, 
the State Legislature secretly takes the matter up, and passes them on 
to Nevada or Arizona, where it is well known nothing but bars of 
yellow gold will serve the turn of housekeepers for washing, and the 
children are weaned on nuggets. But it is dreadful to see this sallow 
leanness amongst mothers of large families. Their teeth also go to the 
bad. Immoderate indulgence in sweetmeats, and excessive potations of 
iced-water—within the ken of the brute sex they never touch any thing 
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stronger—ruin their ré/eliers. What becomes of their luxuriant hair I 
don’t know; but I can vouch for the sad fact that at least three-fourths 
of the glossy tresses which tumble down the backs of American ladies 
are false. In the face of which two social peculiarities you will readily 
understand why New York can boast of the most cunning coiffeurs 
and the most accomplished dentists in the world. 

Twenty or thirty years ago there ran all through the Continental 
newspapers a grim but silly story about La femme @ la téte de Mort— 
“the woman with the Death’s-head.” A million of francs down was 
said to be the reward offered to the man bold enough to marry this 
dreadful personage, who spoke seven languages, played the pianoforte 
and the harp to perfection, painted in oil- and water-colours, and had 
a most kind and feeling heart ; but who unfortunately could show no- 
thing but a grinning and fleshless skull beneath the silver mask which 
she constantly wore. This cock-and-bull tale may with ease be traced 
to an old medieval Italian legend celled La donna a la testa di Mora— 
“the woman with the Jfoor or Negro’s head.” Some ingenious French- 
man had jumped at the conclusion that ‘ Mora’ meant ‘ Death’ instead 
of ‘Moor,’ and so translated it ‘Mort? Traduttore traditore. But if 
ever you visit the United States, and take a walk down Broadway, you 
will be appalled at beholding, and not unfrequently either, in the flesh 
—or rather in the bone—the Lady with the Death’s-head. I have a 
carte-de-visite of one, chosen promiscuously from a photographer's stock. 
The original is probably not thirty-five years of age. She is splendidly 
dressed; but there is the awful Death’s-head, just covered with a 
shrunken integument, and the sockets filled with eyes, as you see in 
Henri Valentin’s drawing of the “ Skeleton” in the Mysteries of Paris. 
The mortuary characteristics of the lady stop, I have no donbt, at her 
face. She is in all probability a very lively chatty person, can sing 
and play with brilliancy and exactitude, is a capital trencherwoman, and 
gets through enough tenderloin-steak and pumpkin-pie to make her 
under more favourable climatic influences as fat as Daniel Lambert. 

The drollest thing is, that when the American lady comes to be about 

fty years old, she gets over her leanness and her plainness, and sud- 
denly becomes young again. The population of Broadway seems to be 
composed (apart from the middle-aged ladies, who are as a rule heart- 
rending in appearance) of pretty young ladies of sixteen, and pretty 
young ladies of sixty. No, sir, I have not tripped in my speech; I re- 
peat, young ladies of sixty. A juvenile grandmother is any thing but 
a rarity here; gushing young things of threescore are not uncommon; 
and I have ventured to cast more than one humbly tender glance at a 
damsel of seventy. You very seldom meet with an old man in society. 
The men work, fret, smoke, speculate, chew, or drink themselves to death 
at a comparatively early age. Nor are old men very popular in the States; 
they are passed by, as “played-out.” I have heard more than one law- 
giver and statesman called a “worn-out cuss.” It was an unfailing 
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topic of sarcasm against the Hon. Edward Everett that he was so very 
old; and George Bancroft, the illustrious historian of the United States, 
—a writer who combines the accuracy of an Alison with the research of 
a Pinnock, the copiousness of a Grimshaw with the vivacity of a Peter 
Parley,—is usually spoken of by the irreverent young men of Gotham as 
“old Fuss and Feathers.” The truth is that American men have little 
reverence for age among their own sex. Strong, active, energetic, un- 
scrupulous, noisy, pushing men they admire and almost deify; but age 
generally brings with it wisdom, experience, calmness, judgment, depre- 
cation of wild enthusiasm, dislike to rash innovation. These qualities 
are not to the taste of Young America. They are not go-ahead. They do 
not go far towards making up the beau-ideal of Transatlantic humanity: 
“A real live man, sir, by —!” I have heard of venerable partners in 
mercantile firms being superseded and pushed off their stools, as obso- 
lete and incompetent, by their juniors; and an American—mind, an 
American, not an English—friend once told me that he saw over a 
store-front in Jersey city this announcement, “ Tompkins and Father.” 
Therein lay a mine of philosophy. Tompkins the elder was evidently 
“ played-out;” he was a “cuss,” and of “no account,” and “ very small 
potatoes.” He was permitted, just for charity’s sake, to continue in the 
business, mind the shop, dust the counter, and see the shutters put up 
by the black porter : but the real live man in the concern was young 
Tompkins, who, despising and disparaging his antiquated progenitor, 
was making rapid strides, no doubt, towards running for Congress, 
taking the presidency of a petroleum company, and putting himself in 
nomination for the highest offices in the State—say the secretaryship of 
the treasury, the postmastership of Communipaw, or the lighthouse- 
keepership at Cape Knob. 

An old American gentleman, when you do meet him, which is but 
rarely, is generally a most delightful companion—very benignant, very 
tolerant, very free from prejudice, and usually a strong friend to Eng- 
land. The old American lady, whom, fortunately, you very often meet, 
is the most charming person it is possible to conceive. See her in Broad- 
way; handsomely, but warmly and sensibly clad; smiling and nodding 
and joking; with her wrinkled but rosy little face; in guise something 
between a waxen peach and a well-preserved pippin; with the nicest set 
of artificial teeth that Doctor Zachary could carve from a rhinoceros’ 
tusk ; and her own hair disposed in snowy silvery bunches on either 
side of her temples. American ladies, young, middle-aged, and old, are 
always bien gantées and bien chaussées; but it has been among the old 
ladies that I have seen the prettiest hands and feet, and the most fault- 
lessly-fitting gloves and boots. The which reminds me that there was 
living, a year ago,—and that there may be living still,—in the fair city 
of Baltimore, an old lady, ordinarily designated “the Madam;” her age 
prodigious, her form bent double, her attire curiously antiquated in its 
fashion; yet still retaining in her faded features something of the sparkle 
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of bygone comeliness, still in her tottering gait a trace of the elasti- 
city of youth. This was once the beautiful Miss Patterson, the fair 
American who became the bride of that heartless, worthless, and disso- 
lute scamp, Jerome Bonaparte, sometime King of Westphalia; and who, 
but for the selfish poltroonery of her husband, and the ruthless ambition 
of her imperial brother-in-law, might have been at this day mistress of 
the Palais Royal. Enveloped in a black-silk calash, put together by 
some mantua-maker of the year One, and leaning on a crutch-stick, the 
famous old lady might be seen any day in the streets of the Monumental 
City; and people would make way for her, and doff their hats, as though 
around that decrepit form there still hung some perfume of the imperial 
purple to which she had been transitorily allied. And I remember too, 
one bitterly cold December day, driving out in a sleigh to High Bridge, 
at New York, having pointed out to me, by my companion, a grand old 
country house, where dwelt, he said, in the most rigid seclusion, another 
“Madam,” in age prodigious, in memories inexhaustible, who had once 
been as beautiful and as famous—but her fame was of a different order, 
and not quite so gratifying—as Ja belle Patterson. Wealthy and soli- 
tary, sternly refusing to commune with a generation whom she hated, 
here waited grimly for death the well-known Madam ——, the widow 
of Aaron Burr: he who slew Alexander Hamilton in a duel; he who was 
tried for high-treason, for the attempt to establish, in conjunction with 
an Irishman named Blennerhassett, an independent sovereignty on the 
North-American continent; he who was at one period Vice-President of 
the great Republic; he who boasted that he never admired a handsome 
woman without forming, there and then, the project to seduce her; and 
he who, after the wildest and stormiest career, died at last very poor 
and miserable, and discarded even by his wife, the “ Madam” who lives 
in gloomy state by High Bridge. 








Knots and Coils. 


AnD many of them too, in this rugged bit of rope-work called the thread 
of life! Yet not always rugged rope-work; on the contrary, it is com- 
posed of very varying material, from crimson-silk chenille, soft, lus- 
trous, beautiful, and for the most part useless, through descending 
gradations of cotton and worsted, down to the coarsest old lays of 
hempen yarn, good only for the halberds or worse. Crimson-silk 
chenille has very few knots, and none of them hard. It may get into 
a fluffy coil, altogether aimless in its involutions; but these are only 
the makebelieves common to things beautiful and useless; only occa- 
sions for the better display of the silken down and lustrous sheen and 
gorgeous hues of this royal rope, this favoured thread of life, which the 
graces weave and the fairies bless, and which Fortune loops up against 
the golden walls of her best parlour, and tickets Al in I¢tters of dia- 
monds and rubies below. 

But if chenille is exempt, every other manner of cordage known 
can be knotted into coils utterly inextricable and destructive to all ease 
of paying out or use of manly service. And the stouter the material,— 
unlike the Davenports’ “crucial test,”’—the harder the knot, and the 
more difficult to undo. Impossible, indeed, when the knots are integral 
to the strands before these are ever twined into cords fit for the world’s 
wear; such as are to be found in the back-slums and thieves’ paradises 
of large cities, where the living threads are gnarled and bent and 
twisted out of all possibility to run smooth, let the hawse-hole be as 
big as a church-door. The knots and coils of the criminal class are 
integral as well as accidental, poor things!—twisted in the gin-shop 
and the gaol, in the Old-Bailey dock and in front of Newgate on a 
mournful Monday morning, for long generations back, so that the very 
grain and substance is now roughened beyond the power of any dilettante 
heckling to make smooth. Knots in the grain too are inherited dis- 
eases ; the unsound lungs and the unsteady brain, the poisoned blood 
and the writhing nerves, which parents twist into ropes hung round 
their children’s necks, the last coils of which hang on to the terrible 
branches of the gallows-tree or swing from the darkened windows of 
the mad-house. In the grain, but to be repaired by strands of a nobler 
weaving, the painful knot of a dishonoured name got by the evil deeds 
of father or mother. It is a knot in the grain, there is no denying 
that; but, as I said before, every man can work that over for himself, 
and embroider such a fine ring of purple and gold about the ugly flaw, 
that no one shall be ever able to see where it was, and all will forget it 
in the splendour of the new creation. 

But beside these knots and coils inherent which our fathers make 
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for us, there are others which we make for ourselves, or which we let 
our friends or circumstances make, or which fate sometimes takes it in 
hand to tie, we resisting or consenting as it may be, without the least 
effect either way. It was fate, or something like it, which tied that 
terrible knot of disablement and death in poor Smith’s pleasant thread. 
Why could not Jones have come at one o’clock punctually, as he was 
bidden and had promised? The 1.30 train got to its destination all 
safe and sound. What demon of mischance whispered Jones to stay 
dawdling over the fire at home, reading those dreary police-reports 
for which he did not care a rush, till the clock struck, reminding him 
that time has wings as well as legs, and that he ought to have set out 
for Smith’s ten minutes ago? ‘That wasted ten minutes cost Smith 
eventually his life, and translated his wife and children from a house in 
Russell Square to a cottage at Mile-End. The 1.30 train was lost; and 
the 2.30 fell foul of a luggage-wagon; and the carriage in which poor 
Smith was sitting came to grief; and Smith himself was picked up in- 
sensible, with a broken back never to be mended—in this world at least. 
For a few years afterwards he crawled through a terrible existence, 
paralysed; and when he died his widow had just forty-seven pounds ten 
wherewith to feed, clothe, and educate her five little children. That 
was a coil which no skill could unweave after fate had once flung it 
abroad; but who would have thought that Jones, dawdling over the fire 
reading the police-reports, was tying poor Smith’s thread of life in a 
knot to the gates of Kensal Green? 

And what but fate tied that knot of Sierra Leone into Charley 
Flight’s shaky cables? He wanted no appointment at Sierra Leone; 
never knew of any to be given away; and only dropped in at Badger 
and Bruin’s to expend half-an-hour’s superfluous energy. Badger and 
Bruin were just then at their wits’ end for a clever young daredevil to 
go out to Sierra Leone and superintend their cargo of Bibles and rum; 
and who but Charley Flight, as sharp as a fox and as bold as a lion, 
should thrust his useless rope’s-end of existence into their faces? The 
vacant half-hour, sought only to be whiled away in small-talk, saw 
Charley’s flying tags knotted up into a serviceable, business-like splice 
enough. That the result was yellow-fever and the burial-service was 
no one’s fault. Badger and Bruin were simply the mittens or finger- 
stalls which Fate drew over her hands when she clutched at Charley’s 
thread of life, and coiled it up in a corner out of the way from hence- 
forth; and Charley was no more his own master when he thrust his 
foxy head inside that counting-house door, than was Smith when he 
took a ticket for the 2.30 train, and came to grief and spinal paralysis 
over a luggage-wagon forgotten to be shunted. 

Was it fate, or chance, or your own folly, or the mere flow of circum- 
stances, that led you into that imprudent marriage with your landlady’s 
only daughter? Ifyou had taken number twenty-six, where was no 
daughter at all, but only a withered old niece twice your own age, you 
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would probably have continued your pleasant flirtation with your pretty 
cousin at Newcastle till its airy threads had consolidated themselves 
into a coil of golden wire exactly the size of her wedding-finger. You 
were well enough inclined that way; and so was she, for the matter of 
that. But you went to number forty, where the landlady was such a 
motherly body, and the daughter so neat about the ankles and so 
modest in the eyes; and you were sure you could not have done any 
thing more prudent. And when there, you took cold one gusty April 
day with rowing on the river, and had a month’s pleurisy as the bill to 
pay for your day’s boating. Your landlady’s fair-haired daughter took 
charge of you, and nursed you “as if you had been her own brother;” 
perhaps a trifle more tenderly; and even cried that day when you were 
too weak to stand alone, but must be supported by her as you walked 
across the room, leaning on her tenderly. And she sat with you late 
into those dangerous spring evenings, and read to you, or chatted plea- 
sant feminine follies; and you did not mind her A’s, either in their re- 
dundance or their poverty, nor feel critical about her nominatives, and 
that old-fashioned rule of pronouns and verbs agreeing. And as the 
lengthening spring evenings flowed out into dreamy summer days, so 
did your heart flow out into love and folly, till you lost your wits, made 
yourself an egregious ass, and tied such a knot in your thread of life 
as you can never untie again. It was too late to try when your pretty 
cousin suddenly appeared in town, just the day-weck before your mar- 
riage, and blew that summer delusion to the winds. You felt then that 
you were sitting in a coil which was going to hamper the whole 
after-run of the cable. But what could you do? Honour had put her 
foot on that same coil, and you could not draw it away without the loss 
of that without which you had better die out like a rat at once, and be 
done with for ever. So you married Miss Goldylocks, your landlady’s 
daughter, and have been a miserable man ever since, with a rope round 
your neck strung into a knot which neither you nor she can undo; at 
least not with clean fingers. 

Your son’s clandestine marriage with old Hunks’s eldest daughter is 
another hard knot impossible to be undone. Old Hunks will not give 
a shilling of all his thousands to his undutiful Miss Claribel, who has 
united herself with a harum-scarum young ensign not owning a penny 
besides his pay. So what with Miss Claribel’s early habits, her lady’s- 
maids and her footmen, her carriages, her milliners, and the like, and 
young harum-scarum’s original ideas in arithmetic, they have got them- 
selves into a pretty coil; and heaven help them out of it! It is a knot 
which will cost you a few square inches of your own skin to help cover. 
But to no good. You cannot smooth it down, and it will go on to the 
end of time, bulging out at all four corners, a ragged, uneasy, uncom- 
fortable thwart, which both Miss Claribel and young harum-scarum 
will wish twenty times a day they had died before they had been fools 
enough to tie. 
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How fond some people are of weaving slanderous coils out of their 
friends’ rope-ends! Many constitute it the business of their existence; 
practice mgking perfect with fatal certainty. I know a lady specially 
given to this amusement, all of whose friends wear knots of her making, 
of every variety of pattern known to slander and gossip. Given a new 
acquaintance, I could swear to the form and colour of the first coils and 
knots to follow. It takes years to unravel those dirty little coils; perhaps 
a lifetime; and even at the last they are not quite undone. And they 
are so easy to tie! A few whispers, the eyebrows a little arched, the lips 
just a line retracted or thrust out, a mere sound, a smile, a gesture,—and 
there you are, with a slander knotted round your neck half throttling 
you, nay sometimes wholly, before you can undo it and fling it back 
into the mud whence it was picked up. Lies are the hardest knots of 
all; with this uncomfortable property, that the more you try to undo 
them, the tighter you draw them, and the more confirmed they become. 
Better let them wear themselves down. Truth has not quite exhausted 
her supply of pumice-stone. 

I say, my friend, how will you get over that ugly knot you tied just 
three months and two days ago, when you wrote your name at the foot 
of a certain oblong piece of paper, merely to oblige your grand acquaint- 
ance my Lord Hawkshaw, afflicted with the plague of money-lenders? 
You have got through all your own difficulties without borrowing a 
farthing of Jew or Gentile—and you have had difficulties, as you and 
your Jemima, sedulously cultivating her dozen of large-mouthed olive- 
branches, know too well—but you would have scorned to owe five pounds 
to any man’s hand but your own; and you have pulled through gal- 
lantly, with often a rope strained near to breaking, but without the 
knot of debt any where. And yet you were soft enough and green 
enough to lend your name to that old scamp Lord Hawkshaw, merely 
because he was a lord, and slapped you on your back, and called you 
“old fellow” over your bad champagne at Greenwich. Well, you tied 
your knot with your eyes open; but I should like to know about the 
untying, when the three days of grace have expired and the bill is pre- 
sented at your banker’s to-morrow? I fancy the ghost of that bad cham- 
pagne will disagree with you then, and that you will wish my Lord 
Hawkshaw had been struck with temporary paralysis before he ever 
slapped you on the shoulder or called you “ old fellow” in such a voice 
of pleasant equality. Undo your knot, my fine fellow, if you can, without 
the loss of your skin and teeth; and, if you are wise, never let your 
laborious Jemima know of its existence, present or past. A worse coil, 
indeed, would be that which tied you up to the handle of Sloman’s office- 
door, only to drag you by the scruff of your neck through the Place of 
Broken Benches. When a man has once had that coil about his feet, 
he is never free from a certain galling sore all his life after. Nine 
times out of ten, too, the knot has been wilfully made, and might have 
been avoided with a little prudence; but I never found that it lessened 
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the chafing of a wound to know that one has rubbed off one’s own skin, 
and put pepper and salt on one’s own abraded cuticle. 

Ah! but every one has knots and coils of some kind, differing only 
as to size and name. Is it not a bitter knot in your thread of life, when 
your dearest friend marries and his wife slams the house-door in your 
face? You and your friend have been like brothers ever since you were 
both flogged for stealing the doctor’s apples, instead of learning your 
“ Arma virumque,” like decent young gentlemen; you have stood shoul- 
der to shoulder all these years; you have walked from boyhood to youth, 
and from youth to manhood, and from manhood to ripe maturity, with- 
out ever an evil thought between you, or a moment of coldness or dis- 
sension. You were the Orestes and Pylades of your circle, envied by 
many and wondered at by more. But you and your friend let the world 
wag on its own way unheeded; and whether it wagged in approval or 
derision took no account of its doings. All went right, till the fatal 
day when your brother took to himself a wife who knew not Joseph, 
and who would not know him. You had broken-in your own legal 
possession without much difficulty. She was plastic and had common 
sense, and accepted Orestes as she would have accepted your asthma, or 
your spectacles, or your Christian name, or your mother, or any thing 
else that was yours inalienably, and without which you would not be 
yourself. But when Orestes married the page was turned; and instead 
of the pleasant epic of love and fidelity so long written in it, there was 
now a cold gray blank with “ finis” in deep black letters at the foot. 
You did no shame to your manhood that day when you sat in your 
study alone, and shed tears as you confessed to yourself that terrible 
coil of severance would never be made straight again, let you lose your 
very blood in trying. There it lies between the past and the present, 
ravelling the noble strand of brotherhood clean out of your thread, and 
leaving yeu, oh! so infinitely the poorer and more lonely for the loss! 

But then Orestes’ wife might apply the same theory to her own case, 
had Orestes been strong-handed instead of complaisant, and insisted on 
Pylades as Ais inalienable possession. Orestes’ wife might regard Pylades 
as a very ugly knot in her matrimonial thread; and from this, as her 
starting-point, might have gone on knitting and knotting till the whole 
rope between them had become nothing but one monstrous coil of 
“snarls,” with not a smooth bit left any where. Were not the “ friends 
in the fancy line” such knots in your Miss Kilmansegg’s twisted yarn? 
and do you regard it as an interposition of rose-coloured chenille, or of 
tarry old hempen rope, when your wife’s uncle from the City comes to 
“take pot-luck with you,” as he calls it, the very day you have invited, 
for the first time, young Grandchose of the Foreign Office, who, your 
wife says, is sweet upon your eldest daughter? Your wife’s uncle is a: 
very estimable man; highly so, indeed; but he clips the Queen’s English 
all to shreds and tatters: and Grandchose is an exquisite and an heir. 
Was not that a coil, Isay? Your wife and daughter thought so, if no 
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one else did; but, indeed, and so did young Grandchose,—a coil he was 
glad to have seen in time, and before he had become involved in its 
folds too closely to escape. 

It was a knot, too, of not very enviable pattern which my father 
tied into his cravat the other day, when he spoke of Robinson whom 
he knew and did not love, within earshot of Mrs. Robinson whom he 
did not know. My father is a short-sighted, loud-voiced, explosive old 
man, who has never been out of hot water since he could speak; and 
scarcely a day passes without his purblind eyes and magnificent lungs, 
and the habit of speaking his mind on all occasions, leading him into 
horrible difficulties. He could not see me winking across the table at 
him, while poor Mrs. Robinson was sitting, as red as the roses in her 
hair, only two off him: but Robinson, to whom, as a dutiful wife, she 
told every thing, took the matter up next day; and my father had a 
pretty little string of knots and coils to pick smooth before the night 
was out. 

We get into many a coil by our own weakness. There is that 
pushing fellow, flashy and vulgar, whom you cannot keep back, and to 
whom you have foolishly allowed yourself to contract obligations— 
there is a knot of your own decided making; just because you have not 
the sense to keep hold of your own pulleys, but must needs suffer others 
to finger your ropes and knot them up into figures-of-eight as they 
will. Poor Miss Softly got herself into a nice coil from the same cause 
—that ridiculous want of moral courage which cannot say no if any one 
else says yes. She let that good-looking good-for-nothing scamp of an 
Italian refugee knot all manner of pretty speeches into his Italian les- 
son on verbs and articles, till she straightway found herself knotted up 
to him for ever—she and her three-per-cents; which Antonio held more 
to the purpose than her faded cheeks and shrunken form, and which she 
knew he held more to the purpose, though she dared not tql him so, 
the silly old goose! beguiled into the fox’s hole by a rope made of raven 
hair, curled at the ends like Apollo’s. I made a hard knot, too, when 
my friend Craft induced me to tie a twenty-years lease of Ague Hall 
round my throat, for all that I saw the moss upon the basement and 
the funguses in the parlour, and knew what a pretty little fog-bed was 
that pond lying under the nursery windows, and what it would do in 
the way of typhus and diphtheria. I knew, and yet I said yes; and re- 
moved myself and my belongings to Ague Hall, where we have never 
had a day’s health from the beginning, and where I must either remain 
and pay the doctor, or leave and pay two rents. That was a coil of my 
own composing, and I have been well paid for my folly. What I am 
not answerable for is the knot in my friend Craft’s conscience, which 
ought (if it does not) to incommode him pretty considerably. 

Your only daughter’s unfortunate plainness is a hard knot, con- 
sidering too that you will not be able to leave her sixpence to make a 
shining cover for it; so is your only son’s incapacity for art, science, trade, 
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literature, the law, farming, or manufacture; so is your brother’s dis- 
graceful expulsion with crossed indentures from the office where you 
had bound him; so is your father’s pitiable downfall ;—knots, all of 
them, as hard as iron, and quite incapable of being ever undone. That 
examination-paper, which, unless you can answer decently, will knock 
all your hopes of employment on the head, is a hard knot to untie; a 
hard knot in more senses than one, your swollen face and gumboil, or 
purblind eyes and incipient stye, on the day appointed for your formal 
presentation to Angelina’s family as her accepted betrothed; a hard 
knot the Longname’s coldness, heaven only knows why, after you have 
expended such a vast amount of powder and shot to bring about an in- 
timacy, to find out now, to your disgust, that you have only fired in the 
air; servants are hard knots; and so are tradespeople ; and the much- 
abused cabby the hardest of all. 

There are knots and coils innumerable in history, never to be undone 
however ingenious the fingers at work upon them. The Man in the 
Tron Mask, Junius, the Chevalier d’Eon, the Masoretic points and the 
Greek particles, Queen Mary’s famous casket, and were the letters 
forgeries or not? the true end and real personality of the Dauphin, Mrs. 
Olivia Serres, and a host more, are all hard knots, scarcely to be opened 
out now, I think, until the great day of final unravelling comes, when 
we shall know all things, and all things be known of us. May each of 

‘us keep our strands of life smooth, white, and ungnarled for that time 
of final inspection! and may we find our last coil flung heavenward, with 
the Christian virtues for the pulleys! 


. E. L. L. 
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Helicon under a Cloud. 


Ox, Poetry! thou once wert like a rill 

Rippling o’er pebbles ; swelling to a stream 
Strong, deep, and clear, a river between banks 
Fringed with rank reeds or drooping willow-boughs ; 
Laving the gnarled roots of aged oaks 

Or silvery birches—music in thy flow. | 

Thy lucent length a mirror for the moon 

And all her midnight train of minstrel stars. 

Or when the day was gorgeous with the glow 
Of fervid noon, the canopy o’erhead 

On thy broad flood shone like a second sky. 
And in thy limpid depths each living thing 
Lightly disporting through its little life 

With flashing fin, or coiling worm-like ring, 

Or insect antennz ; each tuft of moss, 

Each veiny pebble, every tiny weed, 

Or skeleton of leaf which once was green 

And dancing in the sun, was visible 

To the observant eye. The rudest hind, 

The keen philosopher, might scan thy stream 
Wiser and better for the scrutiny. 

Or childhood quench its thirst in the clear flood, 
Which murmured sweetly truths to great or small. 


Now Poetry is like a turbid tide 
Floating through crystal caverns, or deep hid 
In gloomy mountain gorges; chafing here 
O’er rocks and boulders in its rapid flight ; 
Now flashing into light for a brief space 
Under the sunny heavens; sweeping soon 
O’er jutting crags,—a cataract of foam ; 
Whirling in eddies ere it settles down 
Into its course,—a sullen, sonorous stream, 
Deep, strong, and dark, a tide without an ebb ; 
The heavy umbrage of the forest-trees 
Shutting the sunlight out. Sweet rivulets, 
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Fostered ’mid flowers and singing with the birds, 
May lose their way and stray to the deep stream ; 
Or snow-flakes melt their crystals in its flood, 

To swell its waters and be seen no more, 

As dew-drops seek the sun. But on, and on, 
With a sad surging sound, solemn and dark, 

The waves of Poetry still roll, and roll, 

Too deep and mystic for the common ken. 

What untaught foot may thread the wilderness 
To bathe within the stream, or climb the heights 
To search if light illumes its secret source ? 
What eye, not lit by spiritual rays, 

May penetrate the gloom that shades the stream, 
Or pierce the night-black waters in their bed, 

Or torch-like light the cavern’s crystals up? 


Thou grand majestic stream! still keep thy course, 

Swelling and deep’ning in the track of time ; 

Shroud thy great beauty in mysterious woods, 

Or deep ravines where daylight’s self is dim, 

Where only feet with learned sandals shod 
- May wander by thy side, or stand secure 

Whilst filt’ring through the transcendental brain 

Thy living waters show their golden sands! 


But turn aside at times into the meads ; 
Court the broad sunshine, ripple in its beams, 
Gilding thy breast with glory. Glance and play 
Like a coquette with fern and meadow-sweet ; 
Let the swift swallow dip his travelled wing, 

Or homely robin wash his scarlet vest 

And sip his morning draught. Be clear once more ; 
Come forth into the light !—Be Poetry— 

A flood for all who choose to stoop and drink ; 

Not a deep fount of metaphysic lore 

Sealed up from half the world! 


VOL. XIV. > 
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Che Benevolent Public. 


Wuart has been termed with reprehensible flippancy “the pious dodge” 
is by no means confined either to the sturdy mendicants who pelt you 
with venal blessings, or to the obtrusive pavement-strollers who assail 
you with tracts. These indeed are among the most familiar types of 
that “unco guidness” which seeks to confer moral benefits upon its 
fellows by impudently exalting itself at their expense. People who know 
London well may readily call to mind many of the hulking truculent 
ruffians who have whined and lied and prostituted the most sacred 
names to their own base ends during the last dozen years. Taking 
the professional pietist and hat-holder as having a prior claim to con- 
sideration; who does not remember that fine specimen of the genus 
which formerly flourished in St. Martin’s Court? Respectably clad in 
broadcloth, with white cravat, black kid gloves, and well-brushed hat en 
suite, this worthy never spoke save when addressed, and never proffered 
his wares to the passer-by. His artistic mind led him to aspire to the 
very highest branch in his profession, and armed in a panoply of con- 
sclous—very conscious—rectitude, he contented himself with smiling 
seraphically upon an inferior world. There was an aggravating self- 
complacency about this fellow’s canting face, which went far to rouse 
the most irascible feelings, and which, when combined with an affec- 
tation of shrinking from your gaze as something too harsh for his 
highly-wrought and sensitive frame, made one wish heartily for the 
position of boatswain’s mate charged with the task of vigorously 
wielding the cat. The trumpery lead-pencils in his hand, the tracts 
which peeped—accidentally of course—from beneath his waistcoat, the 
deep-drawn sighs and writhing body, were his substitutes for conver- 
sation. For he was no vulgar beggar. He would of course accept 
silver or copper if placed among the pencils in his outstretched palm, 
but it was not without a silent protest, which said as plainly as gri- 
macing and wriggling could, “ Why insult poverty and misfortune thus 
—why not give Christian sympathy as well as sordid lucre to a brother 
in distress?” Ifthe hint were once accepted, and the foolishly cha- 
ritable bird fairly limed, woe betide him! It was not merely that his 
susceptibilities were preyed upon, and his purse besieged, but he 
speedily found himself in the position of an erring dreamer who was 
called, upon to gratefully receive instruction from his spiritual superior! 
It may be a foolish weakness, but I should like to know the present 
whereabouts of this accomplished preyer on the unwary. Can it be 
that a harsh and unfeeling world has subjected him to ignominy and 
shame? Forbid it, ye Fates! It is true that a suspicion of petty 
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larceny hung about him latterly like a cloud, and that the myrmidons 
of the law profanely laid hands upon him on a charge of bigamy. But 
these incidents were surely due to the foul machinations of an enemy, 
ever ready to assail the pure in heart; and though the latest intelligence 
I have been able to gather concerning this great creature is connected 
with his drunken and dishevelled appearance in a police-dock, let us 
hope that he has risen from the ashes of his reputation like the phoenix, 
and is now mildly exhorting and tenderly entreating his fellow con- 
victs, with the approval of the gaol chaplain and to the infinite satis- 
faction of himself. 

Other types of the same genus will be readily remembered. The 
preacher who supplemented his enunciation of full-flavoured doctrine 
by sending round his hat for voluntary contributions until maliciously 
interfered with by the police, is familiar to every one who knew Ken- 
nington Common before its conversion into a park; the woman who, 
belonging to some weird sect of uncomfortable Christians, made pe- 
cuniary subscriptions the condition of her prayers; and the unwhole- 
some young man whose missionary proclivities impelled him to neglect 
his trade and sue denunciatorily for help,—are all fair examples of the 
open-air nuisances peaceable wayfarers have been relieved from by Sir 
Richard Mayne. An itching palm was the one characteristic they had 
in common, and it is singular to remember how pertinaciously it 
asserted itself, and the extent of its success. 

The comparatively innocent Unpleasantnesses who wield insulting 
banners in your face gratuitously, and who choose the road to Epsom 
on a Derby day, or the approaches to the Horticultural Gardens on the 
afternoon of a féte, as the most appropriate places for proclaiming the 
imminence of dissolution, the hollowness of life, and the terrific cha- 
racter of the future punishment to be awarded to all of us who think 
differently to themselves,—are not to be confounded with the mercenary 
theologians first named. A distinct line is to be drawn between those 
who make their religious professions a source of profit, and those who 
are content with the approval of their conscience, or the fostering and 
augmentation of their spiritual pride. These last are not agreeable 
companions, are not pleasing to the eye, soothing to the temper, or 
consonant with good taste. There is not a poor cottager who humbly 
reads his Bible and modestly does his work to the end, who is not a 
better Christian than such blatant propagandists as are ever tendering 
the words out of season which avail so little. But to do justice to 
these last, they are, when amateurs, and content to act without fee or 
reward, for the most part sincere. The bare and impoverished soil has 
been dug and delved with conscientious care; the originally narrow 
intellect has been saturated with scriptural phraseology and sectarian 
dogma, until the looking down upon fellow-creatures and the standing 
upon a platform of spiritual superiority are considered things of course. 
To lean against a gate with an abusive placard on your chest, an 
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opprobrious denunciation inscribed on the canopy over your head, with 
good substantial insults in each of the printed slips you give away, and 
a half-pitying half-contemptuous smile on your face for the misguided 
wretches who dare to enjoy the bright sun, the beautiful foliage, and 
the gay animation of life, as they pass gaily by—has no doubt peculiar 
attractions for certain people. The sparkling little pellets of chaff 
hurled at them from time to time give, as they fancy, to their occu- 
pation some of the dignity of martyrdom; while the pleasing contiguity 
of stalwart members of the A division relieves it from all the dangerous 
inconveniences attending that high profession. 

Without for one moment defending the ostentatious pharisaism of 
these aggressive theologians, let us by all means think charitably of 
those amongst them whose hands are clean. It is the craving for pence 
conjoined with the profession of piety which is so offensively suspicious; 
and harsh as it may seem, I believe if Archbishop Whateley’s advice 
against giving money to beggars in the street, had its application 
extended, the benevolent public would effect infinitely more good, and 
the concoctors of “touching appeals” work infinitely less harm, than 
is the case now. That great and good philosopher, Mr. Augustus 
Tomlinson, in Paul Clifford, remarked to his ever-venerating pupils: 
“When you want something from the public, throw the blame of ask- 
ing on the most sacred principle you can find. A common beggar can 
read you exquisite lessons on this most valuable maxim in the art of 
popular cheating, For the love of God, sir, a penny!”—and proofs are 
not wanting of the respect held for his precepts even at this day. 

Before me lie several lithographed circulars, and letters marked 
“ private,” many of them sent after me to the Continent at no small 
expense for postage, and each of which is based on the principle Prof. 
Tomlinson recommends. Besides these specimens of correspondence 
are certain advertisements cut from the 7'imes, having religion, benevo- 
lence, and morality as their watchwords, and a request for subscriptions 
their ultimate aim. This, to my mind, is begging after the fashion of 
St. Martin’s Court. A majority of the letters are from clergymen of 
the Established Church, and are plaintive requests for money on the 
ground of the spiritual destitution of their parish, its need of schools, 
its crying necessity for additional curates, or their own private distress. 
This last phase is invariably a very harrowing one. The overwhelming 
labours of a large parish, the exertions in the good cause, have been too 
much for an originally fragile constitution, and the subscriber is now 
at the point of death, unless, indeed, it should please the “ benevolent 
public” to enable him by their donations to have complete rest and 
change. Eminent medical practitioners have declared that unless this 
be granted him—a consummation utterly impossible unless subscrip- 
tions flow liberally in—a hopeless life-long agony and a painful death 
will certainly ensue. Owing to the generous prodigality with which 
his private fortune—by implication a very large one—has been dis- 
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tributed among the people of his parish; owing, too, to the anoma- 
lous and shocking fact that he has patiently ministered to the spiritual 
needs of a densely populated parish for many years without adequate, 
perhaps without any, remuneration, the writer is now absolutely penni- 
less, and listens to the decision of his doctors with mingled resignation 
and despair. If, however, it should please any holy-minded brother or 
sister, ‘for the sake,” &c.—here comes a clause reminding one pain- 
fully of the beggar’s “ for the love of God, sir, a halfpenny”—to remit a 
trifle, it matters not how small, to the Rev. Blank Blank,—address and 
postal-district stated with a business precision not unlike that advo- 
cated by the children of this world,—it may be that a blessing will 
attend the pious effort, and that a Continental trip, convalescence, re- 
covery, and restoration to the duty which is dearer than life, may 
ensue. When so much good can be wrought for a few shillings, when 
even one shilling in stamps, will purchase the heartfelt gratitude and 
fervent prayers of a real labourer in the vineyard, is it wonderful that 
the appeal should be responded to, and that the letter-carriers are con- 
stantly bringing registered letters and letters containing postage-stamps 
to the Rev. Blank Blank’s door? Here we have the luxury of doing 
good, the satisfaction of assuaging distress, and the consciousness of 
preserving to thousands of poor people their spiritual pastor for a few 
years longer, all brought within reach of men and women of limited 
means. It is like being suddenly endowed with retail church patronage, 
and besides entitling one to abuse pluralists, and rail against the swollen 
incomes and useless lives of the episcopate, entitles the small donor to 
speak confidently on other abuses of the Establishment, and of the shame- 
ful hardships our working clergy are called on to endure. Of course it 
would be both ridiculous and wicked to doubt the statements contained 
in such letters as these. Besides, reference either to the Clergy List or 
the Post-office Directory shows that the Rev. Blank really is what he 
assumes to be; and who among the benevolent public would doubt a 
clergyman’s word? As with Blank, so with his brother scribes. They 
all want money. Sometimes it is the dreadful ignorance of a large dis- 
trict which cries aloud for instruction ; sometimes the physical needs of 
a starving population which urgently calls for succour; sometimes the 
terrible profligacy and unblushing heathenism of men and women igno- 
rant of the very meaning of Christianity; sometimes a mysterious move- 
ment for the suppression of immorality and the encouragement of the 
matrimonial tie, which is the recorded plea. Now it is no part of my 
present purpose to impute motives, or to charge with dishonesty. It is, 
unfortunately, but too true that many clergymen are ill paid and over- 
worked, and that they have to succumb to the ordinary ills of life, just 
as have doctors, lawyers, shopkeepers, and journalists. It is equally 
certain that spiritual destitution and open sin are not uncommon, and 
that there is ample scope for the distribution of any funds “ the bene- 
volent public” may think proper to bestow. But it is surely unfair to 
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the donors, and a stigma on the Church, that a systematic raid should 
be made on the pockets of the sentimental and tenderhearted, by men 
whose vocation is supposed rather to be preaching the gospel than pes- 
tering for pence. The sensation-headings to mysterious advertisements, 
the touching details of the lithographed circular, and the unabashed 
importunity of the house-to-house clerical mendicant, have at length 
reached such a pitch as to call for the interference of the bishops or the 
police. The poor people cajoled into subscribing have neither check 
upon the recipient, nor control over the administration of the funds. 
They may be as much victims of “ the pious dodge” as were the people 
duped by the drunken, bigamous, and wife-beating hypocrite of St. 
Martin’s Court, or they may have assisted in a veritable work of mercy, 
and enabled some earnest-minded pious worker to extend the sphere of 
his usefulness, and enlarge the scope of his good deeds. 

All I wish to insist on is, that the moneyed people who are melted 
by an advertisement, or who respond to a circular, are absolutely without 
guarantee as to the destination of the cash they bestow. Does the fact 
of aman having taken orders absolve him from every weakness to which 
flesh is heir? and is the circumstance of an importunate suppliant being 
a clergyman sufficient to abrogate all the checks which the accumulated 
wisdom of mankind have declared necessary in every other relation of 
life? It is painful and invidious to select, particular instances in which 
the method of appeal, the ostensible object for which funds are craved, 
and the ultimate benefit derived from the donations of the public, are 
shadowed by grave doubt; but as bearing strictly on the question, and 
as fairly illustrating the skill and ingenuity with which “the pious 
dodge” may be worked, I propose to quote some advertisements which 
have appeared in the 7'imes, and to supplement my quotations by some 
interesting details concerning the subject they refer to. Once upon a 
time, in the famous second column, then,—beneath injunctions to truant 
husbands and prodigal sons; where “Gipsy” is promised a letter under an 
assumed name, and “‘ Emriy 8.” is informed that reconciliation is impos- 
sible, and that she should have thought of her two children before she 
left her home; where, in short, folly, wickedness, and crime correspond 
with their votaries and their dupes,—came this announcement: “ FREE 
Marriaces. Rev. THANKS ANONYMOUS, and solicits 500,000 
pence, or 100/. a year, for perpetually abolishing fees in WEAVER’S 
GREEN. Marriage fees cause evils.” Before I had fully mastered this 
astounding communication, and while, indeed, I was debating whether I 
should visit the Rev. , and in my favourite character of “ An 
Inquiring Mind,” meekly request him to explain, another advertisement 
appeared. Like its predecessor, it figured in the naughty column, and 
was preceded by “ ANNIE received the enclosure safely,” and a florid 
remonstrance with “ Dearest E— N” for the wretchedness his absence 
had caused. The reverend concocter had taken an important stride in his 
vocation, and in place of the “ Free-Marriages” heading previously used 
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we had “ Moran anD Puysicau,” which, as reminding one of the quack 
museums and pamphlets which are such a disgrace to the community, 
had the primary effect of exciting wonder at its appearance in the Times 
at all. The first object of an advertisement—that of catching the 
reader’s eye—having been ensured, we had “ The Rev. ,” and 
the “requests assistance,” and the “ free marriages” all over again, while 
the notice wound up with the startling statement, “ Death at hand from 
starvation. No. — .’ and the terse advice “Go and see.” 
Four days later, during which No. — had been visited by 
some innocent readers of the 7'imes, who were indignantly sent away 
by affluent tenants in the full enjoyment of the comforts of life, another 
“MORAL AND PuysicaL” made its appearance in the naughty column. 
More thanks for donations, and more requests for future aid towards 
free marriages, wound up with these remarkable words: “ Starvation was 
at ——-—. Apology due to No.—.” The “go and see” had been 
attended with the awkward result of falsifying the first advertisement, 
and was, with commendable prudence, not repeated. But the enter- 
prising enthusiast in the cause of matrimony was evidently encouraged 
by the pecuniary success attending his appeals; and on the very next 
day, the 7%mes-reading public was favoured with the following charming 
specimen of style: “ Moran AND Puysicat. Thanks to every body. 
Every body helped, when they knew it,—parish, societies, individuals. 
Life saved. Help enough. General relief not undertaken. Rev. 
invites offerings to 500,000 pence Free-Marriage Fund.” 

The next time I saw the Rev. — —’s name in the 7’imes was in an 
advertised protest, signed by the rector of his parish and the majority 
. of his fellow incumbents; from which one or two rather curious facts 
might be inferred. Subsequent and minute investigation and inquiry 
in the district on behalf of which this reverend gentleman assumes to 
speak, convinced me that neither the public opinion of the neighbour- 
hood, nor the suffrages of those best qualified to form a judgment, were 
favourable to the schemes of the Rey. — —. It is the old story; 
and the shrewd Scotch parson who writes on Zhe Art of Putting Things, 
might find a new illustration for the next edition of his essay if he 
would but visit WEAVER’s Green. The advertising clergyman is to 
“the benevolent public” a good and pure-minded man, to whom they 
are gratefully indebted for encouraging and directing them how to do 
good. Take up a pair of local spectacles, and you at once see blemishes 
in the shining raiment and spots upon the sun. This system of adver- 
tising for a specific purpose is said to have been adopted before, and 
with positive and tangible results. It has, I was informed, raised funds 
which have been practically an augmentation of the advertiser’s income; 
it has enabled him to live in the country miles away from his cure, and 
to so become a non-resident instead of a resident clergyman, and to 
mulct the curate, paid out of the donations of “the benevolent public,” 
of a good thirty per cerit of his stipend as rent for the house in which 
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his employer is morally bound to live; and it has occupied so much of 
the advertiser’s time as to utterly preclude his efficient discharge of his 
clerical duties. Such were the statements freely made to me in WEAVER’S 
GREEN ; and without asking how many of them were due to profes- 
sional jealousies or local pique, they at least furnish reasons against re- 
sponding to a public appeal for donations from men about whom you 
know nothing, and under circumstances you cannot possibly test. I go 
no further than this; and I would earnestly ask “the benevolent public” 
to restrain their impulsive charity until they have a guarantee or cor- 
roboration of the thrilling facts put forth. Ifa man or woman be dying 
of starvation, the fact is terrible and sad. But if wrong houses are 
pointed out, if the man alleged to be in this pitiable state is found to 
have several shillings in his possession, to have been liberally supplied 
with necessaries, and to be now alive and well, your confidence in your 
informant is shaken, and you have a pardonable want of faith in some 
of the other statements he has made. If again, in your anxiety to 
probe into the matter, you pay repeated visits to his church and find its 
Sabbath congregation to be miserably small, you experience a sense of 
disappointed surprise it is not casy to stifle. Ofcourse you are aware 
that no clergyman, however good and active, can make people regular 
in their religious duties; but still you had somehow thought that the 
zealous and earnest-minded man to whom your old clothes and spare 
half-crowns were intrusted for distribution, was surrounded by grateful 
parishioners eagerly hanging on his words. When you find an absentee 
parson and an empty church, and when you note that the leading 
journal suddenly omits the sensational advertisements, you have a 
strong misgiving that even the Free-Marriage Fund may not be the 
pure unmixed good you have been led to hope, and which your friends 
the Misses Tabbethers, and your neighbour Easy, fondly believe. 
Following up this train of thought with a dim sense of puzzlement, 
and a scarcely acknowledged fear that your modest little donations may 
have been misapplied, you elicit from the Superintendent Registrar that 
the marriages in the district over which the reverend advertiser exer- 
cises spiritual sway average twenty a quarter, which, at 6s. each, the 
rate agreed upon in the parish, yields a sum of 20/. per annum. Some- 
what staggered at the discrepancy between the 20/. now received and 
the 100/. a-year, “the benevolent public” are asked to permanently pro- 
vide ; you are still more surprised to find that the amiable author of 
“MorAL AND Puysicau” cannot bind his successors legally or morally 
to give up a single marriage-fee, and that he openly declares “he will 
not commit imse/f” or his successors by promising to receive no 
offerings at marriage.” Feeling more and more puzzled as you proceed, 
you are next told that the poor of WEAVER’s GREEN are neither unable 
nor unwilling to pay the small marriage-fee settled by the bishop of the 
diocese a short time since; and that, as it has been pertinently argued, 
people who are too poor to pay 6s. are too poor to undertake the 
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responsibilities of marriage. But perhaps the strongest plea of all is, 
that in the rare cases when it may seem necessary to marry people 
without exacting a fee, that the Rev. — — — can do what all other 
incumbents do habitually—not take the fee at all. These are the facts 
which have given me a complete distrust of advertising pietists. Let 
it be accepted as a safe rule, that a man with a good cause, wanting it 
well supported and justly administered, has more seemly modes of 
coming before the public than by writing dunning letters, personally 
importuning them at their homes, or .by unclerical contributions to 
the too notoriously naughty column. There is nothing disrespect- 
ful to the cloth, and certainly nothing contrary to common sense, in 
the belief that as clergymen are, after all, only men, they may have 
some dubious members in their profession. Are not these the very 
people most likely to adopt questionable methods of raising money? | 
by no means wish to infer that the advertisements and circulars referred 
to emanate from Rey. Jeremy Diddlers whose cassocks barely cover the 
well-known threadbare dress-coat and stage inexpressibles of the cash- 
and-goods-craving hero of the farce. They may be good men and true; 
and free marriages, moral and physical problems, and apocryphal starva- 
tion cases, may all have their explanation in a serious and self-denying 
endeavour to do good. But you and I do not know, and cannot easily 
test this. The benevolent public is a gushing public, whose generosity 
prompts it to send stamps or remit money without hesitation or inquiry. 
All I ask is, that it should do this through some recognised channel, 
and where at least more than one man is responsible for proper ad- 
ministration and accurate accounts. The power of inditing a piteous 
story, or telling a plausible one, is not an effective guarantee against 
carelessness, and is not necessarily a testimony to character. One of 
the most flowery and touching orators I ever heard was accused, with 
great show of reason, of beating his wife; and the most eloquent 
exponent of Christian meekness and forbearance I ever saw has been 
convicted lately of cruelly maltreating an importunate collector who 
dared to dun him for taxes due to the Crown. I have since held 
pious professions to be not necessarily proofs of rectitude; and if I can 
but persuade “the benevolent public” to think with me to the extent of 
examining into the scope and bearing of all schemes claiming their 
support which are either anonymously launched or inadequately vouched, 
the chances of imposture would be materially diminished, and the cause 
of true charity proportionately advanced. 
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Land at Last. 


By EDMUND YATES, 
AUTHOR OF “ BROKEN TO HARNESS.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LETTER, 


THE houses in-St. Barnabas Square have an advantage over most 
other London residences in the possession of a “third room” on the 
ground-floor. There can be but few people who, purposing to change 
their domicile, have gone in for a study of the Z'imes Supplement or 
the mendacious catalogues of house-agents, but have read of the “noble 
dining-room, snug breakfast-room, and library,” and have found the 
said breakfast-room to be a most pernicious snug, about the size and 
depth of a warm-bath, and the “library” a soul-depressing hole just 
beyond the glazed top of the kitchen-stairs, to which were eventually 
relegated your old boots, the bust of the friend with whom since he 
presented it you have had a deadly quarrel, some odd numbers of maga- 
zines, and the frame-work of a shower-bath which, in a moment of mad- 
ness, you bought at a sale and never have been able to fit together. 
But the houses in St. Barnabas Square have each, built over what in 
other neighbourhoods is called “leads,”—a ghastly space where the cats 
creep stealthily about in the day-time, and whence at night they yowl 
with preternatural pertinacity,—a fine large room, devoted in most in- 
stances to the purposes of billiards, but at Lord Beauport’s given up 
entirely to Lord Caterham. It had been selected originally from its 
situation on the ground-floor giving the poor crippled lad easy means 
of exit and entrance, and preventing any necessity for his being carried 
—for walking was utterly impossible to him—up and down stairs. It 
was jis room; and there, and there alone, he was absolute master; there 
he was allowed to carry out what his mother spoke of as his “ fads,” 
what his father called “poor Caterham’s odd ways.” His brother, 
Lionel Brakespeare, had been in the habit of dropping in there twice or 
three times a-week and smoking his cigar, and turning over the “rum 
things” on the table, and asking advice which he never took, and 
lounging round the room, reading the backs of the books which he did 
not understand, and criticising the pictures which he knew nothing about. 
It would have been impossible to tell to what manner of man the room 
belonged from a cursory survey of its contents. Three fourths of the 
walls were covered with large bookcases filled with a heterogeneous 
assemblage of books. Here a row of poets, a big quarto Shakespeare 
in six volumes, followed by Youatt on the Horse, Philip Van Artevelde, 
and Stanhope’s Christian Martyr. In the next shelf Voltaire, all the 
Tennysons, Ir. Sponge’s Sporting-Tour, a work on Farriery, and Blunt on 
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the Pentateuch. So the mélange ran throughout the bookshelves; and on 
the fourth wall, where hung the pictures, it was not much better. For 
in the centre were Landscer’s “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” where that 
lovely Titania, unfairy-like if you please, but one of the most glorious 
specimens of pictured womanhood, pillows her fair face under the shadow 
of that magnificent ass’s-head; and Frith’s “Coming of Age,” and De- 
laroche’s “ Execution of Lady Jane Grey,” and three or four splendid 
proof-engravings of untouchable Sir Joshua; and among them, dotted 
here and there, hunting-sketches by Alken, and coaching bits from 
Fores. Scattered about on tables were pieces of lava ‘from Vesuvius, 
photographs from Pompeii, a collection of weeds and grasses from the 
Arctic regions (all duly labelled in the most precise handwriting), a 
horse’s shoe specially adapted for ice-travelling, specimens of egg-shell 
china, a box of gleaming carpenter’s tools, boxes of Tunbridge ware, 
fars of Indian manufacture, caricature statuettes by Danton, a case of 
shells, and another of geological specimens. Here stood an easel bear- 
ing a half-finished picture, in one corner was a sheaf of walking-sticks, 
against the wall a rack of whips. Before the fire was a carved-oak 
writing-desk, and on it, beside the ordinary blotting-pad and writing- 
materials, were an ancroid barometer, a small skeleton clock, and a silver 
handbell. And at it sat Viscount Caterham, his head drooping, his 
face pale, his hands idly clasped before him. 

Not an unusual position this with him, not unusual by any means 
when he was alone. In such society as he forced himself to keep—for 
with him it was more than effort to determine occasionally to shake off 
his love of solitude, to be present amongst his father’s guests, and to 
receive some few special favourites in his own rooms—he was more 
than pleasant, he was brilliant and amusing. Big, heavy, good-natured 
guardsmen, who had contributed nothing to the “go” of the evening, 
and had nearly tugged off their tawny beards in the vain endeavour to 
extract something to say, would go away, and growl in deep bass voices 
over their cigars about “that strordinary f’ler Caterham. Knows a lot, 
you know, that f’ler, *bout all sorts things. Can’t ceive where picks it all 
up; and as jolly as old boots, by Jove!” 

Old friends of Lord Beauport’s, now gradually dropping into fogie- 
dom, and clutching year by year more tightly the conventional pre- 
judices instilled into them in early life, listened with elevated eye- 
brows and dropping jaws to Lord Caterham’s outspoken opinions, 
now clothed in brilliant tropes, now crackling with smart antithesis, 
but always fresh, earnest, liberal, and vigorous; and when they 
talked him over in club-windows, these old boys would say that 
“there was something in that deformed fellow of Beauport’s, but 
that he was all wrong; his mind as warped as his body, by George!” 
And women—ah, that was the worst of all,—women would sit and 
listen to him on such rare occasions as he spoke before them, sit many 
of them steadfast-eyed and ear-attentive, and would give him smiles and 
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encouraging glances, and then would float away and talk to their next 
dancing-partner of the strange little man who had such odd ideas, and 
spoke so—so unlike most people, you know. 

He knew it all, this fragile, colourless, delicate cripple, bound for 
life to his wheel-chair, dependent for mere motion on the assistance 
of others; a something apart and almost without parallel, helpless as a 
little child, and yet with the brain, the heart, the passions of a man. 
No keener observer of outward show, no clearer reader of character than 
he. From out his deep-set melancholy eyes he saw the stare of astonish- 
ment, sometimes the look of disgust, which usually marked a first in- 
troduction to him; his quick ear caught the would-be compassionate 
inflection of the voice addressing him on the simplest matters; he knew 
what the old fogies were thinking of, as they shifted uneasily in their 
chairs as he spoke; and he interpreted clearly enough the straying 
glances and occasional interjections of the women. He knew it all, 
and bore it—bore it as the cross is rarely borne. 

Only three times in his life had there gone up from his lips a wail to 
the Father of mercies, a passionate outpouring of his heart, a wild inquiry 
as to why such affliction had been cast upon him. But three times, and 
the first of these was when he was a lad of eighteen. Lord Beauport had 
been educated at Charterhouse, where, as every one knows, Founder's 
Day is kept with annual rejoicings. To one of these celebrations Lord 
Beauport had gone, taking Lord Caterham with him. The speeches and 
recitations were over, and the crowd of spectators were filing out into 
the quadrangle, when Lord Caterham, whose chair was being whecled 
by a servant close by his father’s side, heard a cheery voice say, ‘ What, 
Brakespeare! ‘Gad, Lord Beauport, I mean! I forgot. Well, how are 
you, my dear fellow? I haven’t seen you since we sat on the same 
form in that old place.” Lord Caterham looked up and saw his father 
shaking hands with a jolly-looking middle-aged man, who rattled on— 
“Well, and you've been in luck and are a great gun! I’m delighted to 
hear it. You're just the fellow to bear your honours bravely. Oh, yes, 
I’m wonderfully well, thank God. And I’ve got my boy here at the old 
shop, doing just as we used to do, Brakespeare—Beauport, I mean. I'll 
introduce you. Here, Charley!” calling to him a fine handsome lad; 
“this is Lord Beauport, an old schoolfellow of mine. And you, Beau- 
port,—you’ve got children, eh?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lord Beauport—“ two boys.” 

“ Ah! that’s right. I wish they’d been here; I should have liked to 
have seen them.” The man rattled on, but Lord Caterham heard no 
more. He had heard enough. He knew that his father was ashamed 
to acknowledge his maimed and crippled child—ashamed of a comparison 
between the stalwart son of his old schoolfellow and his own blighted 
lad; and that night Lord Caterham’s pillow was wet with tears, and 
he prayed to God that his life might be taken from him. 

Twice since then the same feelings had been violently excited; but 
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the sense of his position, the knowledge that he was a perpetual grief 
and affliction to his parents, was ever present, and pervaded his very 
being. ‘To tell truth, neither his father nor his mother ever outwardly 
manifested their disappointment or their sorrow at the hopeless physical 
state of their firstborn son; but Lord Caterham read his father’s trouble 
in thousands of covert glances thrown towards the occupant of the 
wheeled chair, which the elder man thought were all unmarked, in 
short self-suppressed sighs, in sudden shiftings of the conversation when 
any subject involving a question of physical activity or muscular force 
happened to be touched upon, in the persistent way in which his father 
excluded him from those regular solemn festivities of the season, held at 
certain special times, and at which he by right should certainly have 
been present. 

No man knew better than Lord Beauport the horrible injustice 
he was committing; he felt that he was mutely rebelling against 
the decrees of Providence, and adding to the affliction already myste- 
riously dispensed to his unfortunate son by his treatment. He fought 
against it, but without avail; he cow/d not bow his head and kiss the 
rod by which he had been smitten. Had his heir been brainless, dissi- 
pated, even bad, he could have forgiven him. He did in his heart for- 
give his second son when he became all three; but that he, George 
Brakespeare, handsome Brakespeare, one of the best athletes of the day, 
should have to own that poor misshapen man as his son and heir!—it 
was too much. He tried to persuade himself that he loved his son; but 
he never looked at him without a shudder, never spoke of him with 
unflushed cheeks. 

As for Lady Beauport, from the time that the child’s malady first 
was proclaimed incurable, she never took the smallest interest in 
him, but devoted herself, as much as devotion was compatible with 
perpetual attendance at ball, concert, and theatre, to her second son. 
As a child, Lord Caterham had, by her express commands, been 
studiously kept out of her sight; and now that he was a man, she 
saw very much less of him than of many strangers. Twice or three times 
in the year she would enter his room and remain a few minutes, asking 
for his taste in a matter of fancy-costume, or something of the kind; 
and then she would brush his forehead with her lips, and rustle away 
perfectly satisfied with her manner of discharging the duties of mater- 
nity. 

And Lord Caterham knew all this; read it as in a book; and suffered, 
and was strong. Who know most of life, discern character most readily, 
and read it most deeply? We who what we call “mix in the world,” 
hurry hither and thither, buffeting our way through friends and foes, 
taking the rough and the smooth, smiling here, frowning there, but ever 
pushing onward? Or the quiet ones, who lie by in the nooks and lanes, 
and look on at the strife, and mark the quality and effect of the blows 
struck; who see not merely how, but why the battle has been under- 
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taken, who can trace the strong and weak points of the attack and 
defence, see the skirmishers thrown out here, the feigned retreat there, 
the mine ready prepared in the far distance? How many years had that 
crippled man looked on at life, standing as it were at the gates and 
peering in at the antics and dalliances, the bowings and scrapings, the 
mad moppings and idiotic mowings of the puppets performing? And had 
he not arrived during this period at a perfect knowledge of how the 
wires were pulled, and what was the result? 

Among them but not of them, in the midst of the whirl of London 
but as isolated as a hermit, with keen analytical powers, and leisure 
and opportunity to give them full swing, Lord Caterham passed his 
life in studying the lives of other people, in taking off the padding and 
the drapery, the paint and the tinsel, in looking behind the grins, and 
studying the motives for the sneers. Ah, what a life for a man to 
pass! situated as Lord Caterham was, he must under such circum- 
stances have become either a Quilp or an angel. The natural tendency 
is to the former; but Providence had been kind in one instance to Lord 
Caterham, and he, like Mr. Disraeli, went in for the angel. 

His flow of spirits was generally, to say the least of it, equable. 
When the dark hour was on him he suffered dreadfully; but this morn- 
ing he was more than usually low, for he had been pondering over his 
brother’s insane downfall, and it was with something like real pleasure 
that he heard his servant announce “ Mr. Barford,” and gave orders for 
that gentleman’s admittance. 

The Honourable Algernon Barford by prescriptive right, but “ Algy 
Barford” to any one after two days’ acquaintance with him, was one of 
those men whom it is impossible not to call by their Christian names; 
whom it is impossible not to like as an acquaintance; whom it is diffi- 
cult to take into intimate friendship; but with whom no one ever quar- 
relled. A big, broad-chested, broad-faced, light-whiskered man, perfectly 
dressed, with an easy rolling walk, a pleasant presence, a way of en- 
arming and “old boy-ing” you, without the least appearance of undue 
familiarity; on the contrary, with a sense of real delight in your society; 
with a voice which, without being in the least affected, or in the remotest 
degree resembling the tone of the stage-nobleman, had the real swell 
ring and roll in it; a kindly, sunny, chirpy, world-citizen, who, with 
what was supposed to be a very small income, lived in the best society, 
never borrowed or owed a sovereign, and was nearly always in good 
temper. Algy Barford was the very man to visit you when you were 
out of spirits. A glance at him was cheering; it revived one at once to 
look at his shiny bald forehead fringed with thin golden hair, at his 
saucy blue eyes, his big grinning mouth furnished with sparkling teeth; 
and when he spoke, his voice came ringing out with a cheery music of 
its own. 

“ Hallo, Caterham!” said he, coming up to the chair and placing one 
of his big hands on the occupant’s small shoulder; “how goes it, my 
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boy? Wanted to see you, and have a chat. How are you, old fellow, 
eh? Where does one put one’s hat, by the way, dear old boy? Can’t 
put it under my seat, you know, or I should think I was in church; and 
there’s no place in this den of yours; and—ah, that’ll do, on that lady’s 
head. Who is it? Oh, Pallas Athené; ah, very well then, non ivita 
Minerva, she'll support my castor for me. Fancy my recollecting Latin, 
eh? but I think I must have seen it on somebody’s crest. Well, and 
now, old boy, how are you?” 

“ Well, not very brilliant this morning, Algy. I—” 

“ Ah, like me, got rats, haven’t you ?” 

“ Rats ?” 

“Yes; whenever I’m out of spirits I think I’ve got rats—sometimes 
boiled rats. Oh, it’s all very well for you to langh, Caterham; but you 
know, though I’m generally pretty jolly, sometimes I have a regular 
file-gnawing time of it. I think I'll take a peg, dear old boy—a sherry 
peg—just to keep me up.” 

“To be sure. Just ring for Stevens, will you? hell—” 

“Not at all; I recollect where the sherry is and where the glasses 
live. Nourri dans le sérail, jen connais les détours. Here they are. 
Have a peg, Caterham?” 

“No, thanks, Algy; the doctor forbids me that sort of thing. I 
take no exercise to carry it off, you know; but I thought some one told 
me you had turned teetotaller.” 

“Gad, how extraordinarily things get wind, don’t you know! SoI 
did, honour!—kept to it all strictly, give you my word, for—ay, for a 
fortnight; but then I thought I might as well die a natural death, so 
I took to it again. This is the second peg I’ve had to-day—took num- 
ber one at the Foreign Office, with my cousin Jack Lambert. You 
know Jack?—little fellow—short and dirty, like a winter’s day.” 

“T know him,” said Caterham, smiling; “a sharp fellow.” 

“ Oh, yes, deuced cute little dog—knows every thing. I wanted 
him to recommend me a new servant—obliged to send my man away— 
couldn’t stand him any longer—always worrying me.” 

“ T thought he was a capital servant?” 

“Ye-es; knew too much though, and went to too many evening- 
parties—never would give me a chance of wearing my own black bags 
and dress-boots—kept ’em in constant requisition, by Jove! A greedy 
fellow too. I used to let him get just outside the door with the break- 
fast-things, and then suddenly call him back; and he never showed up 
without his mouth full of kidney, or whatever it was. And he always 
would read my letters—before I’d done with them, [ mean. I’m short- 
sighted, you know, and obliged to get close to the light: he was in 
such a hurry to find out what they were about, that he used to peep 
in through the window, and read them over my shoulder. I found 
this out; and this morning I was ready for -him with my fist neatly 
doubled-up in a thick towel. I saw his shadow come stealing across 
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the paper, and then I turned round and let out at him slap through 
the glass. It was a gentle hint that I had spotted his game; and so he 
came in when he had got his face right, and begged me to suit myself 
in a month, as he had heard of a place which he thought he should 
like better. Now, can you tell me of any handy fellow, Caterham?” 

“Not I; I’m all unlikely to know of such people. Stay, there was 
a man that—” 

“Yes; and then you stop. Gad, you're like the rest of the world, 
old fellow: you have an arviére pensée which prevents your telling a 
fellow a good thing.” 

“No, not that, Aley. I was going to say that there was a man who 
was Lionel’s servant. J don’t know whether he has got another place; 
but Lionel, you know—” and Lord Caterham stopped with a knot in 
his throat and burning cheeks. 

“JT know, dear old boy,” said Algy Barford, rising from his seat and 
ngain placing his hand on Caterham’s shoulder; “ of course I know. 
You're too much a man of the world”—(Heaven help us! Caterham 
« man of the world! But this was Algy Barford’s pleasant way of 
putting it)—“not to know that the clubs rang with the whole story 
last night. Don’t shrink, old boy. It’s a bad business; but I never 
heard such tremendous sympathy expressed for a—for a buffer—as for 
Lionel. Every body says he must have been no end cornered before 
he—before he—well, there’s no use talking of it. But what I wanted 
to say to you is this,—and I’m deuced glad you mentioned Lionel’s 
name, old fellow, for I’ve been thinking all the time I’ve been here 
how I could bring it in. Look here! he and I were no end chums, you 
know; I was much older than he; but we took to each other like any 
thing, and—and I got a letter from him from Liverpool with—with 
an enclosure for you, old boy.” 

Algy Barford unbuttoned his coat as he said these last words, took 
a long breath, and seemed immensely relieved, though he still looked 
anxiously towards his friend. 

“ An enclosure for me?” said Lord Caterham, turning deadly white; 
“no further trouble—no further misery for—” 

“On my honour, Caterham, I don’t know what it is,” said Algy 
Barford; “he doesn’t hint it in his letter tome. He simply says, ‘Let 
the enclosed be given to Caterham, and given by your own hand.’ He 
underlines that last sentence; and so I brought it on. I’m a bungling 
jackass, or I should have found means to explain it myself, by Jove! 
But as you’ve helped me, so much the better.” 

“ Have you it with you?” 

“Oh, yes; brought it on purpose,” said Algy, rising and taking his 
coat from a chair, and his hat from the head of Pallas Athené; “ here 
it is. Idon’t suppose any thing from poor Lionel can be very brilliant 
just now; but still, 1 know nothing. Good-by, Caterham, old fellow; 
can’t help me to a servant-man, eh? See you next week; meantime, 
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—and this earnest, old boy,—if there’s any thing I can do to help 
Lionel in any shape, you'll let me know, won't you, old fellow?” 

And Algy Barford handed Lord Caterham the letter, kissed his 
hand, and departed in his usual airy, cheery fashion. 

That night Lord Caterham did not appear at the dinner-table; and 
his servant, on being asked, said that his master “ had been more than 
usual queer-like,” and had gone to bed very early. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FIRST VISIT. 


GEOFFREY LUDLOW was in his way arecognisant and a grateful man, 
grateful for such mercies as he knew he enjoyed; but from never having 
missed it, from never having experienced its loss, he was not sufficiently 
appreciative of one of the greatest of life’s blessings, the faculty of sleep 
at will. He could have slept, had he so willed it, under the tremen- 
dous cannonading, the few-@enfer, before Sebastopol, or while Mr. Glad- 
stone was speaking his best speech, or Mr. Tennyson was reading aloud 
his own poetry; whenever and wherever he chose he could sleep the 
calm peaceful sleep of an infant. Some people tell you they are too 
tired to sleep—that was never the case with Geoffrey; others that their 
minds are too full, that they are too excited, that the weather is too hot 
or too cold, that there is too much noise, or that the very silence is too 
oppressive. But, excited or comatose, hot or cold, in the rumble of London 
streets or the dead silence of—well, he had never tried the Desert, but 
let us say Walton-on-the-Naze, Geoffrey Ludlow no sooner laid his head 
on the pillow than he went off into a sound, glorious, healthy sleep— 
steady, calm, and peaceful; not one of your stertorous, heavy, growling 
slumbers, nor your starting, fly-catching, open-mouthed, moaning states, 
but a placid regular sleep, so quiet and undisturbed that he scarcely 
seemed to breathe; and often as a child had caused his mother to ex- 
amine with anxiety whether the motionless figure stretched upon the 
little bed was only sleeping naturally, or whether the last long sleep, 
the sleep of death, had not fallen on it. 

Dreams he had, no doubt; but they by no means disturbed the re- 
freshing, invigorating character of his repose. On the night of his 
adventure in the streets, he dreamt the Lamia dream without its in 
the least affecting his slumber; and when he opened his eyes the next 
morning, with the recollection of where he was, and what day it was, 
and what he had to do—those post-waking thoughts which come to 
all of us—there came upon him an indefinable sensation of something 
pleasurable and happy, of something bright and sunshiny, of some- 
thing which made his heart feel light within him, and caused him to 
open his eyes and grapple with the day at once. 

Some one surely must long ere this have remarked how our manner 
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of waking from slumber is affected by our state of mind. The instant 
that consciousness comes upon us, the dominant object of our thoughts, 
be it pleasant or horrible, is before us: the absurd quarrel with the 
man in the black beard last night, about—what was it about? the ac- 
ceptance which Smith holds, which must be met, and can’t be renewed; 
the proposal in the conservatory to Emily Fairbairn, while she was 
flushed with the first valse after supper, and we with Mrs. Tresillian’s 
champagne ;—or, per contra, as they say in the City, the thrilling pres- 
sure of Flora Maitland’s hand, and the low whisper in which she gave 
us rendezvous at the Botanical Féte this afternoon; the lawyer’s letter 
informing us of our godfather’s handsome legacy:—all these, whether 
for good or ill, come before us with the first unclosing of our eyelids. 
If agreeable, we rouse ourselves at once, and lie simultaneously chew- 
ing the cud of pleasant thoughts and enjoying the calm haven of our 
bed; if objectionable, we try and shut them out yet for a little while, 
and turning round court sleep once more. 


What was the first thought that flashed across Geoffrey Ludlow’s 


brain immediately on his waking, and filled him with hope and joy? 
Not the remembrance of the purchase of his picture by Mr. Stompff, 
though that certainly occurred to him, with Stompff’s promises of future 
employment, and the kind words of his old friends at the Titians, all 
floating simultaneously across his mind. But with these thoughts came 
the recollection ofa fragile form, and a thin hand with long lithe fin- 
gers wound round his own, and a low feeble voice whispering the words 
* Bless you!—saved me!” in his listening ear. 

Beneath the flickering gas-lamps, or in the dim half-light of Mrs. 
Flexor’s room, he had been unable to make out the colour of the 
eyes, or of the thick hair which hung in heavy masses over her 
checks; it was a spiritual recollection of her at. the best; but he 
would soon change that into a material inspection. So, after set- 
tling in his own mind—that mind which coincides so readily with 
our wishes—that it was benevolence which prompted his every action, 
and which roused in him the desire to know how the patient of the 
previous night was. getting on, he sprang from his bed, and pulled 
the string of his shower-bath with an energy which not even the know- 
ledge of the water’s probable temperature could mitigate. But he had 
not proceeded half-way through his toilet, when the old spirit of irre- 
solution began to exercise its dominion over him. Was it not some- 
what of a Quixotic adventure in which he was engaging? To succour 
a starving frozen girl on a wet night was merely charitable and humane; 
there was no man of any thing like decent feeling but would have acted 
as he had done, and—by George!—here the hair-brushes were suspended 
in mid-air, just threatening a descent one on either side of his bushy 
head—wouldn’t it have been better to have accepted Charley Poitts’s 
suggestion, and let the policeman take her to the workhouse? There 
she would have had every attention and—bah! every attention! the 
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truckle-bed in a gaunt bare room, surrqunded by disease in every shape; 
the perfunctory visits of the parish-doctor; the—oh, no! and, moreover, 
had he not heard, or at all events imagined he heard, the pallid lips 
mutter “Not there!” No! there was something in her which—which— 
at all events—well, ruat cwlum, it was done, and he must take the con- 
sequences; and down came the two hair-brushes like two avalanches, and 
worried his unresisting scalp like two steam-harrows. The recollection 
of the fragile frame, and the thin hands, and the broken voice, sup- 
ported by the benevolent theory, had it all their own way from that 
time out, until he had finished dressing, and sent him downstairs in a 
thoroughly happy mood, pleased with what he had done, more pleased 
still with the notion of what he was about todo. He entered the room 
briskly, and striding up to an old lady sitting at the head of the 
breakfast-table, gave her a sounding kiss. 

“ Good-morning, dearest mother.—How do, Til dear?” turning to 
a young woman who was engaged in pouring out the tea. “I’m late 
again, I see.” 

“ Always on sausage mornings, I notice, Geoffrey,” said Mrs. Lud- 
low, with a little asperity. “It does not so much matter with haddock, 
though it becomes leathery; or eggs, for you like them hard; but 
sausages should be eaten hot, or not at all; and to-day, when I’d sent 
specially for these, knowing that nasty herb-stuffing is indigestible— 
let them deny it if they can—it does seem hard that—well, never 
mind—” 

Mrs. Ludlow was a very good old lady, with one great failing: 
she was under the notion that she had to bear what she called “a 
cross,” a most uncomfortable typical object, which caused all her 
friends the greatest annoyance, but in which, though outwardly mourn- 
ful, she secretly rejoiced, as giving her a peculiar status in her circle. 
This cross intruded itself into all the social and domestic details of 
her life, and was lugged out metaphorically on all possible occasions. 

“ Don’t mind me, mother,” said Geoff; “the sausages will do splen- 
didly. I overslept myself; I was a little late last night.” 

“Oh, at those everlasting Titians.—I declare I forgot,” said the 
young woman who had been addressed as “ Til,” and who was Geoffrey’s 
only sister. “ Ah, poor fellow! studying his art till two this morning, 
wasn’t he?” And Miss Til made a comic sympathetic moue, which made 
Geoff laugh. 

“Two!” said Mrs. Ludlow; “nearer three, Matilda. I ought to 
know, for I had water running down my back all night, and my feet 
as cold as stone; and I had a perfect revollection of having left the key 
of the linen-closet in the door, owing to my having been hurried down 
to luncheon yesterday when I was giving Martha out; the clean pillow- 
cases. However, if burglars do break into that linen-closet, it won’t be 
for my not having mentioned it, as I call you to witness, Matilda.” 

“ All right, mother,” said Geoffrey; “ we’llrun the risk of that. I’m 
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very sorry I disturbed the house, but I eas late, I confess; but I did 
some good, though.” 

“Oh, yes, Geoffrey, we know,” said Matilda. “Got some new 
notions for a subject, or heard some esthetic criticism; or met some 
wonderful lion, who’s going to astonish the world, and ‘of whom no 
one ever hears again! You always have done something extraordinary 
when youre out very late, I find.” 

“ Well, I did something really extraordinary last night. I sold my 
picture the ‘Ballroom,’ you know; and for what do you think ?—two 
hundred pounds.” 

“Oh, Geoff, you dear, darling old Geoff! I am so glad! Two 
hundred pounds! Oh, Geoff, Geoff! You dear, lucky old fellow!” 
and Miss Til flung her arms round her brother’s neck and hugged 
him with delight. Mrs. Ludlow said never a word; but her cross 
melted away momentarily, her eyes filled with tears, and her lips 
quivered. Geoffrey noticed this, and so soon as he had returned his 
sister’s hearty embrace, he went up to his mother, and kneeling by her 
side, put up his face for her kiss. 

“God bless you, my son!” said the old lady reverently, as she gave 
it; “God bless you! This is brave news, indeed. I knew it would 
come in time; but—” 

“Yes; but tell us all about it, Geoff. How did it come about? and 
how ever did you pluck up courage, you dear, bashful, nervous old 
thing, to ask such a price?” 

“ J—why, Til, you know that I—and you, dear mother, you know 
too that—not that I am bashful, as Til says; but still there’s some- 
thing. Oh, I should never have sold the picture, I believe, if I’d been 
let alone. It was Charley Potts sold it for me.” 

“Charles Potts! That ridiculous young man! Well, I should never- 
have thought it,” said Mrs. Ludlow. 

Miss Matilda said nothing, but a faint flush rose on her neck and 
cheeks, and died away again as quickly as it came. 

“Oh, he’s a capital man of business—for any body else, that’s to 
say. He don’t do much good for himself. He sold the picture for me, 
and prevented my saying a word in the whole affair. And who do you 
think has bought it? Mr. Stompff the great dealer, who tells me he'll 
take as many more of the same style as I like to paint.” 

“ This is great news indeed, my boy,” said the old lady. “ You've 
only to persevere, and your fortune’s made. Only one thing, Geoffrey, 
—never paint on Sunday, or you'll never become a great man.” 

“Well but, mother,” said Geoff, smiling, “Sir Joshua Reynolds 
pointed always on Sundays until Johnson’s death; and he was a great 
man.” 


“Ah, well, my dear,” replied his mother forcibly, if not logically, 
“that’s nothing to do with it.” 


Then Geoffrey, who had been hurrying through his sausage, and 
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towards the last began to grow nervous and fidgety—accounted for by 
his mother and sister from his anxiety to go and see Mr. Stompff, and 
at once fling himself on to fresh canvases—finished his breakfast, and 
went out to get hishat. Mrs. Ludlow, with her “cross” rapidly coming 
upon her, sat down to “do the books,”—an inspection of the household 
brigade of tradesmen’s accounts which she carried on weekly with the 
sternest rigour; and Matilda, who was by no means either a romantic 
or a strong-minded young woman, commenced to darn a basketful of 
Geoffrey’s socks. Then the sock-destroyer put his head in at the door, 
his mouth ornamented with a large cigar, and calling out “ Good-by,” 
departed on his way. 

The fragile form, the thin hands, and the soft low voice had it all 
their own way with Geoffrey Ludlow now. He was going to see their 
owner; in less than an hour he should know the colour of the eyes and the 
hair; and figuratively Geoffrey walked upon air; literally, he strode along 
with bright eyes and flushed cheeks, swinging his stick, and, but for the 
necessity of clenching his cigar between his teeth, inclined to hum a 
tune aloud. He scarcely noticed any of the people he met; but such 
as he did casually glance at he pitied from the bottom of his soul: there 
were no thin hands or soft voices waiting for them. And it must be 
owned that the passers-by who noticed him returned his pity. The 
clerks on the omnibuses, sucking solemnly at their brier-root pipes, or 
immersed in their newspapers, solemn staid men going in “to business,” 
on their regular daily routine, looked up with wonder on this buoyant 
figure, with its black wideawake hat and long floating beard, its jerky 
walk, its swinging stick, and its general air of light-hearted happiness. 
The cynical clerks, men with large families, whom nothing but an in- 
crease of salary could rouse, interchanged shoulder-shrugs of contempt, 
and the omnibus-conductor, likewise a cynic, after taking a long stare 
at Geoffrey, called to his driver, “’Appy cove that! looks as if he’d 
found a fourpenny-piece, don’t he?” 

But, entirely ignorant of the attention he was attracting, Geoff 
blithely pursued his way. He lived at Brompton, and he was bound 
for the neighbourhood of Portland Place; so he turned in at the 
Albert Gate, and crossing the enclosure and the Row, made for Gros- 
venor Gate. In the Park he was equally the object of remark: the 
nurse-girls called their charges to come “to heel” out of the way of 
that “nasty ugly big man;” the valetudinarians taking their constitu- 
tional in the Row loathed him for swinging his stick and making their 
horses shy as he passed; the park-keepers watched him narrowly, as 
one probably with felonious intent to the plants or the ducks. 

Still, utterly unconscious, Geoffrey went swinging along across 
Grosvenor Square, down Brook Street; and not until he turned into 
Bond Street did he begin to realise entirely the step he was about 
to take. Then he wavered, in mind and in gait; he thought he would 
turn back; he did turn back, irresolute, doubtful. Better have 
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nothing more to do with it; nip it in the bud; send Charley Potts 
with a couple of sovereigns to Mrs. Flexor’s, and tell him to set the 
girl on her way again, and wish her God-speed. But what if she were 
still ill, unable to move? people didn’t gain sufficient strength in twelve 
hours; and Charley, though kind-hearted, was rather brusque ; and then 
the low voice, with the “ Bless you!—saved me!” came murmuring in 
his ear; and Geoffrey, like Whittington, turned again, and strode on 
towards Little Flotsam Street. 

When he got near Flexor’s door, he faltered again, and very nearly 
gave in; but looking up, saw Mrs. Flexor standing on the pavement; 
and perceiving by her manner that his advent had been noticed, pro- 
ceeded, and was soon alongside that matron. 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Flexor.” 

“ Good-mornin’, sir; thought you’d be over early, though not lookin’ 
for you now, but for Reg’las, my youngest plague, so called after Mr. 
Scumble’s Wictory of the Carthageniums, who has gone for milk for 
some posset for our dear; who is much better this mornin’, the Lord a 
mussy! Dr. Rollix have been, and says we may sit up a little, if taking 
nourishment prescribed; and pleased to see you we shall be. A pretty 
creetur, Mr. Ludlow, though thin as thin and low as low; but what can 
we expect?” 

* She is better, then?” 

“ A deal better, more herself like; though not knowing what she 
was before, I can’t exactly say. Flexor was fine and buffy when he 
came home last night, after you was gone, sir. Them nasty Titiums, 
he always gets upset there. And now he’s gone to sit to Mr. Potts for 
—ah, well, some Roman party whose name I never can remember.” 

“Ts your patient up, Mrs. Flexor?” 

“ Gettin’. We shall be ready to see you in five minutes, sir. I'll 
go and see to her at once.” 

Mrs. Flexor retired, and Geoffrey was left to himself for a quarter 
of an hour standing in the street, during which time he amused himself 
as most people would under similar circumstances. That is to say, he 
stared at the houses opposite and at the people who passed; and then 
he beat his stick against his leg, and then he whistled a tune, and then, 
having looked at his watch five times, he looked at it for the sixth. Then 
he walked up the street, taking care to place his foot on the round 
iron of every coal-shoot; and then he walked down the street, carrying 
out a determination to step in the exact centre of every flagstone; and 
then, after he had pulled his beard a dozen times, and lifted his wide- 
awake hat as many, that the air might blow upon his hot forehead, he 
saw Mrs. Flexor’s head protrude from the doorway, and he felt very 
much inclined to run away. But he checked himself in time, and 
entered the house, and, after a ghostly admonition from Mrs. Flexor 
“not to hagitate her,” he opened the parlour-door, which Mrs. Flexor 
duly shut behind him, and entered the room. 
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But little light ever groped its way between the closely-packed rows 
of houses in Little Flotsam Street, even on the brightest summer day; 
and on a dark and dreary winter’s morning Mrs. Flexor’s little front 
parlour was horribly dark. The worthy landlady had some wild notion, 
whence derived no one knew, that an immense amount of gentility was 
derived from keeping the light out; and consequently the bottom part 
of her windows were fitted with dwarf wire-blinds, and the top part 
with long linen-blinds, and across both were drawn curtains made of 
a kind of white fishing-net; so that even so little daylight as Little 
Flotsam Street enjoyed was greatly diluted in the Flexorian establish- 
ment. 

But Geoffrey Ludlow saw stretched out on a miserable black horsehair 
sofa before him there this fragile form which had been haunting his 
brain for the last twelve hours. Ah, how thin and fragile it was; how 
small it looked, even in its worn draggled black-merino dress! As he 
advanced noiselessly, he saw that the patient slept; her head was thrown 
back, her delicate white hands (and almost involuntarily Geoffrey marked 
that she wore no wedding-ring) were clasped across her breast, and her 
hair, put off her dead-white face, fell in thick clusters over her shoulders. 

With a professional eye Geoffrey saw at once that whatever trouble 
she might have taken, she could not have been more artistically posed 
than in this natural attitude. The expression of her eyes was want- 
ing; and, as he sunk into a chair at her feet, her eyes opened upon 
him. Then he saw her face in its entirety; saw large deep-violet 
eyes, with dark lashes and eyebrows; a thin slightly aquiline nose; 
small thin close lips, and a little chin; a complexion of the deadest 
white, without the smallest colour; and hair, long thick rich luxuriant 
hair, of a deep red-gold colour,—not the poetic “ auburn,” not the vulgar 
“carrots ;” a rich metallic red, unmistakable, admitting of no compro- 
mise, no darkening by grease or confining by fixature—a great mass of 
deep-red hair, strange, weird, and oddly beautiful. The deep-violet 
eyes, opening slowly, fixed their regard on his face without a tremor, 
and with a somewhat languid gaze; then brightened slowly, while the 
hands were unclasped, and the voice—how well Geoff remembered its 
tones, and how they thrilled him again!—murmured faintly, “It is 
you !” 

What is that wonderful something in the human voice which at once 
proclaims the social status of the speaker? The proletary and the rotu- 
rier, Nature willing, can have as good features, grow as flowing beards, 
be as good in stature, grace, and agility, as the noblest patrician, or the 
man in whose veins flows the purest sangre azul; but they fail generally 
in hands, always in voice. Geoffrey Ludlow, all his weakness and irreso- 
lution notwithstanding, was necessarily by his art a student of life and 
character; and no sooner did he hear those three little words spoken in 
that tone, than all his floating ideas of shamming tramp or hypo- 
critical street-walker, as connected with the recipient of his last night’s 
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charity, died away, and he recognised at once the soft modulations of 
education, if not of birth. 

But those three words, spoken in deep low quivering tones, while 
they set the blood dancing in Geoffrey Ludlow’s veins, made him at the 
same time very uncomfortable. He had a wild dread of any thing 
romantic; and there flashed through his mind an idea that he could only 
answer this remark by exclaiming, “’Tis I!” or “ Ay, indeed!” or some- 
thing else equally absurd and ridiculous. So he contented himself with 
bowing his head and putting out his hand—into which the long lithe 
fingers came fluttering instantly. Then with burning cheeks Geoffrey 
bent forward, and said, “ You are better to-day?” 

* Oh, so much—so much better! thanks to you, thanks to you!” 

“Your doctor has been?” She bowed her head in reply. 

‘And you have every thing you wish for?” She bowed again; this 
time glancing up—with, oh, such a light in the greenish-gray eyes— 
into Geoffrey’s face ! 

“'Then—then I will leave you now,” said he, awkwardly enough. 
The glance fell as he said this, but flashed again full and earnest in 
an instant; the lithe fingers wound round his wrist, and the voice, even 
lower and more tremulously than before, whispered, “ You'll come to- 
morrow?” 

Geoff flushed again, stammered, “ Yes, oh, by all means!” made a 
clumsy bow, and went out. 


Now this was a short, and not a particularly satisfactory, interview; 
but the smallest detail of it remained in Geoffrey Ludlow’s mind, and 
was reproduced throughout the remainder of that day and the first por- 
tion of the succeeding night, for him to ponder over. He felt the clasp 
of her fingers yet on his wrist, and he heard the soft voice, “ You'll 
come to-morrow?” It must be a long distance, he thought, that he 
would not go to gaze into those eyes, to touch that hand, to hear that 
voice again ! 


CuHaPTerR VII. 
CHEZ POTTS. 


Mr. Ports lived in Berners Street, on the second-floor of a rambling 
big old-fashioned house, which in its palmy days had been inhabited by 
people of distinction; and in which it was rumoured in the art-world 
that the great Mr. Fuseli had once lived, and painted those horrors 
which sprung from the nightmare consequent on heavy suppers of pork- 
chops. But these were the days of its decadence, and each of its floors 
had now a separate and distinct tenant. The ground-floor was a kind 
of half show-room, half-shop, held by Mr. Lectern the great church- 
upholsterer. Specimens of stained-glass windows, croziers, and brass 
instruments like exaggerated beadles’-staves, gilt sets of communion- 
service, and splendidly-worked altar-cloths occupied the walls; the visi- 
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tor walked up to the desk at which Mr. Lectern presided, between groves 
of elaborately-carved pulpits and reading-desks; and brazen eagles were 
extending their wings in every available corner. On the first-floor 
Mdlle. Stetti gave lessons to the nobility, gentry, and the public in 
general.in the fashionable dances of the day, and in the Magyar sceptre- 
exercises for opening the chest and improving the figure. Malle. Stetti 
had a very large connection; and as many of her pupils were adults 
who had never learned to dance while they were supple and tender, and 
as, under the persevering tuition of their little instructress, they gam- 
bolled in a cumbrous and rather elephantine manner, they earned for 
themselves many hearty anathemas from Mr. Potts, who found it im- 
possible to work with any thing like a steady hand while the whole 
house was rocking under the influence of a stout stockbroker doing the 
“changes,” or while the walls trembled at every bound of the fourteen- 
stone lady from Islington, who was being initiated into the mysteries of 
the gavotte. But Charley Potts’s pipe was the only confidant of his 
growled anathemas, and on the whole he got on remarkably well with 
his neighbours; for Mr. Lectern had lent him bits of oak furniture to 
paint from; and once when he was ill, Mdlle. Stetti, who was the dear- 
est, cheeriest, hardest-working, best-tempered little creature in existence, 
had made him broths and “ goodies” with her own hand, and when he 
was well had always a kind word and a smile for him,—and, indeed, 
revelled in the practical humour and buffoonery of “ce farceur Pott.” For 
Mr. Potts was nothing if not funny; the staircase leading to his rooms 
began to be decorated immediately after you had passed Mdlle. Stetti’s 
apartments; an enormous hand, sketched in crayon, with an outstretched 
finger, directed attention to an inscription—“ To the halls of Potts!” 
Just above the little landing you were confronted by a big beef-eater’s 
head, out of the mouth of which floated a balloon-like legend—* Walk 
up, walk up, and see the great Potts!” The aperture of the letter-box 
in the door formed the mouth in a capital caricatured head of Charley 
himself ; and instead of a bell-handle, there hung a hare’s-foot, beneath 
which was gummed a paper label with a written inscription—* Tug 
the trotter.” 

Three days after the gathering at the Titian Sketching-Club, Mr. 
Potts sat in his studio, smoking a pipe, and glaring vacantly at 
a picture on an easel in front of him. It was not a comfortable room; 
its owner’s warmest friend could not have asserted that. There was 
no carpet, and the floor was begrimed with the dirt of ages, and with 
spilt tobacco and trodden-in cigar-ash. The big window was half 
stopped-up, and had no curtain. An old oak-cabinet against the wall, 
surmounted by the inevitable plaster torso, and studies of hands and 
arms, had lost one of its supporting feet, and looked as though momen- 
tarily about to topple forward. A table in the middle of the room was 
- crowded with litter, amongst which a pewter-pot reared itself conspicu- 
ously. Over an old sofa were thrown a big rough Inverness-cape, a 
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wide-awake hat, and a thick stick; while on a broken, ragged, but 
theatrically-tawdry arm-chair, by the easel, were a big palette already 
“set,” a colour-box, and a sheaf of brushes. Mr. Potts himself was 
dressed in a shepherd’s-plaid shooting-coat, adorned here and there with 
dabs of paint, and with semi-burnt brown patches, the result of the in- 
cautious dropping of incandescent tobacco and vesuvians. He had on a 
pair of loose rough trousers, red-morocco slippers without heels, and 
he wore no neckcloth; but his big turned-down shirt-collar was open at 
the throat. He wore no beard, but had a large sweeping Austrian 
moustache, which curled fiercely at the ends; had thin brown hair, 
light-blue eyes, and the freshest and healthiest of complexions. No 
amount of late hours, of drinking and smoking, could apparently have 
any effect on this baby-skin; and under the influence of cold water and 
yellow soap, both of which he used in large quantities, he seemed 
destined to remain—so far as his complexion was concerned—“beau- 
tiful for ever,’—or at least until long after Madame Rachel’s clients 
had seen the worthlessness of pigments. J.ooking at him as he sat 
there—his back bent nearly double, his eyes fixed on his picture, his 
pipe fixed stiffly between his teeth, and his big bony hands clasped in 
front of him—there was no mistaking him for any thing but a gentle- 
man; ill-dressed, slatternly, if you like; but a true gentleman, every 
inch of him. 

The “trotter” outside being tugged with tremendous violence roused 
him from his reverie, and he got up-and opened the door, saying, as 
he did so, “ Why didn’t you ring? I would, if I’d been you. You're 
in the bell-hanging line, I should think, by the way you jerked my 
wire. Hollo, Bowker, my boy! is it you? What’s the matter? Are 
you chivied by a dun on the staircase, or fainting for a pull at the 
pewter, that you come with such a ring as that? Bring your body in, 
old man; there’s a wind here enough to shave you.” 

Mr. Bowker preceded his friend into the room, looked into the 
pewter-pot, drained it, wiped his beard with a handkerchief, which he 
took out of his hat, and said, in a solemn deep voice: “ Potts, my pip- 
kin, how goes it?” 

“ Pretty well, old man, pretty well—considering the weather. And 
you?” 

“Your William se porte bien. Hallo!” glancing at the easel, while 
he took a pipe from his pocket and filled it from a jar on the table; 
“hallo! something new! What’s the subject? Who is the Spanish 
party in tights? and what’s the venerable buffer in the clerical get-up of 
the period putting out his hand about?” 

“Oh, it’s a scene from Gil Blas, where the archbishop of Grenada 
discharges him, you know.” 

“No, I don’t, and I don’t want to hear; your William, dear boy, has 
discovered that life is too short to have any thing explained to him: if - 
he don’t see it at first, he let’s it pass. The young party’s right leg is 
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out of drawing, my chick; just give your William a bit of chalk. There 
—not being a patient at the Orthopedic Hospital—that’s where his foot 
would come to. The crimson of the reverend gent’s gown is about as 
bad as any thing I’ve seen for a long time, dear boy. Hand over 
the palette and brushes for two minutes. Your William is a rum old 
skittle ; but if there’s one thing he knows about, it is colour.” And 
Charley, who knew that, with all his eccentricity, Mr. Bowker, or “ your 
William,” as he always spoke of himself, was a thorough master of his 
art, handed him what he required, and sat by watching him. 

A fat bald-headed man with a grizzled beard, a large paunch and 
flat splay feet, badly dressed and not too clean, Mr. Bowker did not give 
one the idea of ever having been an “ object of interest” to any one save 
the waiter at the tavern where he dined, or the tobacconist where he 
bought his Cavendish. But yet there had been a day when bright eyes 
grew brighter at his approach, tiny ears latticed with chestnut-hair had 
eagerly drunk-in the music of his voice, gentle hands had thrilled 
beneath his touch. He had bright blue eyes himself then, and long 
hair, and a slim figure. He was young Mr. Bowker, whose first pic- 
tures exhibited at Somerset House had made such a sensation, and who 
was so much noticed by Sir David Wilkie, and for whom Mr. Northcote 
prophesied such a future, and whom Mr. Fuseli called a “coot prave 
poy!” He was the young Mr. Bowker who was recommended by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence as drawing-master to the lovely young wife of old 
Mr. Van Den Bosch, the Dutch banker and financier long resident in 
London. He was “ that scoundrel Bowker, sir,” who, being wildly roman- 
tic, fell head-over-cars in love with his pupil; and finding that she was 
cruelly ill-treated by the old ruffian her husband, ran away with her to 
Spain, and by that rash act smashed-up his career and finally settled 
himself for ever. Old Van Den Bosch got a divorce, and died, leaving 
all his money to his nephews; and then William Bowker and the woman 
he had eloped with returned to England, to find himself universally 
shunned and condemned. His art was as good, nay a thousand times 
better than ever ; but they would not hear of him at the Royal Academy 
now; would not receive his pictures; would not allow the mention of his 
name. Patrons turned their backs on him, debts accumulated, the wo- 
man for whom-he had sacrificed every thing died,—penitent so far as she 
herself was concerned, but adoring her lover to the last, arid calling 
down blessings on him with her latest breath. And then William Bow- 
ker strove no more, but accepted his position and sunk into what he was, 
a kindly, jolly, graceless vagabond, doing no harm, but very little good. 
He had a little private money on which he lived; and as time progressed, 
some of his patrons, who found he painted splendidly and cheaply, came 
back to him and gave him commissions; but he never again attempted 
to regain his status; and so long as he had enough to supply his simple 
daily wants, seemed content. He was a great favourite with some half- 
dozen young men of Charley Potts’s set, who had a real love and 
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regard for him, and was never so happy as when helping them with 
advice and manual assistance. 

Charley watched him at his work, and saw with delight the arch- 
bishop’s robe gradually growing all a-glow beneath the master’s touch; 
and then, to keep him in good-humour and amused, began to talk, telling 
him a score of anecdotes, and finally asking him if he’d heard any thing 
of Tommy Smalt. 

“Tommy Smalt, sir?” cried Bowker, in his cheery voice ; “ Tommy 
Smalt, sir, is in clover! Your William has been able to put Tommy on 
to a revenue of at least thirty shillings a-week. Tommy is now the 
right-hand man of Jacobs of Newman Street; and the best judges say 
that there are no Ostades, Jan Steens, or Gerard Dows like Tommy’s.” 

“What do you mean?—copies?” 

“Copies! no, sir; originals!” 

“ Originals?” 

“Certainly! original Tenierses, of boors drinking; Wouvermans, not 
forgetting the white horse; or Jan Steens, with the never-failing episode; 
—all carefully painted by Tommy Smalt and his fellow-labourers! Ah, 
Jacobs is a wonderful man! There never was such a fellow; he sticks 
at nothing; and when he finds a man who can do his particular work, he 
keeps him in constant employment.” 

“ Well, but is the imposition never detected? Don’t the pictures 
look new ?” 

“Oh, most verdant of youths, of course not! The painting is clob- 
bered with liquorice-water; and the varnish is so prepared that it cracks 
at once; and the signature in the corner is always authentic; and there’s 
a genuine look of cloudy vacancy and hopeless bankruptcy about the 
whole that stamps it at once to the connoisseur as the real thing. 
Tommy’s doing a ‘ Youth’s Head’ by Rembrandt now, which ought to 
get him higher pay; it ought indeed. It’s for a Manchester man. 
They’re very hot about Rembrandts at Manchester.” 

“ Well, you’ve put me up to a new wrinkle. And Jacobs lives by 
this?” 

“Lives by it! ay, and lives like a prince too. Mrs. J. to fetch him 
every day in an open barouche, and coachman and footman in sky-blue 
livery, and all the little J.’s hanging over the carriage-doors, and ren- 
dering Newman Street dark with the shadow of their noses. Lives by it ! 
ay, and why not? There will always be fools in the world, thank Hea- 
ven!—or how should you and I get on, Charley, my boy?—and so long as 
people will spend money on what they know nothing about, for the sake 
of cutting-out their friends, gaining a spurious reputation for taste, or 
cutting a swell as ‘ patrons of the fine-arts,’—patrons indeed! that word 
nearly chokes me!—it’s quite right that they should be pillaged and 
done. No man can love art in the same manner that he can love pan- 
cakes. He must know something about it, and have some appreciation 
of it. Now no man with the smallest knowledge of art would go to 
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Jacobs; and so I say that the lords and railway-men and cotton-men 
who go there simply as a piece of duff—to buy pictures as they would 
carpets—-are deuced well served out. There! your William has not 
talked so much as that in one breath for many a long day. The pew- 
ter’s empty. Send for some more beer, and let’s have a damp; my 
throat’s as dry as a lime-burner’s wig.” 

Charley Potts took up the pewter-measure, and going on to the land- 
ing outside the door, threw open the staircase-window, and gave a shrill 
whistle. This twice repeated had some effect; for a very much-be- 
ribboned young lady in the bar of the opposite public-house looked up, 
and nodded with great complaisance; and then Charley, having made a 
solemn bow, waved the empty quart-pot three times round his head. 
Two minutes afterwards a bare-headed youth, with his shirt-sleeves 
rolled up to his shoulders, crossed the road, carefully bearing a paste- 
board hat-box, with which he entered the house, and which he delivered 
into Mr. Potts’s hands. 

“Good boy, Richard! never forget the hat-box; come for it this 
evening, and take back both the empty pewters in it.—It would never 
do, Bowker, my boy, to have beer—vulgar beer, sir—in its native pew- 
ter come into a respectable house like this. The pious parties, who buy 
their rattletraps and properties of old Lectern down below, would be 
scandalised ; and poor little Mossoo woman Stetti would lose her swell 
connection. So Caroline and I—that’s Caroline in the bar, with the 
puce-coloured ribbons—arranged this little dodge; and it answers first- 
rate.” 

“ Ha—a!” said Mr. Bowker, putting down the tankard half-empty, 
and drawing a long breath; “beer is to your William what what’s-his- 
name is to thingummy; which, being interpreted, means that he can’t 
get on without it. I never take a big pull at a pewter without think- 
ing of our Geoff. How is our Geoff?” 

“Our Geoff is—hush! some one coming upstairs. What’s to-day? 
Friday? The day I told the tailor to call. Hush!” 

The footsteps came creaking up the stairs until they stopped outside 
Charley Potts’s door, on which three peculiar blows were struck,—one 
very loud, then two in rapid succession. 

“A friend!” said Charley, going to the door and opening it. “ Pass, 
friend, and give the countersign! Hallo, Flexor! is it you? I forgot 
our appointment for this morning. Come in.” 

It was, indeed, the great model, who, fresh-shaved, and with his 
hair neatly poodled under his curly-brimmed hat, entered the room 
with a swagger, which, when he perceived a stranger, he allowed to 
subside into an elaborate bow. 

“ Now then, Flexor, get to work! we won’t mind my friend here; 
he knows all this sort of game of old,” said Charley; while Flexor began 


to arrange himself into the position of the expelled secretary of the 
archbishop. 
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“ Ay, and I know Mr. Flexor of old, that’s another thing!” said 
Bowker, with a deep chuckle, expelling a huge puff of smoke. 

“Do you, sir?” said Flexor, still rigid in the Gil-Blas position, and 
never turning his head; “maybe, sir; many gents knows Flexor.” 

“Yes; but many gents didn’t know Flexor five-and-twenty years 
ago, when he stood for ‘ Mercutio discoursing of Queen Mab.’ ” 

“ Lor’ a mussy!” cried Flexor, forgetting all about his duty, parting 
the smoke with his hand and bending down to look into William’s face. 
“ Tt’s Mr. Bowker, and I ought to have knowed him by the voice. And 
how are you, sir? hearty you look, though you’ve got a paucity of nob- 
thatch, and what ’air you ’ave is that gray, you might be your own 
grandfather. Why, I haven’t seen you since you was gold-medallist at 
the ’Cademy, ’cept once when you come with Mrs. : 

“ There, that’ll do, Flexor! I’m alive still, you see; and so I see are 
you. And your wife, is she alive?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir; but, Lord, how different from what you know’d her! 
None of your Wenuses, nor Dalilys, nor Nell Gwyns now! she’s growed 
stout and cumbersome, and never sits ’cept some gent wants a Mrs. 
Primrose in that everlastin’ Wicar, or a old woman a-scoldin’ a gal 
because she wants to marry a pore cove, or somethin’ in that line; and 
then I says, ‘ Well, Jane, you may as well earn a shillin’ an hour as 
any one else,’ I says.” 

“And you’ve been a model all these years, Flexor?” 

“ Well, no, sir—off and on; but I’ve always come back to it. I 
was a actor for three years; did Grecian stators,—Ajax defyin’ the 
lightnin’; Slave a-listenin’ to conspirators; Boy a-sharpenin’ his knife, 
and that game, you know, in a cirkiss. But I didn’t like it; they’re a 

low lot, them actors, with no feelin’ for art. And then I was a gentle- 
" man’s-servant; but that wouldn’t do; they do dam’ and ‘cuss their 
servants so, the gentlemen do, as I couldn’t stand it; and I was a 
mute.” 

«“ A mute!—what, a funeral mute?” 

“Yes, sir; black-job business; and wery good that is,—plenty of 
pleasant comp’ny and agreeable talk, and nice rides in the summer 
time on the ’earses to all the pleasant simmetries in the suburbs! But 
in the winter it’s frightful! and my last job I was nearly killed. We 
had a job at ’Ampstead, in the debth of snow; and it was frightful cold 
on the top of the ’"Eath. It was the party’s good lady as was going to 
be interred, and the party himself were frightful near; in fact, a reg’lar 
screw. Well, me and my mate had been standin’ outside the ’ouse-door 
with the banners in our ’ands for an hour, until we was so froze we 
could scarcely hold the banners. So I says, I won’t stand no longer, I 
says; and I gev a soft rap, and told the servant we must*have a drop of 
somethin’ short, or we should be killed with cold. The servant goes 
and tells her master, and what do you think he says? ‘Drink!’ he 
says. ‘Nonsense!’ he says; ‘@ they're cold, let em jump about and warm 
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"emselves, he says. Fancy a couple of mutes with their banners in 
their ’ands a-jumpin’ about outside the door just before the party was 
brought out! So that disgusted me, and I gev it up, and come back 
to the old game agen.” 

“Now, Flexor,” said Charley, “if you’ve finished your biography, 
get back again.” 

“ All right, sir!” and again Flexor became rigid, as the student of 
Santillane. 

“What were we talking of when Flexor arrived? Oh, I remember ; 
I was asking you about Geoff Ludlow. What of him?” 

“Well, sir, Geoff Ludlow has made a thundering cowp at last. The 
other night at the Titians he sold a picture to Stompff for two hundred 
pounds; more than that, Stompff promised him no end of com- 
missions.” 


“That’s first-rate! Your William pledges him!” and Mr. Bowker 
finished the stout. 

“ He'll want all he can make, gentlemen,” said Flexor, who, seeing - 
the pewter emptied, became cynical; “he'll want all he can make, if he 
goes on as he’s doin’ now.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Bowker. 

“ He’s in love, Mr. Ludlow is; that’s wot I mean. That party—you 
know, Mr. Potts—as you brought to our place that night—he’s been to 
see her every day, he has; and my missis says, from what she ’ave seen 
and ’eard—well, that’s neither ‘ere nor there,” said Flexor, checking 
himself abruptly as he remembered that the keyhole was the place 
whence Mrs. Flexor’s information had been derived. 

Charley Potts gave a loud whistle, and said, “The devil!” then 
turning to Bowker he was about to tell the story of the wet night’s 
adventure, but William, putting up his finger warningly, grunted out 
“ Nachher!” and Charley, who understood German, ceased his chatter 
and went on with his painting. 

When the sitting was over, and Flexor had departed, William Bow- 
ker returned to the subject, saying, “ Now, Charley, tell your William 
all about this story of Geoff and his adventure.” 

Charley Potts narrated it circumstantially, Bowker sitting grimly 
by and puffing his pipe the while. When he had finished, Bowker 
never spoke for full five minutes; but his brow was knit, and his teeth 
clenched round his pipe. At length he said, “This is a bad busi- 
ness, so far as I see; a devilish bad business! If the girl were in Geoff’s 
own station, or if he were younger, it wouldn’t so much matter; but 
Geoff must be forty now, and at that age a man’s deuced hard to turn 
from any thing he gets into his head. Well, we must wait and see. 
I'd rather it were you, Charley, by a mile; one might have some chance 
then. But you never think of any thing of that sort, eh ?” 


What made Charley Potts colour as he said, “ Well—not in Geoff’s 
line, at all events”? 
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William Bowker noticed the flush, and said ruefully, “ Ah, I see! 
Always the way, always the way! Now let’s go and get some beef, or 
something to eat: I’m hungry.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THROWING THE FLY, 


Mr. FLExor was by nature mendacious ; indeed his employers used 
pleasantly to remark, that when he did not lie, it was simply by accident; 
but in what he had mentioned to Charley Potts about Geoffrey Lud- 
low’s visits to the nameless female then resident in his, Flexor’s, house, 
he had merely spoken the truth. To be sure there had been an arriére 
pensée in his remark ; the fact being that Flexor objected to matrimony 
as an institute amongst his patrons. He found that by an artist in 
a celibate state beer was oftener sent for, donations of cigars were more 
frequent, cupboards were more constantly unlocked, and irregularities 
of attendance on his part, consequent on the frivolities of the preceding 
night, were more easily overlooked, than when there was a lady to share 
confidences and keys, and to regard all models, both male and female, as 
“horrid creatures.” But although Mr. Flexor had spoken somewhat 
disparagingly of Geoffrey’s frequent visits, and had by his hints roused 
up a certain amount of suspicion in the breasts of Charley Potts and 
that grim old cynic William Bowker, he was himself far from knowing 
what real ground for apprehension existed, or how far matters had pro- 
gressed, at least with one of the persons concerned. 

For Geoffrey Ludlow was hard hit! In vain he attempted to argue 
with himself that all he had done, was doing, and might do, was but 
prompted by benevolence. A secret voice within him told him that his 
attempts at self-deceit were of the feeblest, and that, did he but dare 
to confess it, he knew that there was in this woman whom he had 
rescued from starvation an attraction more potent than he had ever 
yet been submitted to. It was, it may be said, his duty to call and see 
how she was getting on, to learn that she wanted for nothing, to hear 
from her own lips that his orders for her comfort had been obeyed ; but 
it was not his duty to sit watching jealously every glance of her eye, 
every turn of her head, every motion of her lithe fingers. It was not 
his duty to bear away with him recollections of how she sat when she 
said this or answered that ; of the manner in which, following a habit of 
hers, she would push back the thick masses of her gleaming hair, and 
tuck them away behind her pretty ears ; or, following another habit, she 
would drum petulantly on the floor with her little foot, when talking 
of any thing that annoyed her—as, for instance, Mrs. Flexor’s prying 
curiosity. 

What was it that caused him to lie awake at night, tossing from side 
to side on his hot?pillow, ever before him the deep-violet eyes, the pallid 
face set in masses of deep-red hair, the slight frail figure? What was it 
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that made his heart beat loudly, his breath come thickly, his whole 
being tingle with a strange sensation—now ecstatic delight, now dull 
blank misery? Not philanthropy, I trow. The superintendents of boys’ 
reformatories and refuges for the houseless poor may, in thinking over 
what good they have achieved, enjoy a comfortable amount of self-satis- 
faction and proper pride; but I doubt if the feeling ever rises to this 
level of excitement. Not much wonder if Geoffrey himself, suffering 
acutely under the disease, knew not, or refused to avow to himself, any 
knowledge of the symptoms. Your darling child, peacefully sleeping in 
his little bed, shall show here and there an angry skin-spot, which you 
think heat or cold, or any thing else, until the experienced doctor arrives, 
and with a glance pronounces it scarlet-fever. Let us be thankful, in 
such a case, that the prostrate patient is young. Geoffrey’s was as dire 
a malady, and one which, coming on at forty years of age, usually places 
the sufferer in a perilous state. _It was called Love; not the ordinary 
sober inclination of a middle-aged man, not that thin line of fire quiver- 
ing amongst a heap of ashes which betokens the faded passion of the 
worn and sated voluptuary; this was boy-love, calf-love, mad-spooni- 
ness—any thing by which you can express the silliest, wildest, pleasant- 
est, most miserable phase of human existence. It never comes but once 
to any one. The caprices of the voluptuary are as like to each other as 
peas or grains of sand; the platonic attachments or the sentimental 
liaisons indulged in by foolish persons of both sexes with nothing to do 
may have some slight shade of distinction, but are equally wanting in 
backbone and vs. Not to man or woman is it given to be ever twice “ in 
love’—a simple phrase, which means every thing, but needs very little 
explanation. There are few who read these pages but will comprehend 
what I want to convey, and will not require my feeble efforts in depict- 
ing the state. Suffice it to say, that Geoffrey Ludlow, who had hitherto 
gone through life scot-free,—not because he was case-hardened, not be- 
cause he was infection-proof, or that he had run no risks, but simply 
from the merest chance,—now fell a victim to the disease, and dropped 
powerless before its attack. 

He did not even strive to make head against it much. A little of 
his constitutional wavering and doubtfulness came into play for a short 
time, suggesting that this passion—for such he must allow it—was de- 
cidedly an unworthy one; that at present he knew nothing of the girl’s 
antecedents ; and that her actual state did not promise much for all she 
had to tell of what had gone before. At certain times too, when things 
present themselves in their least-roseate garb, notably on waking in the 
morning, for instance, he allowed, to himself, that he was making a fool 
of himself; but the confidence extended no farther. And then, as the 
day grew, and the sun came out, and he touched-up his picture, and 
thought of the commissions Mr. Stompff had promised him, he became 
brighter and more hopeful, and he allowed his thoughts to feast on the 
figure then awaiting him in Little Flotsam Street, and he put by his 
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sheaf of brushes and his palette, and went up and examined himself in 
the glass over the mantelpiece. He had caught himself doing this very 
frequently within the last few days, and, half-chuckling inwardly, had 
acknowledged that it was a bad sign. But though he laughed, he 
tweaked out the most prominent gray hairs in his beard, and gave his 
necktie a more knowing twist, and removed the dabs of stray paint from 
his shooting-coat. Straws thrown up show which way the wind blows, 
and even such little sacrifices to vanity as these were in Geoffrey Lud- 
low very strong signs indeed. 

He had paid three visits to Little Flotsam Street; and on the 
fourth morning, after a very poor pretence of work, he was at the look- 
ing-glass settling himself preparatory to again setting out. Ever since 
that midnight adventure after the Titians meeting, Geoffrey had felt 
it impossible to take his usual daily spell at the easel, had not done 
five-pounds worth of real work in the whole time, had sketched-in and 
taken-out, and pottered, and smoked over his canvas, perfectly con- 
scious that he was doing no good, utterly unable to do any better. On 
this fourth morning he had been even more unsuccessful than usual; he 
was highly nervous; he could not even set his palette properly, and by 
no manner of means could he apply his thoughts to his work. He had 
had a bad night; that is, he had woke with a feeling that this kind 
of penny-journal romance, wherein a man finds a starving girl in the 
streets and falls desperately in love with her, could go on no longer in 
London and in the nineteenth century. She was better now, probably 
strong enough to get about; he would learn her history, so much of it 
at least as she liked to tell; and putting her in some way of earning 
an honest livelihood, take his leave of her, and dismiss her from his 
thoughts. 

He arrived at this determination in his studio; he kept it as he 
walked through the streets; he wavered horribly when he came within 
sight of the door; and by the time he knocked he had resolved to let 
matters take their chance, and to act as occasion might suggest. It 
was not Mrs. Flexor who opened the door to him, but that worthy 
woman’s youngest plague, Reg’lus, who, with a brown cruption pro- 
duced by liquorice round his lips, nodded his head, and calmly invited 
the visitor, as he would have done any one else, to “go up ’tairs.” 
Geoffrey entered, patted the boy’s head, and stopped at the parlour- 
door, at which he gave a low rap, and immediately turning the handle 
walked in. 

She was lying as usual on the sofa immediately opposite the door ; 
but what he had never seen before, her hair was freed from the con- 
fining comb, and was hanging in full luxuriance over her shoulders. 
Great heavens, how beautiful she looked! There had been a certain 
piquancy and chic in her appearance when her hair had been taken 
saucily off her face and behind her ears; but they were nothing as com- 
pared to the profound expression of calm holy resignation in that dead- 
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white face, set in that deep dead-gold frame of hair. Geoff started 
when he saw it; was it a Madonna of Raphael’s, or a St. Teresa of 
Guido’s, which flashed across his mind? And as he looked she raised 
her eyes, and a soft rosy flush spread over her face, and melted as 
quickly as it came. He seated himself on a chair by her side as usual, 
and took her hand as usual, the blood tingling in his fingers as he 
touched hers—as usual. She was the first to speak. 

“You are very early this morning. I scarcely expected you so soon 
—as you may see ;” and with a renewed flush she took up the ends of 
her hair, and was about to twist them up, when Geoffrey stopped her. 

“ Leave it as it is,” said he in a low tone; “it could not be better; 
leave it as it is.” 

She looked at him as he spoke; not a full straight glance, but 
through half-closed lids; a prolonged gaze,—half-dreamy, half-intense ; 
then released her hair, and let it again fall over her shoulders in a rich 
red cloud. 

“You are much better ?” 

“Thanks to you, very much; thanks to you!” and her little hand 
came out frankly, and was speedily swallowed up in his big palm. 

“No thanks at all; that is—well, you know. Let us change the 
subject. I came to say—that—that—” 

“You hesitate because you are afraid of hurting my feelings. I 
think I can understand. I have learnt the world—God knows in no 
easy school; you came to say that I had been long enough a pensioner 
on your charity, and now must make my own way. Isn’t that it ?” 

** No, indeed; not, that is not entirely what I meant. You see— 
our meeting—so strange—” 

“Strange enough for London and this present day. You found me 
starving, dying, and you took care of me; and you knew nothing of me 
not even my name—not even my appearance.” 

There was a something harsh and bitter in her tone which Geoffrey 
had never remarked before. It jarred on his ear; but he did not 
further notice it. His eyes dropped a little as he said, “No, I didn’t ; 
I do not know your name.” 

She looked up at him from under her eyelids; and the harshness 
had all faded out of her voice as she said, “My name is Margaret 
Dacre.” She stopped, and looked at him; but his face only wore its 
grave honest smile. Then she suddenly raised herself on the sofa, and 
looking straight into his face, said hurriedly, “ You are a kind man, 
Mr. Ludlow ;—you see I have learned your name—a kind, generous, 
honourable man; there are many men would have given me food and 
shelter—there are very few who would have done it unquestioning, as 
you have.” 

“You were my guest, Miss Dacre, and that was enough, though the 


temptation was strong. How one evidently born and bred a lady could 
have—” 
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“Ah, now,” said she, smiling faintly, “you are throwing off your 
bonds, and all man’s curiosity is at work.” 

“No, on my honour; but—I don’t know whether you know, but 
any one acquainted with the world would see that—gad! I scarcely 
know how to put it—but—fact is, that—people would scarcely under- 
stand—you must excuse me, but—but the position, Miss Dacre!” and 
Geoff pushed his hands through his hair, and knew that his cheeks were 
flaming. 

“T see thoroughly what you mean,” said she, “and you are only ex- 
plaining what I have for the last day or two felt myself; that the—the 
position must be altered. But you have so far been my friend, Mr. 
Ludlow—for I suppose the preserver of one’s life is to be looked upon 
as a friend, at all events as one actuated by friendly motives—that I 
must ask you to advise me how to support it.” 

“Tt would be impossible to advise unless—I mean, unless one knew, 
or had some idea—what, in fact, one had been accustomed to.” 

The girl sat up on the sofa, and this time looked him steadily in the 
face for a minute or so. Then she said in a calm unbroken voice, “ You 
are coming to what I knew must arise, to what is always asked, but 
what I hitherto have always refused to tell. You, however, have a claim 
to know—what I suppose people would call my history.” Her thin lips 
were tightly pressed and her nostrils curved in scorn as she said these 
words. Geoffrey marked the change, and spoke out at once, all his 
usual hesitation succumbing before his earnestness of purpose. 

“T have asked nothing,” said he; “please to remember that; and 
further, I wish to hear nothing. You are my guest for so long as it 
pleases you to remain in that position. When you wish to go, you will 
do so, regretted but certainly unquestioned.” If Geoffrey Ludlow ever 
looked handsome, it was at this moment. He was a little nettled at 
being suspected of patronage, and the annoyance flushed his cheek and 
fired his eyes. 

“Then I am to be a kind of heroine of a German fairy-tale; to 
appear, to sojourn for a while—then to fade away and never to be heard 
of ever after, save by the good fortune which I leave behind me to him 
who had entertained an angel unawares. Not the last part of the story, 
I fear, Mr. Ludlow; nor indeed any part of it. I have accepted your 
kindness; I am grateful—God knows how grateful for it—and now, 
being strong again—you need not raise your eyebrows; I am strong, am 
I not, compared with the feeble creature you found in the streets ?—I 
will fade away, leaving gratitude and blessings behind me.” 

* But what do you intend to do?” 

“Ah! there you probe me beyond any possibility of reply. I 
shall—” 

“I—TI have a notion, Miss Dacre, just come upon me. It was 
seeing you with your hair down—at least, I think it was—suggested it; 
but I’m sure it’s a good one. To sit, you know, as a model—of course 
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I mean your face, you know, and hair, and all that sort of thing, so 
much in vogue just now; and so many fellows would be delighted to 
get studies of you—the pre-Raphaclite fellows, you know; and—it isn’t 
much—the pay, you know: but when one gets a connection—and I’m 
sure that I could recommend—oh, no end of fellows.” It was not that 
this was rather a longer speech than usual that made Geoffrey terminate 
it abruptly; it was the expression in Margaret Dacre’s gray eyes. 

“Do you think I could become a model, Mr. Ludlow—at the beck 
and call of every man who chose to offer me so much per hour? Would 
you wish to see me thus?” and as she said the last words she knit her 
brows, leaning forward and looking straight at him under her drooping 
lids. 

Geoffrey’s eyes fell before that peculiar glance, and he pushed his 
hands through his hair in sheer doubtful desperation. 

“No!” he said, after a minute’s pause; “it wouldn’t do. I hadn’t 
thought of that. You see, I—oh, by Jove, another idea! You play? 
Yes, I knew you did by the look of your hands! and talk French and 
German, I daresay? Ah, I thought so! Well, you know, I give 
lessons in some capital families—drawing and water-colour sketching— 
and I’m constantly asked if I know of governesses. Now what’s to 
prevent my recommending you ?” 

“What, indeed? You have known me so long! You are so tho- 
roughly acquainted with my capabilities—so persuaded of my respecta- 
bility !” 

The curved lips, the petulant nostril, the harsh bitter voice again! 
Geoff winced under them. “I think you are a little prejudiced,” he 
began. “A little—” 

“A little nothing! Listen, Mr. Ludlow! You have saved me 
from death, and you are kind enough to wish me, under your auspices, 
to begin life again. Hear, first, what was my former life. Hear it, 
and then see the soundness of your well-intentioned plans. My father 
was an infantry captain, who was killed in the Crimea. After the news 
came of his death, my mother’s friends, wealthy tradespeople, raised a 
subscription to pay her an annuity of 150/., on condition of her never 
troubling them again. She accepted this, and she and I went to live 
for cheapness at Tenby in Wales. There was no break in my life until 
two years since, when I was eighteen years old. Up to that time, 
school, constant practice at home (for I determined to be well educated), 
and attendance on my mother, an invalid, formed my life. Then came 
the usual character—without which the drama of woman’s life is incom- 
plete—a man!” 

She hesitated for a moment, and looked up as Geoffrey Ludlow 
leaned forward, breathing thickly through his nostrils; then she con- 
tinued— 

“This one was a soldier, and claimed acquaintance with a dead 
comrade’s widow; had his claim allowed, and came to us morning, 
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noon, and night. A man of the world, they called him; could sit and 
talk with my mother of her husband’s virtues and still-remembered 
name, and press my hand, and gaze into my eyes, and whisper in my 
ear whenever her head was turned.” 

* And you?” 

“And I! What would a girl do, brought up at a sleepy watering- 
place, and seeing nobody but the curate or the doctor? I listened to 
his every word, I believed his every look; and when he said to me, ‘On 
such a night fly with me,’ I fled with him without remorse.” 

Geoffrey Ludlow must have anticipated something of this kind, and 
yet when he heard it, he dropped his head and shook it, as though 
under the effect of a staggering blow. The action was not unnoticed 
by Margaret. 

“ Ah,” said she, in low tones and with a sad smile, “I saw how 
your schemes would melt away before my story.” 

This time it was his hand that came out and caught hers in its 
grip. 

“Ah, wait until you have heard the end, now very close at hand. 
The old, old story: a coming marriage, which never came, protracted 
and deferred now for one excuse, now for another,—the fear of friends, 
the waiting for promotion, the—ah, every note in the whole gamut of 
lies! And then—” 

“ Spare yourself and me—I know enough!” 

“No; hear it out! It is due to you, it is due to me. A sojourn in 
Italy, a sojourn in England—gradual coolness, final flight. But such 
flight! One line to say that he was ruined, and would not drag me 
down in his degradation—no hope of a future meeting—no provision 
for present want. I lived for a time by the sale of what he had given 
me,—first. jewels, then luxuries, then—clothes. And ‘then, just as I 
dropped into death’s jaws, you found me.” 

“Thank God!” said Geoffrey earnestly, still retaining the little hand 
within his own; “thank God! I can hear no more to-day—yes; one 
thing, his name?” 

“ His name,” said she, with fixed eyes, “I have never mentioned to 
mortal; but to you I will tell it. His name was Leonard Brookfield.” 

“Leonard Brookfield,” repeated Geoffrey. “I shall not forget it. 
Now adieu! We shall meet to-morrow.” 

He bowed over her hand and pressed it to his lips, then was gone ; 
but as his figure passed the window, she raised herself upright, and ere 
he vanished from her sight, from between her compressed lips came the 
words, “ At last! at last!” 





Our Dockyards. 


“Wuy do you want a berth in a Government-office, young man?” once 
inquired a minister of state of a lad who was asking a snug post of his 
lordship. “Simply because I am told that under Government we have 
the maximum of wage combined with the minimum of work.” “Neatly 
put,” replied the good-natured minister. “ Well, we'll see what can be 
done for you.” 

This conversation took place, or is reported to have taken place, 
thirty years ago. But since then nous avons changé tout cela, or at least 
we are supposed to have changed the whole system; and in some de- 
partments this may be true. Competitive Examination has dealt a 
severe, though by no means a fatal, blow to the custom of patronage, 
when a nomination was equivalent to a gift, and when possession was 
more than nine-tenths of the law. Who ever heard in those days of a 
protégé of a nobleman, of a member of parliament, or of some one high 
in office and influence, being ejected because he was idle or ignorant of 
spelling and cyphering? The appointment was regarded as a sacred 
acquisition, and the next best thing to a sinecure, if it were not abso- 
lutely a sinecure. The faith still lingers in our public offices; there is 
still to be found in those huge buildings of corridors and staircases the 
habitual conviction that it is gentlemanly to combine the “maximum ot 
wage with the minimum of work;” that the talk should be as little as 
possible of duty, and as much as possible of light literature, theatres, 
and lunch. And though this spirit develops itself in multitudinous 
shapes and phases, and with various degrees of success, from the Trea- 
sury clerks downwards, the creed, it cannot be denied, is silently pro- 
fessed ; and the nation would, were these its dutiful servants left to 
themselves, be mulct of many a day’s labour and many a week’s pay. 
Perhaps we ought to say non invideo miror magis,—it’s “human natur’,” 
as the Yankees have it,—and natwram furcd expellas, &c. Fortunately, 
however, other forces have been at work, and the besom of reform has 
swept the floors of more than one of our public offices; so that at the 
present day we possess a body of intelligent, educated, and conscientious 
men as servants of the nation, such as no other country can exhibit. 

Having made this general concession, we are at liberty, we think, to 
proceed to some notorious exceptions, and we select at once our dock- 
yards. 

A dockyard is a kind of amphibious place—half land, half water. 
The tenants of it seem more seamen than landsmen. Even those who 
never wet their feet in the brine affect a nautical air and dress, and with 
an unknowing one might pass for genuine “salts.” Their very names 
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have a marine savour. How can it be otherwise? Their trades and 
occupations belong to ships and shipping; the air they breathe is redo- 
lent of the sea; the men they talk with have traversed leagues upon 
leagues of ocean; their very ornaments are emblematic of the service, 
—they have anchors on their buttons, wear miniature cables for Albert- 
chains, and stick a gold flagstaff in their cravat, by way of a pin. 
They live between basins and docks, channels and ponds; their hive is 
intersected with floods of water; and their triumphs are not for the 
land. The pretty craft they finish off takes to its native element as 
naturally as a duck, though they can only look on, like the poor hen 
does when her web-footed brood pursue their irresistible instinct, and 
admire her beauty. They can, moreover, put their hand to anything. 
At a push there are few more active and handy than a shipwright ; few 
more skilful and ready than the artisan of the dockyard. He has, 
besides, an esprit du corps, which inspires him with a healthy kind of 
pride. When the honour of the body he belongs to is at stake, he 
can make prodigious efforts to redeem it; and he indulges in a species 
of industrial etiquette which tends to make him an independent, if not 
an habitually industrious, being. The work he produces is colossal ; 
the forges he labours at are Brobdignagian ; the stores he accumulates 
Pelionic; by his hands are planed and fitted and reduced to form and 
shape those big masts,— 


“the tallest pines 
Hewn from Norwegian hills,”— 


which grace the admiral’s ship and carry his meteor pendant; by his 
hands are carded and twisted that rough hemp out of which are spun 
the ropes and cables, the sails and tackle, of the hugest vessel; by his 
hand the pliant iron is taught to assume a thousand forms, from bolts 
to anchors; by his hands are bent, like a withy, the toughest oak and 
the hardest teak. He has within reach saw-pits and roperies, timber- 
sheds and deal-yards, iron-foundries and smitheries, gully-shops and 
wood-mills, paint-stores and pitch-stores, tarring-houses and crab-sheds ; 
every thing, in a word, connected with and necessary to the construc- 
tion or conversion of a boat or a man-of-war. He can show you ships 
in every stage of completeness, from the keel just laid upon the stocks 
to the perfect ship ready to take the water. Nothing is impossible to 
him that has been achieved elsewhere. A dockyard is indeed a stu- 
pendous place; and manifests in a marvellous degree the resources, 
enterprise, intelligence, skill, and industry of a great nation. 

Vast and industrial, however, as our dockyards are, their administra- 
tion is by no means perfection. How shall we show this? Shall we look 
’ to the blundering zeal and ingenuity of the heads of these Cyclopian esta- 
blishments, to the prodigal waste of the public money expended upon 
them, to the deplorable inefficiency of the work performed, or to the lax 
organisation of labour which prevails amongst them? We are so apt, 
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—that is, the nation is so apt, it is so ingrained in the national heart 
and faith,—to imagine that what Government undertakes to do must 
be best done, that no slight shock is felt when we are told how very 
second-rate and how very costly is sometimes the work performed by it. 
Our first feeling is that of incredulity; our second of indignation against 
the fault-finder; and our third of regret that it can possibly be so, that 
there can be any need for investigation. Yet were the Diogenes of re- 
form to take his lantern in hand and sally forth amongst the dockyards 
to search into the work being done, the improvements projected, the 
state of the accounts and the statistics of labour, he would, we appre- 
hend, discover many capacious lacunes, many portentous items, over 
which to chuckle. We are, we readily confess, glad to note a visible 
change which has taken place within the last two or three years com- 
pared with the confusion and extravagance which previously existed. 
Lord Palmerston performed a high public service when he offered Mr. 
Stansfeld the Under-Secretaryship of the Admiralty; and the country 
owes no small debt of gratitude to that gentleman for the zeal and 
patience with which he examined into the inherited system of our 
dockyard management, and went through the tedious details of dock- 
yard accounts, ferreting out anomalies, correcting abuses, and detecting 
discrepancies. The marvel is that the “muddle” should have been left 
to its corrupt existence so long; that some other clear-headed, hard- 
working Under-Secretary had not risen up to hold the lamp of truth 
and honesty against the unbalanceable figures of Comptrollers-General. 
The traditional idea in official departments evidently is, that “ what- 
ever is, is right,’—che sara sara,—what will be, will be; and so the 
quiet principle of fatalism has been allowed to affect the processes of 
our national expenditure and our national production. 

Who is to blame? Governments are like corporations, which, as 
Sydney Smith asserts, have neither bodies to be kicked, nor souls to be 
saved. Routine, we fear, is after all the great culprit; and at his door 
lies the responsibility of the gigantic evils which have crept into the 
pleasant and paralysing administration of our dockyards. 

Few, perhaps, know what is really the organisation of these vast 
establishments, and what are their internal aspects and capabilities. 
How should they know? Our ship-building and repairing yards are 
not easily accessible. Deptford and Woolwich lie, it is true, on the 
outskirts of the metropolis; and Sheerness or Chatham is not farther 
off than we go on a picnic excursion. But they are invested with a 
rampart of official mystery; the gates are closed, like the doors of the 
cave into which Ali Baba and his forty thieves sought to enter; and, 
unless the intruders have the consigne “sesame” on their lips, the 
bolts will never fly back, or the springs of the locks turn to admit 
them. Then, again, we have Portsmouth, Plymouth, and, farther off 
still, Pembroke, a preéminently building-yard; but they are compara- 
tively a sealed book. In their general details, we may, however, inform 
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our readers, they are all very much alike. They are governed by a 
superintendent, who may be either an admiral or a captain, through 
whom official communications from or to the Admiralty are made. 
Every morning, after breakfast, a board of the principal officers of the 
dockyard assembles at the superintendent’s house, when the instructions 
fresh from London are read out to the gentlemen present, who in their 
turn transmit them to the subordinates of their several departments. 
The labours of the day are then supposed fairly to commence. De- 
scending a step, we have the master-attendant, who undertakes the 
general supervision of the yard; the master-shipwright, who builds our 
vessels for us; the engineer, who sees to the factories and machinery ; 
the store-receiver, a very valuable personage, who guarantees that we 
shall have our money’s worth when we buy; the store-keeper, who has 
what we buy locked up safe and sound, and in readiness for use when- 
ever required; and the civil engineer, who constructs our docks and 
basins, our quays and jetties, and whose office is covered with plans, 
and charts, and tables of measurement, and looks for all the world like 
a mapseller’s shop. Besides these, there is a foreman of the yard, and 
a boatswain of the yard, the duties of which latter gentleman extend to 
seeing boats hauled up on shore and ships got safely into dock. These, 
however, are the general officers, if they may be so called, of the esta- 
blishment,—rulers of departments, captains over many. Beneath these 
is a lower stratum. The rank-and-file is told off into gangs of twenty, 
with a head man or leader; and three of these gangs form one battalion, 
under the control and guidance of an inspector. 

Here, you see, we have an excellent organisation, from which the 
best results ought to be derived; a piece of mechanism which ought to 
insure perfect workmanship. Like most organisations and mechanisms, 
however, a slight flaw in one part upsets the brilliant operations of the 
whole. As in the nursery tale, “Ifthe water won’t quench the fire, 
fire won’t burn the stick, and stick won’t beat the pig, there will be no 
getting over the stile.” What if leading men don’t lead, and inspectors 
don’t inspect? Until recently the leading man was in the habit of 
fetching the materials required to be wrought upon, and, taking two 
or three others with him, would be absent for an hour or so, leaving the 
sixteen or eighteen others to go on as they liked. Mr. Stansfeld, how- 
ever, put a stop to this practice, by instituting the office of collector, 
who alone could fetch stores; and by insisting that the leading man 
should never quit his post. This may seem a trivial reform, but 
much depends upon it; indeed, with a better system of supervision, 
it is impossible to calculate the additional amount of work that might 
be done, and the sums of money that might be saved. A visit for a 
day to any of our dockyards—we have our eye, however, specially on 
Portsmouth—would show how labour is shirked by all classes in the es- 
tablishment. Inquire how long after the bell rings officers are at their 
posts? and who are near at hand to detect their shortcomings? One Satur- 
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day a person conversant with these things walked into the large iron- 
foundry with a friend. There was scarcely a forge at work, scarcely a 
hammer sounding in the place. The men were standing or sitting idly 
about—one with a shoe off; another preparing his pipe for smoking; 
three or four in groups talking. “Is there no work going on?” was 
asked of one of the men. “Oh, it is Saturday, and we are clearing-up,” 
was the reply. “ What is the time?” “ Five minutes past /aree.” They 
ring-out at four. It is the curse of these Government establishments— 
and this should be borne in mind—that the whole ‘population is allied 
and leagued together; that they are born, live, and die dockyard-men. 
The better class—those who have become inspectors, foremen, master- 
shipwrights, and assistants—played as boys with the workmen they 
overlook; nay more, they have married and intermarried until they 
have but one interest, and that is, to get as much as they can out 
of the Government. Now in the Steam-Reserve afloat we have a proof 
how admirably another system works. There the engineers attached to 
the ships have no local bond of union; they come from all parts of the 
country, and are under a superintendent of machinery. His accounts 
for repairs are kept separate from those of the dockyard; and it is said 
he does a third more work. 

Of course attempts have at times been made to check this natural 
tendency to idleness and extravagance. There was a staff of measurers 
who were by some supposed to be the “spur” of the system, by others 
the “crutch.” It was believed that by occasionally gauging the work 
done, the men would be stimulated to exertion; but shrewder and more 
experienced persons saw that it was no real test of the general amount 
of labour bestowed. When the measurer was known to be coming, the 
gangs, at a hint from their leading men, or their relative the inspector, 
put on a spurt, and even did more than was required by the statutes 
of the yard. Mr. Stansfeld, who never showed his business-mind more 
clearly than in refusing to be duped by these subterfuges, appointed an 
inspector and valuer of dockyard work, who, instead of taking item by ~ 
item, looks at the aggregate results, and sees that the labour and ex- 
penditure bear a satisfactory proportion to one another. 

We could go still further, and furnish endless examples of the man- 
ner in which the time of the men is wasted, and the labour exacted 
from them far below a fair average standard. Only a short time since, a 
Visitor, accompanied by an officer of the establishment, went over the 
works. Every thing was well swept, clean, and orderly; the convicts, 
and there were several gangs of them scattered about here and there, 
~in their blue smocks and with their leaden faces, were handling the 
broom or drawing a hand-truck; Mrs. Grundy herself could not say a word 
against the tidiness and propriety of yard and shed; but the men, the paid 
men, the serviceable men, the skilled men, where were they? It was not 
easy to detect. Not certainly where one had a right to look for them. 
Those who were visible had none of that quick business-like action 
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which one meets with in private factories. However, the visitor, ac- 
companied by his friend,—who by the by is one of those official men 
who see through the rottenness of the present system, and has largely 
exerted himself to have it reformed,—was allowed to put a question or 
two to the chief of one of the workshops. “How many men do you 
employ here?” “About two hundred.” “Skilled hands, I suppose?” 
“Oh, yes, all of them.” “Do they get good wages?” “Oh, yes, very fair, 
—three-and-sixpence and four shillings a day.” “There are not many 
about now.” “No; things are slack, and we have nothing to do.” 
“Nothing to do, and the hands still kept on?” “Well, they are doing 
something—they are stacking timber.” “Stacking timber! couldn’t the 
convicts or mere labourers be employed in doing such work?” “Well, 
they might,” replied the official, who slightly smiled, and, not liking the 
drift of the inquiries, withdrew into his box. 

Were we to pursue this investigation and obtain honest answers, the 
revelations would be something astounding. The stereotyped explanation 
—apology or excuse it is not presumed to be—is, that Government must 
keep the hands on in case of an emergency. This is a singularly infelici- 
tous explanation in these days of reduction and economy. Old red tape 
will not do now-a-days—it is not the wear. Such theories, based on 
ignorant fears, shadows of an alarmed imagination, are contradicted by 
fact and experience. The laws of supply and demand may be as readily 
relied on to supply us with good ships, or the materials and men to 
make us good ships, as to give us our daily bread or our necessary 
clothing. But the lines of those who get government work have fallen 
in pleasant places; and in dockyards, as in other berths, the struggle is 
to carry out the grand principle of the “maximum of wage combined 
with the minimum of work.” We are writing not only in the interest 
of the tax-payers, but in that of the whole nation. It is no longer a 
question which turns out best, government or contract work; the case 
has been already decided; and before long it is not impossible that the 
largest portion of what is now done in our national establishments will 
be done in private establishments and by contract. It is a delusion to 
suppose that the artificers in the employ of the Government are invari- 
ably the best workmen, and that the Government commands the highest 
skill and labour. It pays best unquestionably, taking collateral advan- 
tages into consideration; but the failure of the Armstrong monopoly, 
and the unseaworthiness of many of our biggest vessels turned out of 
the Admiralty yards, prove that we may after all pay too dearly for our 
whistle. The nation wants the most efficient workmanship combined 
with the cheapest price. It is scarcely prepared to tolerate two or three 
hundred men in one branch of our establishments standing idle, or 
stacking timber because there is nothing for them to do. 

This is, however, only a passing instance of the reckless extrava- 
gance of the authorities. One cannot walk through the yards without 
seeing numberless other instances of blind waste. A dockyard is, as 
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we have said, a vast and marvellous place; and items small in them- 
selves, but which added together make a goodly sum, may, without close 
scrutiny, naturally escape observation. It is, perhaps, a small thing 
in itself that boats are allowed to lie useless on the banks, knocking to 
pieces with every return of the tide; yet at Portsmouth such a sight 
may be seen. Why they were built, heaven only knows; and why they 
are not broken up or sold is also a mystery, as they are never intended 
for public service again. 

Shall we illustrate by another example the wisdom of the Admiralty 
lords? In the good old days before steam was dreamt of, when our 
fleets were composed of sailing-ships and were slaves of the winds of 
heaven, our men-of-war lay outside the harbour off Spithead. What 
was the reason of this? It was necessary to be prepared, so depend- 
ent were our fathers and forefathers on the breath of heaven, for the 
slightest breeze, and therefore the vessels lay where a cap of wind could 
be easily caught. It would have been a dangerous loss of time to have 
had to wait for the tide, and to tack about in a circuitous channel to 
get out of port. But steam has changed all that; in a few minutes the 
mouth of the port may be cleared and the ship be standing out to sea. 
However, Routine must adhere to Tradition. Like the Siamese twins, 
to separate them would be to kill them; so because in the days of Kem- 
penfelt and Nelson our vessels lay off Spithead, they must now beat 
about at anchor, in all weathers, in those turbulent waters, to the injury 
of the ship and the annoyance of the crew. We say the annoyance of 
the crew,—for it is well known that nothing irritates a man-of-war’s 
man more than to be moored so close to land, to witness the moving 
panorama on shore, and yet not be allowed to take his share in its 
harmless pleasures. Of course the martinets—there are martinets 
in the navy as well as in the army—will tell you that it contributes 
to the discipline of the men thus to keep them on deck, to view, 
as from a naval Pisgah, the region of pleasure and promise beyond. 
But those who are not quite so starched, yet who are not less brave 
and zealous in the discharge of their duties, will tell you that this 
is all nonsense, and worse than nonsense; that it is a serious injury 
to the service; that you cannot make men cheerfully obedient who are 
thus kept in a perpetual state of restraint and exasperation; and that if 
you would win the hearts of the men, you must avoid every thing that 
bears the semblance or a suspicion of injustice. They can perceive, as 
well as their commanders, that there is actually no valid reason for this 
petty tyranny; and that it is, in fact, mainly continued to keep them 
from what their superiors are pleased to call the “temptations of the 
shore.” Jack particularly feels the hardship of his case, since he is not 
blind to the comparative liberty and license of the barrack-man, whom 
he can distinctly see from the deck of his lazily-lying ship, which he 1s 
too apt to regard as his prison-house. 
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But how does this foolish following of an obsolete tradition affect 
the public purse? In several ways. First of all there is the wear and 
tear of the ship herself. Even on a tranquil day is the lashing of her 
timbers nothing? is the perpetual strain upon her cordage nothing? and 
when a gale blows hard, is the incessant tossing to and fro, and the 
agony of resistance, nothing? The damage done during a storm is 
not infrequently enormous, and more than the accountant of the navy 
would gladly tell us, if he knew the object of our inquiry. Then, 
secondly, there is the employment of lighters to and from the shore, 
which is rendered necessary when the vessel rides outside the harbour. 
It is a long, tedious, and costly way of conveying stores on board, to 
have them transferred by means of small boats. There is the taking 
them from the warehouse to the boats, and out of the boats into the 
ship. In rough weather this work cannot be performed, which fact 
alone ought to clinch the absurdity of letting them thus ride out of 
reach of land. But, thirdly, this system frequently defeats the very 
object it is supposed to serve. It delays the departure of expresses. 
Only the other day, a ship—we forget her name—was ordered to be in 
readiness to proceed to*the Mediterranean. It was, however, two days, 
so boisterously was the wind blowing, and so high the sea running, 
before the first lighter, laden with stores, could approach her. 

Of course we shall be told that there is not room in the harbour for 
more than one or two of our large vessels to ride conveniently. The 
Edgar alone, which was a short time since in port, filled up the 
only available space, the hulks lying, much to their injury, half in 
the mud and half in the water at low tide. There is truth in this— 
there is not room. But whose fault is it? Red Tape and Routine, of 
course,—here they are again at work, damaging the public interests by 
their blindfold incapacity. Many plans simple enough have been sug- 
gested whereby Portsmouth harbour might be made amply commodious; 
but Red Tape prefers to let the designs lie neglected on the shelves of 
the official Limbo. Yet not so; Red Tape is sometimes magnificent in 
his notions; he will move if the projects are colossal and the expen- 
diture also likely to be colossal. Extravagance warms his bosom, and 
he melts to schemes that may involve hundreds of thousands. Only 
every thing must be on a gigantic scale. Bait him with millions for 
fortifications, and he will believe the country in danger; offer him a 
carte blanche for ordnance, and he will bind the nation over to pay any 
amount of money to a pet inventor to induce him to forge huge and 
useless cannon. So it is with Portsmouth harbour. A very simple 
method of improvement has been proposed, which is nothing more nor 
less than to run a quay along the north side and deepen the channel so 
as to allow our first-class steamers to lie alongside. A jetty might 
branch off to the warehouses, and by means of a tramway provisions 
and stores be embarked without trouble or delay. The expenditure 
would be small, comparatively speaking, and the work might be exe- 
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cuted expeditiously. As it is, scarcely more than two vessels can con- 
veniently lie along what wharfage there is. 

This unpretentious plan, however, did not suit the taste of Red Tape; 
it savoured too much of common-sense and practicability. Something 
more recondite must be conceived, and it has been conceived. The lords 
of the Admiralty have actually purchased a hundred and seventy-seven 
acres of mud-bank—a tract exceeding the whole of the present dockyard 
—behind the harbour; and here they intend, if not prevented by public 
opinion, to construct a huge basin and eight enormous docks—docks 
capable of receiving vessels of the Warrior class, and larger ones if offi- 
cial stupidity should encourage the lines of larger ones to be laid down. 
Vessels of the Warrior class! Why, the poor Warrior—weary-laden with 
his ponderous shield, like the men in armour at the Lord-Mayor’s show 
—is now lying alongside the dockyard quay, and impotent enough he 
looks. Crushed by the weight of his iron-plating, his bulwarks—we 
use the word Ais in reference to the “distinguished martial individual,” 
ignoring for the present the conventional “she” applied to ships— 
scarcely reach the level of the tramway, and he looks like a Dutchman 
flattened down and brought on his beam-ends. He feels, we are con- 
fident, the degradation of his position, and, with the humility and 
resignation of an “incurable,” confesses he is incapable of going to sea. 
It is his misfortune, not his fault ; he was stunted and crippled at his 
birth ; he would willingly have roamed the wide sea over, like an Ala- 
bama or a Shenandoah, but the Fates and his projectors were against 
him. They miscalculated the cumbrousness of his sheathing, and gave 
him guns too ponderous for his strength. He is, however, above com- 
plaining, and has this consolation, that his brother, the Royal Albert, 
now in dock, will soon be in a similar predicament. After costing a 
king’s ransom in her building, and proving any thing but satisfactory, 
the Royal Albert is undergoing the process of conversion—some may 
say perversion. With no experience to back them,—the Admiralty just 
now are leaning on a Read,—the authorities at Whitehall have given 
orders that the Royal Albert shall be partially plated,—which is in itself 
a mistake, for partial plating is of little use,—and armed with ten 20-ton 
guns, placed in her broadsides. Of course the Admiralty lords don’t 
know how this experiment will turn out; but other captains do. They 
foresee that the experiment will be a failure; and even should it be 
moderately successful, ought not to be carried out in the face of more 
positive evidence in favour of smaller vessels and the turret or end-on 
principle. 

Here’s the rub! Here too is seen the absurdity of purchasing a vast 
area of mud-bank, and cherishing the idea of building eight immense 
docks for the service of the navy. Why, every thing tends to show that 
we have not only arrived at our maximum of dimensions in ship- 
building, but that for the future we shall construct vessels of a much- 
reduced size and class. The Warrior, the largest yet built,—by the by, 
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she carries 750 men instead of 1500 men, as previously stated by inad- 
vertence in the paper on “Our Navy of the Future,”—is, it is most 
probable, the largest that ever will be built for warlike purposes. We 
shall henceforth seek not leviathans of the deep, but craft that will 
carry the best guns and possess the greatest speed. The nautical axiom 
of these days is, that “speed is power;” and though this truth is far 
from being acknowledged by the Red-Tapists, the fact is gradually 
dawning on their minds, and will ultimately, like all truth, prevail. 
If, then, the tendency is to have smaller vessels, why go to the wild 
expense and useless labour of laying the foundation of new docks to 
receive vessels that will never be built? 

We have shown how Portsmouth harbour may be profitably dealt 
with. A quay thrown up on the north side, along which twenty ves- 
sels may ride at ease, and a deepened channel, would answer all pur- 
poses, and be far more valuable. We do not deny that the projected 
basin opposite the Tower Fort may be of great service: we want basin 
room. With our ironsides and iron vessels fouling quickly by the 
chemical action of the seawater upon the metal, frequent examination 
and cleansing are necessary; but we protest against any outlay in the 
construction of docks which, before they can be completed, will become 
an anachronism. It is a pretty annuity for draftsmen, engineers, con- 
tractors, and a host of dependents; but it is too expensive a toy for the 
country in its present economical mood. We have buried too many 
millions in the chalk of the Portsmouth Downs, in the shape of forts 
and batteries, to dream of sinking any more in a huge mud-bank in 
Portsmouth harbour. We may as well load a vessel with gold, and 
scuttle her over the Goodwin Sands, for all the benefit we shall derive 
from the outlay. With all the officionsness and obstinacy of red-tapism, 
it is impossible that the job will ever be carried out. Before then the 
very rule and authority of the Whitehall Council will have, like other 
earthly things, undergone a strange mutation. 

And this brings us to the constitution and administration of the 
Board of Admiralty; though we should perhaps first inform our readers 
that the whole of the dockyards—Deptford, Woolwich, Sheerness, Chat- 
ham, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Pembroke—are placed under the im- 
mediate authority and surveillance of the Comptroller-General, who has 
under him a staff of officers, to wit: the Constructor of the Navy, the 
Engineer-in-chief, and the Surveyor and Inspector of Contract-Work. 
But these, though supreme in their own departments, are subject to 
five naval gentlemen, known as the Board of Admiralty. These five 
gentlemen take their ease at Whitehall in a very unsightly red-bricked 
building,—a disfigurement to the locality in which it stands,—and thence 
issue their instructions, after they have been able to make up what 
they are pleased to call “their minds.” This Board of Admiralty, which 
has to see to the entire interests of the navy in all its branches—its 
construction, equipment, manning, and destination—labours under two 
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very sad defects: first, in being composed of five heads, since, for ad- 
ministrative purposes, the proverb that “two heads are better than 
one” does not hold good, or at least the ratio of five heads far from 
confirms it ; secondly, in being composed of nautical men. Where there 
are so many heads, there is little unity of action and plenty of diversity 
of opinion, and,—we are afraid, of interests. Pluto, we suspect, must 
have found even Cerberus sometimes a rather inefficient watch-dog; and 
where they are all of a profession, there can be little agreement. This 
is the true secret of the backwardness of our navy in the present day. 
Hine ille lachryme. Here lies the true cause of all those complaints 
we so perpetually hear about the blundering incapacity of the adminis- 
trators of our naval affairs. Where five are to decide, there is no decision, 
or at least no rapid definite decision ; and if a decision has been arrived 
at one day, to-morrow the instructions are likely to be cancelled or 
modified. Hence all the hesitation in our dockyards; hence all the 
wavering in its executive department. The orders of one hour may be 
repealed by the decrees of the next, to the disgust and deterioration, 
not to say danger, of the service. The tendency of late years has been, 
and must be still more, to centre power and responsibility in one person; 
and until this reform be carried out in the constitution of the Admiralty, 
division and consequent weakness will result: a house divided against 
itself cannot stand. 

But not the least ludicrous theory respecting the Admiralty Board 
is, that its members must be sailors; that only nautical men know how 
ships should be built and docks constructed. This is as preposterous 
an axiom as could well be laid down, and is only to be equalled by the 
idea ridiculed by Johnson, “ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 
Does the cobbler require to know how to make the last he uses, or the 
tailor his goose? Does the carpenter require to know how to notch a 
file or forge a hammer, or a baker how to brew yeast or grow com? <A 
sailor may have his opinion about the locality of a dock or a basin ; but 
the method of construction is wholly and solely the engineer’s work. A 
sailor may dream that he knows best how to build a ship; but the real 
inventors and those who have improved the quality of vessels have ever 
been landsmen. Was Assheton Smith, a man who wrote most lucidly 
on the “ water-line” and the “curve,” a sailer? Are Mr. Laird and 
Mr. Scott Russell sailors? No; and the fact is, this sailor Board at 
the Admiralty is from this very phase of its character a Board of ob- 
structives; and the sooner a new constitution, with more power and 
responsibility invested in one head, is given to it, the better it will be 
for the interests of the navy and of the country, which always has, and 
always will take a glorious pride in her mighty fleets and in the heroes 
who man and command them. 


VOL, XIV. 





The Children in Paris. 


I HAVE been spending a brief holiday in Paris; and have to call the 
attention of paterfamilias of my own country to the delights of a public 
entertainment mostly disdained or neglected by foreign admirers of 
the brilliant queen of French cities. Not only is the entertainment 
thoroughly agreeable and amusing in itself, but the spectators, among 
whom I assisted, enjoyed what they saw with a zest, relish, and a gleeful 
noisy abandon, such as is not surpassed among the cheerful patrons of 
Lord Dundreary himself; and besides the spectacle is, above all others, 
one where a sympathising old fogey may for a time return into juve- 
nescence, and grow young again, without being obliged to practise 
Medea’s remedy of dismemberment and the scalding heat of the stew- 
pan and caldron. 

I paid a noonday visit to the Cirque Napoléon. It is a noble amphi- 
theatre capable of accommodating 3500 visitors. For two francs you 
have an elbowed well-stuffed seat with ample length before you for 
your legs, and from every part of the house you can have an equally 
good sight of the performances. On the day of my visit, being a holi- 
day, there was a matinée enfantine, and we saw how thoroughly the 
directors of the performance understood the tastes of their distinguished 
patrons. It was impossible for a speciality in the way of a pastime to 
be more successful. And with all their queer life, their fickleness, and 
self-indulgence, and reckless fashion of sowing their wild oats, it would 
seem that the Parisians, messieurs and bourgeois, are doting and tender 
parents, as are most: of us, all the world over, or why the popularity of 
this infantile morning performance? Of course my severe Aunt Simp- 
kinson, who accompanied me, insisted that the French, generally, are a 
childish race, and easily pleased by gauds and shows and outward glitter. 
And the precise old lady also pointed out that, for ages past, all the 
great rope-dancers, saltimbanques, and street-tumblers came out of this 
gay France, and returning had found a home there, when every other 
country was closed to them. So that this sort of boyish pleasures is 
but the natural taste of the nation. Who cares to discuss such a cross- 
grained idea of these lively Lutetian people? I don’t. I know I saw, 
during my short visit, ample evidence of Parisian philoprogenitiveness. 
Both in the bal @enfants at the pré Catalan—and pray who ever heard 
of a children’s ball at Vauxhall ?—though I daresay some people will 
agree with Miss 8. that these people, even from their cradles, are fops 
and coquettes—both in the infants’ dancing-party, I say, as well as in 
the al fresco sport of riding at the quintaine on wooden horses in the 
Champs Elysées, you may see enough to be certain that the rich and 
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.poor of this city of pleasure on the banks of the Seine heartily love and 
adore their children, and take a great deal of pains to amuse them. 

But all this is not the Cirque Napoléon. Ah, but it is autour du 
cirque, and it will serve as my introduction. 

There was a mixed assemblage of young gentlemen and young 
ladies in the theatre, at the sight of whom poor dear Mr. Leech’s tender 
heart would have swelled, and set to work that playful pencil which is 
to delight us no longer. There were babies in lace, little grand dames 
in Cashmere and silk, with rich fur-tippets,—in frocks of chintz pat- 
terns of every hue, or in sad gray-and-brown costume, lit up with a 
cherry-coloured or blue ribbon, attended by Breton nurses, or in the 
company of grave harsh-featured men—only here and there were the 
fathers fat and robust—or under the watchful eye of mothers of every 
make, and dressed in all degrees of finery or neatness. 

Of the young gentlemen, some were in knickerbockers, some in 
mock Highland costume, some in the pupil dresses of the various 
Parisian schools, some in blouses, with flat caps on their little cropped 
pates. But, wealthy or indigent, great or small, ordinarily or finely 
dressed, there was a smiling happy fresh look about all around me 
such as one does not often encounter at a theatre. As for the pro- 
gramme, it will be best to give it word for word; and—who knows?—it 
may be useful to some of our caterers for the public and the like plea- 
sures, banished even beyond the distant regions of Sadler’s Wells. 


CIRQUE NAPOLEON. 
Premiére partie. 

Les petits Chinois, par les jeunes Lheman, Montero et Joseph. 

Le clown anglais Chadwick. 

Le Pére Godiveau, scene mimique, par les petits Loyal, Chiarini et 
le petit Legay. 

Les sauts périlleux 4 cheval, par le jeune Montero. 

Un solo interromptu, interméde comique, par le clown Price. 

La batoude par MM. Cooke, Richards, Fernando, Armand, Henri, 
Joseph.—M. Cooke terminera ses exercices par un saut périlleux 
de sept métres d’étendue. 

Deuxiéme partie. 

La Danse de Corde, par la petite Chiarini. 

Exercices, par les fréres Cavalini. 

Travail 4 cheval, par la petite Bridges. 

Séance de jonglerie et de prestidigitation chinoise, par les deux en- 
chanteurs chinois Arr Hee et Sam Ung. 

Le clown nain Jonatan Jack. 

Une charge de cavalerie, sctne comique, par Auriol. 


Well, the cirque was thoroughly occupied with a crowd of expect- 
ants, when,—exactly at two o’clock in the afternoon—exactly, for a 
wonder in a French place of amusement,—some fourteen fresh-coloured, 
easy-mannered, stylishly-dressed gentlemen in uniform,—partaking 
partly of the costume of naval officers, and also of the academical attire 
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in vogue at the French colleges,—wearing, in a word, handsome long 
blue dress-coats buttoned-up with a single row of large brass-buttons,— 
white vests, displaying an uacommon amplitude of shirt-front,—made 
their appearance and prepared the circus for the performances. To 
these dandies in came half-a-dozen grooms, booted and breeched, clothed 
in close-fitting frock-coats; tall fellows, sturdy, perfectly neat in their 
appearance, agile and natural in their behaviour. I mention the at- 
tendants; for the accessories always make a great impression—for a 
dinner, or a race, or an opera, or a pantomime. 

The little Chinese equestrians, “les petits Chinois,” having per- 
formed their feats of leaping on and off a good-tempered heavy chestnut 
horse, swinging round at a dull speed, in a very graceful and easy 
fashion,—of course there’s no one who jumps so fearlessly as a boy, 
whose instinct is to be ever practising saltatory exercises,—there entered 
into the middle of the ring one of the gayest little figures conceivable. 
Upon a wide carpet specially spread in the centre of the circus, a young, 
very young guardsman of the Louis-the-Fourteenth period, strutted with 
the consummate impudence, of which old Dumas has told us a hundred 
tales, and especially in his vivacious biographies of the Three Musketeers. 
There was before him a table flanked by two chairs, and the military 
gentleman had passed through an archway with white palings, which, 
I presume, was intended for the entrance to the premises of Le Pére 
Godiveau mentioned in the programme, a publican, and one who, we 
shall see anon, like Dennis Bulgruddery, was a ready customer to his 
own tap. I had hardly recovered from my admiration of the gay ap- 
pearance of the cavalier, when there also ran on to the carpet, after a 
smart tap or two on the table from the guardsman, as pretty a love of 
a grisette, aged five years or thereabouts, in a little black-satin bodice 
with a pink-satin petticoat, as ever eye beheld. This blossom had short 
sleeves and a short frock, and her little silk stockings and lissom little 
arms twinkled before us, as she curtseyed over and over again to the 
dashing customer of her father, the aubergiste. As was to be expected, 
the soldier instantly made love, was struck all of a heap,—as all we out- 
side the ring were,—with the surpassing loveliness of the innkeeper’s 
daughter; and of course the little lady believed all his protestations and 
passionate dumb-show, and reciprocated all that was then and there 
demonstrated to her. But, alas! having furnished the gay customer 
with a bottle and glass, and having accepted all his profuse promises, 
partly begotten by her dazzling beauty and partly, perhaps, by the wine 
which he had drank, the dreams of the fond pair were rudely inter- 
rupted. The Pére Godiveau himself came swiftly on to the scene, 
angry and minatory at what he saw before him. The Pére Godiveau, 
in a white apron, and large white nightcap dominating a very rubicund 
face, disturbed the smooth course of the love-story. This tremendous 
parent—a very old Willett in behaviour and stolidity of form, and, con- 
sidering his immense age of six years, a wonderful specimen of a jovial 
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patriarch—bounced upon the scene just as the soldier was stealing a 
kiss! To dislocate Hebe from the chevalier’s embrace, to hurl her vio- 
lently and brutally to the earth, to stamp and shake his fist even in 
the face of his customer, was but the work of a moment. Nothing, I 
thought, would ever pacify such an indignant father, until I saw him 
take up the bottle and learn how much the guardsman had drank. 
Then it began to dawn on me that if Boniface were well plied with 
wine by his guest, there would be a chance of this stern mood relenting; 
and so it turned out. <A fresh bottle was called for and uncorked; the 
Pére Godiveau tasted the wine with evident gusto, presently imbibed 
largely, and increased his satisfaction. Meanwhile the soldier and his 
sweetheart fell to osculatory gesticulation behind the toper’s back, grew 
bolder as they remarked that the wine subdued his irritability, were 
brazen enough to execute a delicious gavotte as he tippled; and finally, 
after the old Silenus had by a somewhat hazy and muddled pantomime 
expressed his content with all that he saw, obtained his blessing, let 
him finish his bottle, and retire in tipsy thankfulness at the prospect of 
his daughter’s union with the man of her heart. 

As for the sauts périlleux & cheval by the “young Montero,” aged 
ten years or so, I leave them for those who like such hazards on horse- 
back. Backwards and forwards, with somersaults and “ devonshires”— 
which are somersaults thrown backwards—alighting on to his feet, or 
coming plump into the seat on the horse’s back, over streamers high 
and low, now turning once, now twice, in the air in his perilous jumps, 
his boldness made us all breathless. And the bit of complete comedy 
which followed quite refreshingly took the taste of agony out of our 
mouths. When the ring was cleared of Montero and his steed, a music- 
stand was placed on the carpet, and “ Le Clown Price” made his obeis- 
ance, armed with a fiddle, which he struck and swept with the air of 
an undoubted connoisseur. Mr. Price is evidently master of his instru- 
ment, though he did not come there to show us that altogether. I can’t 
help stepping aside to remark his costume,—a tight-fitting tunic of 
spangled blue silk, elastic, having a gorgeous butterfly in device on his 
back, and completed from the waist by lilac-silk fleshings, as these gar- 
ments close to the shape are professionally termed. The artist began 
his solo with perfect precision, but—after the first ten or a dozen bars 
—to his horror, he saw visibly and unmistakeably that the music-stand, 
of its own accord and untouched, jerked itself up and down frantically 
as though possessed by a legion of those spirits which affect furniture. 
It was no use protesting, denouncing, threatening, imploring; the 
bewitched article shot, shot, shot up, higher and higher, with a rapidity 
of growth attributed only to the sugar-cane under a meridian sun. Just 
now it stood but five feet high, and lo, in a minute, it had doubled that 
altitude. The bewildered musician mounted a chair; but the music was 
already yards above him. Would the monstrous music-holder grow 
through the ceiling! Heaven only knows; but the violinist was not 
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to be daunted before his astonished admirers. So he borrowed from 
the attendants a ladder about fifteen feet high, on which he went in 
pursuit of the demoniacal desk. When he had reached the topmost 
rung,—keeping as he ascended the ladder a strict perpendicular,—this 
energetic artist caught sight of the music, and actually finished his 
solo in that perilous position. But no tame words of mine can do 
justice to his efforts all the while; his Indicrous despair,—his demented 
struggles to play his fiddle at the extreme length of his reach, now 
over his head, now down to his feet,—to the quick puzzled perseverance 
with which he pursued his tormentor: it was throughout a piece of 
humour too fleeting and too subtle to be set down with adequate com- 
mendation, and I suggest the task to any of our prolific word-painters 
who wants a study which will cost him infinite pains. 

There followed the usual round of agile exercises, in which a troupe 
of acrobats flung themselves from the spring-board over one horse— 
over two horses—over three horses, nay even over seven ranged in a 
row, with a full-grown man standing, like “the back” at leap-frog, on 
the saddle of the most distant animal. In this contest the English “ M. 
Cooke” far surpassed all his competitors; and, such was the ecstasy of 
the clown at the daring skill of this gentleman, that he embraced every 
body in the ring, every one of the horses, every one of the performers, 
and even the stablemen who came to lead the animals away. The 
children hugely liked this frantic and particular display of admiration; 
and, as in real life, the man with the joke, trumpery and commonplace 
as it may be, went off with the last and loudest plaudit. 

After an interval of ten minutes we were treated to “la danse de 
corde par la petite Chiarini.” I have the greatest horror of tight-rope 
dancing, and never saw Blondin perform but once, and that was on the 
low rope. But this little Chiarini, who was the blooming grisette in 
“La Pére Godiveau,” was so perfectly self-possessed, so pleased and 
smiling in her airy situation, and was such a love or fairy funambule, 
that I found myself as much entranced as any of the company watching 
her steps. It is true that two stalwart attendants, six feet high, stood 
one on each side of the rope, which was stretched into the middle of the 
cirque. But this darling little artiste was so completely at her ease, as 
she danced, or sat, or ran and curtseyed, and crept in and out of her 
hands, locked in the fashion of a hoop before her, that one hardly felt 
she ever thought of any thing but the pleasure of her performance. 
Twice or thrice, in turning too hastily on the rope, she slipped and 
fell; ah me! how we all squeaked with apprehension,—fell like gossa- 
mer-down into the arms of the nearest attendant. I envied him his 
place ; for, whether in the programme or not, the little lady gave him 
a very hearty kiss, before he lifted her on to her line of peril again. 
She trod the rope as though it was the road of life, for which nature 
and her choice had designed her. There can be no question but that 
the human being when young, and with all its instincts sure and undis- 
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turbed, can vie even with a monkey in its fearlessness. This little 
Chiarini curled the very soles of her feet, and clung to the cord just as 
though her ten toes were fingers and thumbs. But the children around 
me—I must admit, much to my terror at one portion of the sight—were 
most taken with the “séance de jonglerie et de prestidigitation chinois 
par les deux enchanteurs chinois, Arr Hee et Sam Ung.” Arr Hee was a 
most tremendous swell. His garment was positively celestial. Conceive 
one-of these little olive-coloured Mongol-featured youths, such as one 
always meets on board the China tea-vessels, clothed in a pink-velvet 
blouse bound with gold, slashed midway with a crimson sash, and 
finishing up with a pair of blue-cloth knickerbockers of the finest tex- 
ture. Sam Ung was contented with a red doublet and blue trousers. 
Arr Hee exhibited all the juggler’s familiar tricks. With an open fan 
and three golden balls he raced the articles around, between, below, 
and under his head, arms, and legs. Presently he swung aloft, with 
the neatness and sang froid of a Romish acolyte, a basin full of water, 
suspended from a cord some nine feet long, now winding the rope on 
his arm, now round his neck, and then letting it fling itself to the full 
length of the coil, like a swing, without ever spilling a drop of water. 
Then he and his companion went through their hideous tricks with 
pointed knives, which I am not going to describe, for I did not look 
at them, though the performers did their best to increase their effects 
by uttering unearthly screams and a fierce jabber which thoroughly 
smacked of the savage. It was a relief, strange as it sounds, to see 
Arr Hee return to his tricks of quick tumbling, carrying all the while 
eight or nine basins and a plate tacked about different parts of his 
body, and turning, thus accoutred, with the greatest unconcern, half-a- 
dozen somersaults, shaking out his long black twisted hair down to his 
heels like a snake attached to his head. 

Where the cirque people obtained “Le Clown nain Jonatan Jack” 
I could not discover. He was a fat, merry, large-headed little dwarf, 
not four feet high. 'They put him on a table, where he danced and 
frisked with consummate gusto, and wound up his frolic with chal- 
lenging the big English clown to fight. We were all fully persuaded 
that the dwarf would win, for though he was knocked off the table into 
the sawdust times upon times innumerable, he “came up smiling,” 
fresh, and undaunted, and hammered away—just as Sayers, I believe, did 
upon Heenan—as vigorously as ever. The little spectators enjoyed his 
heroism, and shouted applause and encouragement. All doubt, how- 
ever, as to which way the combat would end, was speedily settled by 
the entrance of a well-cropped English brindle terrier, which at once 
made for the taller clown, seized him in those parts of his garments 
which shall, as usual, be nameless, and fairly dragged him to the 
ground, It was useless for the strong man to struggle and roll and 
leap frantically, and to rain heavy blows on the dog. “ Jonatan Jack” 
was master of the situation, and lord and master of the dog beyond all 
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question. It was only when his adversary had whirled himself out of 
breath in his efforts to rid himself from Holdfast upon four legs, that 
“ Jonatan Jack” heeded his cries and supplication for mercy, and called 
off his faithful follower from his tenacious grip. Directly the big clown 
was released, he was friends with every body. I never saw such an 
amiable fool; and if I were a rich man should attach him to my house- 
hold at once. ; 

A charge of cavalry armed with bladders swinging from top-sticks 
concluded the amusements. But it was not equal to Mr. Payne’s inimit- 
able equestrian performances at Covent Garden in the Seven Champions 
of Christendom. Nor was there any one who could approach the antics 
of that wonderful squire to St. George, with his indomitable donkey. 

When the performances were ended, we all walked through the 
stables. These are exquisitely clean, are lofty, well ventilated, and 
sweet, with fifty stalls tenanted by fifty equine performers in first-rate 
condition and comfort. The “equerry” told me that we had no such 
stables attached to any circus in England; and I believe him. Old 
Ducrow’s were not to be named in the same breath. It seems that the 
Cirque Napoléon belongs to a public company, and no expense is spared 
either to fairly entertain or to equip every man and beast belonging to 
the establishment. I am a very old stager at theatres and public places 
of amusement, and I vow I never spent two leisure hours more plea- 
santly in my life. 








Hints of Spring. 


From far afield Spring steps, and joins the throng 
Of rustic vendors trooping towards the town, 
Scenting with cowslips kerchief, smock, and gown, 
And loosing surly lips in jest or song. 


The good folk come, and Spring comes after them, 
Dashing in saucy haste through grass-plot rime 
For plume of lilac, or for sprig of thyme, 

To deck some sunburnt hat or snood’s coarse hem. 


Each smirch of mire upon their clouted boots 
Tells of marsh-mallows plucked by oozy streams, 
Of alders trembling in the April gleams, 

With swathe of water round their yielding roots; 


Of stiles that open out through fields and leas, 
Where grass grows luscious for the scythe of June, 
Or herdsmen in the lazy afternoon 

Drowse with their flocks beneath the branching trees. 


Ay, let the country perfumes filter in, 
Drenching through every pore the toughen’d hide 
Of our metropolis, so grim and dried, 

To vitalise its blood in heart and limb. 


Speed the warm eddies, brimming square and street 
With spangled haze; while lights and shadows fall 
In mazy chequer-work on roof and wall, 
And pavements gleam afresh, long dimmed by weary fect. 


Up alleys dark, like burnished shaft from bow, 
The sunlight comes, and finds the children out, 
And sends them racing forth with lusty shout, 

Sniffing the scent of pastime as they go. 


While cross-grained mothers sink their jangling tones, 
And dream aloud to babes upon their knees 
Of daisy-plots, mossed thatch, and hum of bees 

In roses trained round unforgotten homes, 








HINTS OF SPRING. 


Where country wares are hawked, at stall or mart, 
Spring lurks among the cresses, broad of leaf, 
And flings a golden smile on primrose sheaf, 

Or handful of white lilies grouped apart. 


In the best hours of choice and affluent May 
Some famished face will drag itself to light, 
Pause, staring idly at the blossoms bright, 

Then stagger forward on its starving way. 


Swart artisans will pledge with honest pride 
Their scanty coin for meed of daffodils 
Or white narcissus, grown by idle rills 
In fragrant pastures of the country-side; 


And jaded wretches crawl from lane or court, 
Clutching some posy of fresh-gathered flowers, 
Pure with the bloom of undefiléd hours, 

To breasts corrupt with lustful deed and thought. 


Spring’s gaze of passionate pathos irks them sore, 
Till eyes, hot-lidded, swim with alien tears, 
And magic memories of earlier years, 
Through foul veins stealing, reach the heart’s sound core. 


Mayhap across some garret’s grimy sill 

A passing breeze on dying ears shall wake 

Sounds of the twittering copse and rustling brake, 
Or airs that lift the long loose corn at will. 


Ay! tales of rustic haunts and vagrant joys 
Hath many a gracious wildwood underling 
Launched by munificent-handed Spring 

In mid stream of the city’s clash and noise ; 


Tales of the leafy flags and tufts of sedge, 
Where water-courses trickle slowly down 
Among the grasses, leagues away from town, 

And tangled weeds sway noiseless on their edge. 


Visions of opening glades and dappled swards, 
Or dingles rich and soft as moss-lined nest, 
Where starry blossoms couch in windless rest, 

And golden hours slip through their silent wards. 


* * * * * 





HINTS OF SPRING. 


Oh! brains are weary, hearts are failing fast ; 
But many a genial artifice has Spring 
To wile us fieldwards, and unchidden bring 
Fresh streams from well-heads of the arid past. 


It may be that from leaf-fall of last year 
Brown heaps still rot around the live bright flowers ; 
That tragic memories insult the hours 

When prologues of new dramas court our ear. 


See to it! Let our dead be hid from view! 

The earth is fair; we will keep holiday, 

And plunge knee-deep among the meadows gay ; 
Our joys are short-lived—let our griefs be few! 


Out! where moist mould and springy turf smell sweet ; 
Where heaps and hollows lie in gilded light, 
And apple-boughs, uptossing flakes of white, 

Float them in perfumed waftures to our feet! 


Out! ere Spring’s shadow lengthen o’er the land ; 
Ere blade and blossom change to fruit and grain: 
At Nature’s challenge, who shall doubt to drain 
The flagon proffered by her princely hand ? 
H. F. A. 








David Chantrey. 


By W. G. WILLS, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE WIFE’S EVIDENCE,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A LITTLE TRUMP. 


THAT capacity of great and deliberate self-sacrifice, consistently carried 
out, resides generally in such quiet reserved natures as our friend John 
Wayre’s. We all can feel chivalric glows, which shine forth and smoul- 
der; these we personally like and understand. They belong to the 
temperament of our closest friends. Some of us have the great privi- 
lege of appropriate tears when our compassion is aroused. Many of us 
are benevolent from a kind of fitful and very abstract sympathy. This 
is merely the virtue of temperament; the charity of the blood which 
rises and ebbs in its channels. 

But a vertebrated act of generosity, such as we have been contem- 
plating,—that mute inglorious act of generosity which is not repented 
of,—which contrives not to be placed on record, this belongs to a deep 
and quiet nature beyond the ordinary ken; quite above our praise, and 
perhaps above our appreciation. For myself, I prefer the emotional 
temperament alluded to above; but Mr. Wayre shall at least receive 
justice in these humble pages. However Quixotic may have been his 
conduct, it was unquestionably simple and genuine in motive. 

In some matters Mr. Wayre had a very hard heart. I have seen 
him preserve a cheerful airy smile during the pathos of a melodrama 
which has brought forth the pocket-handkerchiefs of the Cockneys in 
profusion, and which has stolen a rough tear even from our own eyes; 
but see what this undemonstrative little man could do, without any 
tears or fuss. 

Mr. Pimpernel proceeded straight to the Blenheims on his ungrate- 
ful embassy; he was quite impatient to acquit himself of the charge of 
gross folly and credulity to which the part he had taken laid him open; 
indignation in some sort at the foolish position he had been betrayed 
into—a position only appropriate to a busy old woman—winged his 
heels, never the nimblest. He met a host of friends whom he never 
passed before without a shake of his cap and bells, the tribute of a cut- 
and-ready joke, or the infliction of some anecdote of local interest; but 
now he nodded at them, and strode on like an indignant ghost. Funny 
men are very irritable—very sensitive of their dignity, except whilst 
they are grinning through their horse-collar. 

Arrived at Bedford Square, he found the ladies in the drawing- 
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room. They had been just released from morning visitors, and were 
drawing their first delicious sighs of relief. 

“Oh, Mr. Pimpernel,” cried Mrs. Blenheim, instantly reviving to 
business, “ have you been to the Temple?” 

“ T’ve come straight from the gentleman, ma’am.” 

“Now I hope, you good blundering creature,” said Mrs. Blenheim, 
quickly, “that you showed a little tact. You know I did not send you. 
Really it came upon us so very suddenly; we never dreamt that he had 
made up his mind to speak.” 

“My dear madam,” said Mr. Pimpernel, “you know very well I 
should have no business to question the man on such a matter, unless it 
was well understood that I came from you. I made it so understood,” 
said Mr. Pimpernel, anxious to regain a character for common-sense, 
and to repudiate the position of a busy old woman lately occupied by 
him,—* I made it so understood between man and man, and asked him 
directly what settlement he intended to make.” Mr. Pimpernel paused 
here. 

“ Well!” said Mrs. Blenheim ; “ quite right so far; well!” 

Milly made no remark of course ; but she grew very keenly atten- 
tive. It is a mistake to suppose that such a subject interests the old 
and wise alone. 

* All I could learn from him,” pursued Mr. Pimpernel, “was this, 
he intended to settle—a goosequill.” 

“A goosequill!” said Mrs. Blenheim, for a moment supposing that 
Mr. Pimpernel was at his sly jokes. “ But seriously?” 

“My dear madam, I am very happy that this foolish business has not 
proceeded further. I was entirely deceived, and I take any amount of 
blame and responsibility; understand me, I am none of your match- 
makers; it so happened that I took a deep interest—” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Blenheim; “very much interested; but go 
on; what has happened?” 

“What can you mean, Mr. Pimpernel?” said Milly, opening upon 
him her very fine eyes like a young owl. 

“ Property at Highgate, ma’am! He had property there to the value 

of four hundred a year five years ago; he has neither stick nor sod 
to-day.” 

“Why, what has become of it?” said Mrs. Blenheim, breathlessly; 
whilst we may infer that Milly was turning to stone. 

“The Quixotic fool, it appears, settled it upon his half-sister Emma 
Wertley, because her father chose to do the sensible thing of buying an 
annuity with his money, instead of settling a few thousands upon the 
young lady.” 

“ Oh!” said Mrs. Blenheim; and she began to ponder upon the news. 

“Emma Wertley has a good fortune then,” said Milly, sighing. “I 
wish I had my six thousand pounds. I see nothing is to be done without 
money, Mr. Pimpernel.” 
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“ Ay, ay, ay! old Chantrey was a rogue, Missy; but John Wayre is 
an ass.” 

Mrs. Blenheim was seasoned to disappointment; she recovered her- 
self promptly from her slight discomfiture. 

“You are sure of this,” she said quietly to Mr. Pimpernel. 

“*T have the man’s word for it. I’d have taken no other.” 

*T really never contemplated this match without the greatest doubt 
and uneasiness. Dear me! how very fortunate we found this out so 
early! Ah, Mr. Pimpernel,” she said, indulgently shaking her head at 
him, “ what a mistake you made!” 

“Gad, so I did!” said that candid gentleman briefly. 

“You know,” she continued, “even had Mr. Wayre that little pro- 
perty at Highgate, the match would have been most undesirable—quite 
beneath Milly’s possibilities. My gracious! would you not have supposed 
Mr. Wayre was more sensible? It quite reminds me of how poor young 
Will Sloane fell in love with Milly when he was a cadet at Woolwich; 
quite a big-boy passion.” 

“T’d have thought him at least more sensible, ma’am, than to throw, 
away his property; Jove, it beats the romances! As for falling in love 
with my friend Miss Milly,” he added, relieved that he was let off so 
easily, and falling into his habitual janty vein, “I left Cambridge 
these forty years, and, by Jove, I’m more than half in love with her 
myself!” 

Milly laughed, and begged that it might be notified to her when his 
feelings were quite developed. 

“ Dear Mr. Pimpernel, I’m so grateful to you for finding this out in 
time. We can break it off quite nicely now, without any unkindness or 
pain,” said Mrs. Blenheim in cold blood. 

“Precisely, ma’am,” said Mr. Pimpernel, with a mountain lifted off 
his breast. ‘Gad! I’ve had warning,” he said; “Tl never meddle in 
such a business again, unless I hold a brief against you, Missy, for 
breach of promise.” 

Mrs. Blenheim and her daughter had too good taste to laugh at 
this coarse joke; indeed, they seemed not to hear it; and Milly hastily 
changed the subject. 


John Wayre, whom we have just written down an ass, visited the 
Blenheims next day. His name was announced, and he found Mrs. 
Blenheim alone in the drawing-room. She was very polite. 

“My dear Mr. Wayre,” she said, taking the initiative with a cold 
smile, “ you have given me such a surprise. My daughter is, of course, 
very much flattered by the compliment you have paid her; but—” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Blenheim. Such a way of putting it is mere 
form, though very kind,” said J. W. proudly. “TI had hoped I made 
my intentions plain enough.” 

“Dear me! I never was so surprised in my life; we never dreamt of 
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such a thing,” said Mrs. B., with a pretty incredulous arch of her brows; 
“or at least that it would be so immediate.” 

He could have told Mrs. Blenheim that her daughter confessed to 
a knowledge of it; indeed, it would not have taken much trouble to 
convict Mrs. Blenheim herself of collusion; but he had not heart for it: 
he wished the humiliating scene well over and done; he felt the blunder 
he had made in ever stepping into this wretched drawing-room. 

“Well, Mrs. Blenheim,” he said, summing up briefly; “it is so. I 
have formed an attachment for Miss Blenheim, proposed for her, and 
she has accepted me.” 

“My dear Mr. Wayre, Milly was very culpably thoughtless; and, 
pardon me, you have been a little thoughtless too. You must surely 
feel with me. Had it not better end as it has begun ?” 

“Are you speaking Miss Blenheim’s wishes?” asked Mr. Wayre 
stiffly. 

‘My dear Mr. Wayre, you are a man of the world. I suppose you 
are thirty, and Milly is five-and-twenty; really,” said Mrs. Blenheim, 
in a sort of motherly cajolery,—* really, you should have a little sense 
between you. You are in a profession; but I think you have told me 
that you have scarcely any employment. It seems you support yourself 
entirely by literary work. Now this is very creditable ; but how in the 
world, my dear Mr. Wayre, could you support a wife who has lived in 
society all her life, and acquired all manner of expensive wants ?” 

You would never have supposed by either Mrs. Blenheim’s words or 
manner that she had heard of that little property at Highgate. It was 
completely ignored, innocently forgotten,—so much so that Mr. Wayre 
found it impossible to allude to it. 

“Do you speak Miss Blenheim’s sentiments ?” said Wayre again. 

“ Certainly I do,—most certainly I do,” said Mrs. Blenheim. 

“Well, that leaves me nothing to say—only this,” he added coldly, 
“you say Miss Blenheim is twenty-five; at least she ought to have 
known her own mind.” 

“ Milly is very silly, my dear Mr. Wayre; and really,—though I’m 
her mother, and devoted to her, as you know,” said Mrs. Blenheim, 
falling gracefully into the old confidential way,—“ she has been paid so 
much attention, and been proposed for so often, that she is a little 
spoiled. You know the dear child is a sad flirt.” 

“No, Mrs. Blenheim, do not speak of flirtation in this case. Had 
your daughter encouraged me for her amusement, it would have been 
pardonable enough. None could have excused her more good-humour- 
edly than I; but I will not believe, knowing her as I do, that she could 
be so unprincipled as to accept my proposal for a practical joke.” 

He spoke bitterly and hotly, so Mrs. Blenheim grew serious, and 
changed her tactics. 

“You only do Milly justice,” she said; “but I will not disguise 
from you, Mr. Wayre, that Milly was put under a false impression as 
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to your means by our imaginative friend Mr. Pimpernel, whom I be- 
lieve to be the most obliging, amusing, blundering creature in the 
whole world.” 

Now, then, it is out at last, and John, taking her up, put her infer- 
ence into lusty English. 

“One word from you now, Mrs. Blenheim, will clear up this painful 
business to my satisfaction, and end the farce.” 

“ Gently, gently, Mr. Wayre,” put-in Mrs. Blenheim, with upraised 
finger. 

“Miss Blenheim, I now understand, heard that I was master ofa 
little property at Highgate.” 

“ Precisely. Mr. Pimpernel was her authority. Possibly he was 
mine, and that it was I who told her.” 

“‘ Well, it comes to the same thing,” said Wayre, schooling his voice 
and manner from the rising harshness. ‘ Miss Blenheim was put under 
the false impression that I had property,—an establishment,—and she 
accepted me under that impression ?” 

“ Exactly, Mr. Wayre; and nothing could be more natural. My 
daughter was very much prepossessed by you; in fact, I do believe she 
liked you as much as was possible for one so inured to a perfect ovation. 
Dear me! the chances that child has lost !” 

“* And now—” said Wayre, interrupting sharply. 

“ Having found out her mistake,” smiled Mrs. Blenheim, blandly 
taking him up, “ that you could not support ‘a wife—” 

*T alone can know that,” said Wayre, with a sudden coolness. “ Had 
that been so, to address Miss Blenheim as I did would have been simply 
dishonourable. Now I have this one question to ask,—does she wish 
to be released ?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Wayre,” said Mrs. Blenheim, with incisive dignity. 
‘“‘ My daughter cannot marry any one, no matter how talented or amiable, 
who has an uncertain means of livelihood, and who could not maintain 
her in the manner she has been brought up to expect.” 

“You have spoken fairly and plainly,” said Wayre, with sudden 
capricious gentleness. “I entirely acquit her of any cruelty towards 
me, aud I here release her from her rash engagement: give her my 
kindest wishes.” He rose and held out his hand. At the door he 
paused. “I don’t know whether I am right in not seeing Miss Blen- 
heim herself.” 

“ Would it be wise, Mr. Wayre?” said Mrs. Blenheim. 

“T believe it to be due to me,” replied Wayre, with increasing 
hesitation. 


“ Now what good could come of it, my dear sir? Nothing but pain 
to you and her.” 

“T should be very unwilling to pain her; but pain in some shape 
must follow this unfortunate affair. I believe it is due to me to see her 
for a few moments.” 
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“ Now, my dear Mr. Wayre, be advised by me. I am a tried friend, 
and I can assure you I sympathise with your position a great deal more 
than you might suppose. Be content. Surely I am my daughter’s only 
guardian and counsellor in such an important matter as her settlement 
for life. Take her answer—at least her wishes—from me.” 

“J will not take them from the lips of any one but Miss Blenheim,” 
said Wayre with resolution. His hand dropped from the door to his side. 

“ Now, my dear Mr. Wayre, this is very foolish. I did not expect 
this from a man of your very gentlemanly feelings. Poor Milly has com- 
mitted herself. Much is due to you; and I can assure you she feels it 
keenly. But be generous; indeed, she cannot see you.” 

“Mrs. Blenheim, yesterday your daughter and I spoke face to face; 
we entered into the most solemn compact that can bind man and woman, 
except the ceremony which should follow it,—a compact which Miss 
Blenheim entered into in person. She can surely retract in person. 
You must excuse me if I take her wishes from no other lips but hers.” 

“ Would a letter satisfy you?” 

“ An interview is due to me.” 

“ My daughter was under a mistake.” 

“T never misled her,” said Wayre, growing firmer every moment. 

“Not to-day, Mr. Wayre. If you insist, come in a day or so. I 
cannot have my daughter placed in so painful and false a position; don’t 
you see, Mr. Wayre? The mistake was not exactly a graceful one. I 
should not really blame you if you were to accuse her of—a—even a 
mercenary view.” 

“T promise you not to reproach her. There shall not be the slightest 
approach to a scene. I will confine myself to the simple point—her 
wishes on the subject.” 

Mrs. Blenheim seemed very much embarrassed. Her embarrassment 
quickly changed to anger. We have depicted the lady’s character in 
vain, if the reader should expect any loftiness or naughty pride to 
mingle in her anger. She grew pale, and said with a saucy smile, 
looking Mr. Wayre full in the face : 

“You shall not see my daughter, Mr. Wayre! Do not imagine I 
wish to turn you out of the house, or treat you with any incivility; I 
should be very sorry; but you shall not see Miss Blenheim.” 

At this crisis the door opened, and in walked Milly. 

“Mr. Wayre,” she said, “ I did not know you were here.” 

He looked at her in estrangement; in point of fact was so un- 
mannerly as not to hold out his hand. There stood Mrs. Blenheim 
and the gentleman, cold and mute as milestones, whilst Milly looked 
briskly from one to the other, with her spirited little smile. 

“T hope mamma and you have not quarrelled,” she said. “There 
was no need of that.” 

“T asked to see you, Miss Blenheim, and your mother did not think 
it right that I should.” 

VOL, XIV. T 
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“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Wayre,” said the heartless Milly, 
lightly. She hated a scene of any kind, and felt herself surprised into 
one of great absurdity. 

“T understand from your mother,” said Mr. Wayre, with a very 
sickly cheer, “that you were under the impression when you accepted 
me that I could offer you an establishment—that I possessed certain 
property.” 

“Twas under that impression, I confess, Mr. Wayre,” said Milly, 
with a placid daring. 

Miss Milly Blenheim has hitherto shown in rather a favourable 
light; but the heartless flippancy of her bearing during this crucial 
exhibition of character must for ever forfeit our advocacy and my 
reader’s respect. 

“Then,” said John Wayre, with an impressive generosity, “I here 
release you from your ill-advised engagement, freely and for ever.” 

“Most honourably said!” exclaimed Mrs. Blenheim. ‘Mr. Wayre, 
I respect you for your gentlemanly conduct from my heart.” 

“Ts this your only reason for releasing me?” said Milly, looking 
down, we should hope with some sense of shame, not for her conduct, 
because that was but worldly-wise, but for the unkind levity with which 
she had hailed the occasion for it. 

“JT could have no other, Miss Blenheim,” he said slowly, opening 
the door to depart, and looking at her with reproach. 

“There surely need be no other,” said Mrs. Blenheim warmly, hold- 
ing out her hand to give him a most gracious congé. But Milly held 
out her two hands to him, with a pair of lovely moistening eyes. ~ ° 

“Then I will not accept your release!” she said with heartiness, and 
much to our astonishment. “This is the very reason that would make 
me regret it; your noble conduct towards your sister assures me that 
you could make me happy.” 

At this pretty speech, which we have only heard equalled in the tag 
of a genteel comedy, Mr. Wayre, who was holding her hands, shook 
them very heartily. He was taken so completely by surprise, as indeed 
are we, that he did not find his tongue for some high-wrought moments, 
during which he saw as in a vision. 

When he had summoned his wits from the ceiling, surbase, and 
carpet, whither they had scattered, he murmured something to this 
effect: that he was grateful to the occasion which supplied such a test 
of her nobleness. Wasn’t that a pretty speech also? And so here 
they stood, bandying compliments at one another precisely like the last 
scene of a polite comedy. 

Meantime Mrs. Blenheim, being the only one with whom sensible 
folk can sympathise at such a crisis, found herself reduced to a cipher. 
It was quite obvious she had done all she could for the present. She 
mildly remarked that she was afraid both lady and gentleman would 
live to repent their folly; that she would confess it was very much her 
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own fault, and that she hoped Mr. Wayre would understand distinctly 
that she had not the slightest objection to the engagement, except that 
arising from common prudence; that of course the happiness of her 
child was her dearest object in life. She then gave Mr. Wayre her 
hand with some civility, and said, with her old saucy smile, that she 
supposed it was unnecessary to ask him to stay—for she saw he in- 
tended to press his triumph. 

“You must not be offended with mamma,” said Milly; “she did 
not know what I meant to do, or what I felt. Mamma and I had long 
talks about it, when I was unsettled, you know; but when I had once 
made up my mind, I held my tongue. Now let’s all be friends.” 

And so I suppose they were all friends forthwith. In concluding 
this chapter, I may observe that I had almost rather Milly had acted 
like a flirt than a fool. 


CuHapTer XVIII. 
JACK’S TRADE, 


Ir is about eight o’clock in the evening, and we beg to introduce 
the reader at once into a chamber in the Temple,—** Brick Court. It is 
very comfortably prepared for our reception, and illuminated with a 
brisk fire. A good fire in the evening stands for wife and children in a 
bachelor’s rooms—it dances for joy like a rosy child, but never tears 
your books or screams through your dreams like a young express steam- 
engine. It murmurs pleasant nothings to you, very comforting and 
genial, like a bright young wife; but its cherry-coloured velvet dress 
does not trench upon your private purse; a few pence will rig-out her 
wardrobe,—spencer, black lace, muslin veil, and all; her conversation 
never rises to shrillness; and when you don’t want her company she 
goes out. On one side the fireplace is a little supper laid out on a side- 
table, consisting of a dish of opened oysters, remote enough from the 
fire not to lose their flavour and edge, and a bottle with a tinfoiled 
neck, proclaiming a sparkling wine. Who can be expected? Is Pylades 
coming to pay Orestes a visit, that he is to be treated like a prince, and 
fed upon such delicate fare? Upon a small round-table before the 
hearth is a tea-service; on the hob is a copper tea-kettle, beginning to sing; 
and two large photograph-albums are open at hand. Pylades must 
have primitive tastes, indeed; a black bottle of good Irish, and a bunch 
of pipes, would be more to the purpose if Pylades calls himself a man. 
Were we in another locality we should be inclined to expect an incur- 
sion of ladies; but in chambers, and within the venerable courts of the 
Temple, such a fear is surely illusory. We could hardly blame our lady 
readers, however, if they began to experience vague tremors of decorum 
and hesitation whether they should tarry the event or fly. 

But let us reflect ; let us reassure ourselves. These are sober law- 
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chambers; solemn law-books look down on us in all the majesty of calf- 
leather; Ms. lies yonder on the open desk, and is strewn around it; 
further, we are, as aforesaid, within the sacred precincts of the Temple. 

Our lady readers are aware that, as in the days of the ancient order, 
so in those of the modern Templars, foot of lady, with certain guarded 
exceptions, never intrudes within their precincts; that the chambers 
of Themis are monastic in their purity; and that a crinoline upon 
King’s-Bench Walk would strike with horror any son of the gown; 
shutters would be closed; blinds drawn down; the Inner and Middle 
Temple would groan through crypt and vault; the bones of the old 
Templars would rattle in their coffins. 

For the only exceptions to this rule we refer all doubters to the 
words of the black-letter statute made and provided: “Certain women 
yelept Iaundresses, selected as hereinafter writ, who may wait upon the 
Templars, shall be females of a truculent and forbidding countenance, 
of a froward spirit, and shall not be more youthful than sixty. They 
may take unto themselves to their use and comfort, as merces and 
honorarium, not more than a third of the tea, coffee, and any reviving 
cordial to be found in the chest or wallet of said Templar. So shall 
he be mortified and kept in wholesome remembrance of the poverty 
enjoined upon his order.” 

Since the days of Coeur-de-Lion, we learn, indeed, nursery-maids are 
admitted to the gardens; but under sharp restrictions, as may be seen 
further by reference to the black-letter rule. “Hittle maids with infants 
upon their arms, having duly submitted their characters to the Ma- 
gister Templi and whole body of benchers sitting, who shall jealously 
examine them as to their opinions, antecedents, and the antecedents of 
the infants, may, on approval, be admitted, by order, to the pleasaunce, 
pursuant to notice at the gate; and it shall be becoming in any 
Templar to scrutinise such little maids with severe regards as he 
exercises himself in the pleasaunce; so by vigilance may he be preserved 
from the perils of womankind, which hem us in around to insnare us.” 

Having thus banished our scruples and soothed our sense of de- 
corum, we may at once observe Mr. Wayre at his toilette in the next 
room. He is attired with that scrupulous neatness, we must con- 
fess, which gentlemen feel to be due to the presence of ladies. That 
happy dishabille, which is the privilege of a bachelor holding a levée 
in his chambers, is certainly not enjoy yed by Mr. Wayre to-night; and 
the slight start of pleasure with which he greets that loud ring of the 
bell still seems to feed our irrational suspicions. Perhaps our lady 
readers had better break off here and proceed to the next chapter. 

The Templar crossed the two rooms hastily, opened the door, and 
ushered in a tall wiry gentleman in spectacles, who greeted him with a 
harsh high voice. This, then, is Pylades. 

“T’ve just called to ask a favour. Eh, engaged to-night ?” 

“ Well, I am expecting friends,” said Wayre. 
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“By George, so I see; and dainty ones!” cried the stranger, with a 
shriek of laughter. “ Well, old boy, I shan’t be angry I’m not asked.” 

“Well, Rawson, what can I do for you?” said Wayre, slightly re- 
pulsing the freedom of his friend by his serious address. 


“You have seen a work of mine advertised, eh? Perhaps you've 
read it ?” 


“ What is the name?” asked Wayre honestly. 

“Oh, you have not seen it. Odd, that; it has been pretty well 
advertised in your paper,—a novel called Everard Clayton. I want you 
to give it a notice. Come, now, you are a countryman of mine; you 
must not refuse me. I know you can do it.” 

Wayre was sorry, but considered himself quite powerless. He ex- 
plained that the books he reviewed were not selected by him, and so 
forth; but Mr. Rawson would not accept the excuse. He asked rather 
warmly what was the use of friends. His publishers, he said, could 
not secure him any very serviceable notices. The Z'imes, he asserted, 
—on what authority we know not,—would only review one on assured 
success, or a protégé. What the deuce was the good of friends ? 

Mr. Wayre seemed moved; and again professing his utter want of 
influence, suggested to Mr. Rawson to bring his book down to the office 
of the Review and leave it, when he, J. Wayre, would call betimes upon 
the editor, with whom he had some business, and ask for the work. 
With this understanding between them, Wayre got rid of the intruder 


civilly, but not before the latter had cast another sly look at the little 
supper, and wished his countryman joy of his dainty company. 
John Wayre closed the door upon his visitor with satisfaction, and 


then surveyed the room wistfully. He laid the photograph-album in a 
conspicuous position, stirred the fire, put the kettle on, trimmed the 
paraffin-lamp, and distributed some bright-covered books effectively 
upon the central table. Scarcely had he time to make these little 
arrangements, all pointing significantly towards our late suspicions, 
when there came a spasmodic little ring to the bell, followed by a tap- 
ping such as might proceed from a parasol, or some such diablerie. 

He went hastily to the door, and, just as the treble chimes of an 
organ answer to the pressure of the keys, so, as he opened the doors, 
came the music of ladies’ voices. Shade of Jacques de Molay! a kiss! 

“Shun feminine kisses!” says the black-letter; “ye shall not kiss 
spinster or widow, aunt, sister, or mother ;” and here is this renegade 
Wayre kissing his betrothed. 

Milly had come with her aunt to pay him a long-promised visit to 
his chambers. It may not have been discreet ; it was not exactly comme 
il faut; but betrothed people are beyond the pale of cenvention, and do 
many a thing not quite lawful with impunity. Miss Brown was, more- 
over, the very genius of preserved respectability. She might marshal 
a host of young spinsters through the four colleges, heading them with 
mild dignity; and they would pass through the ordeal like a snowdrift. 
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Milly entered undauntedly under her protection; she looked around 
her with vivacious curiosity, and then observed the little supper. 

“T am very angry with you,” she said. “ You promised we should 
have nothing but a cup of tea. Oh, this is the way we begin our 
economy!” 

She had not yet arrived at calling him by his Christian name; at 
present she called him nothing; but she had begun already to throw 
out little prospective hints about the future, and to talk of “we” with a 
delightful docility. Milly will learn to be a most experienced little wife 
before the honeymoon be over. 

Miss Brown, with a fortitude which could scarcely have been ex- 
pected from so gentle a being, took the head of the tea-table, and made 
tea. Meanwhile Milly lightly reconnoitered the room; Wayre watched 
her with suppressed delight as she tidily disarranged every thing,— 
heaping away papers out of sight, exalting useless articles into pro- 
minence, and degrading things of use and purpose into seclusion.. 

Milly was doing mischief; and had she been ugly and chatty, would 
have been intolerable; but being lovely beyond description, and being 
low-voiced, and, though little, having, in due intervals, some of the silent 
dignity of a big woman, the mischief enhanced her fascination a thou- 
sandfold. Is it not happiness to be injured by a pretty woman? Milly 
made herself at home. She adapted herself to her accepted position so 
prettily and cosily, that John Wayre ceased to repent his choice; his 
misgivings were gone; he had reached that ominous degree of happiness 
which resembles high electricity, being sometimes prelude to a shock. 
He felt to-night that a bachelor life was a mistake; that its pleasures 
were hollow and lifeless; and that its sentiments and illusions were vapid, 
compared with this happiness in glorious substance and full harmony. 
The rustle of Milly’s silk gown in the chamber was better than the rustle 
of all the leaves in Kensington; her smiles were better than the sun- 
shine in the Temple-gardens; and her voice was superior music to any 
volunteer band that ever he heard. He looked from her spirited, cheer- 
ful countenance to the cold bachelor’s beauty framed and glazed against 
the wall,—a print, in fact, which he had picked up as representing his 
ideal, called Schin und hold. The transition from this glowing life to 
that cold semblance exactly measured the development he had achieved. 

And now Milly’s hands strayed amongst his Ms. upon the open desk, 
and some human feeling mingled in his beatitude; he good-humouredly 
rescued it from her inspection, and bundled it into a drawer, under 
lock and key. 

“Come, I’ll have no secrets,” said Milly, with mock gravity. “Hand 
me that key!” 

But Mr. Wayre put the key into his waistcoat-pocket. 

“That drawer is Blue Beard’s chamber. But you have no curiosity, 
Milly?” 

“Of course I have no curiosity. I insist upon investigating those 
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papers, on the principle of my prerogative. There are long words for 
you—five syllables apiece.” 

“ But they are not the open sesame.” 

“Then I'll try five fingers,” said Milly, grasping the little ivory 
handle of the drawer. “You'd better give me the key, or must I break 
it open?” 

“If you had any curiosity, I should have gratified it at once; but 
on the question of right,” laughed John Wayre, “I must resist to the 
uttermost.” 

“ But I am curious; don’t you see I am? There’s nothing just now 
I desire in life but to see those papers. How can you be so cruel as to 
work me up to this state, and then only shake your head at me? Just 
one look? I am in earnest—really.” 

“T was only working at my trade,” said Wayre; “now I am having 
my holiday. Come over. Miss Brown has filled out your tea;” and 
_ circling her waist with his arm, he gently drew her away. 

Now this pretty little scene is not presented to the reader as a mere 
snatch of billing and cooing, very sweet and tuneful to the performers, 
but absurd to a spectator. There is something bencath the surface 
which we would have the reader mark and turn over in his mind. 
Milly, though half-playful, had grown really curious; and it was 
strange, teasing, inconsistent in her lover, in this his most compliant 
mood, to refuse so slight a request; but he had a reason. 

Milly said no more just then, and seemed to have put the matter 
from her thoughts; but a little mystery, born of the lightest frolic, en- 
gendered of the most playful question, is the little leaven leavening the 
whole lump in the ordinary feminine mind. They may have dignity in 
their weakness; they often have patience, and can watch their time; 
but the leaven works. The solution, when arrived at, may be, indeed 
is mostly, insignificant and idle; but they only obey their instinct, just 
as sporting-dogs will still set larks and linnets with as anxious an eye 
and rigid a tail, as if roding true game. 

When tea was ended, John Wayre and his fiancée looked over the 
photographic albums together; and these albums are, I think, a great 
institution for lovers, who, within my recollection, used to resort to 
plucking daisy-petals or playing blameless draughts—your lovers are 
idle, blind, and soft-brained folk—but the idleness and blindness of a 
pair are seldom on a perfect par. There is a danger of a purist style of 
sentiment, an angelic goodness, pervading their communion. The gen- 
tleman is too benevolently wise, or the lady too weakly sweet, till one 
or other begins to cloy a little, and then comes a sad reaction. But 
seated over a photographic album, with all their friends under review— 
like those little wax effigies, into which the witch used to stick spiteful 
pins—a brisk air of small wickedness will be found, very bracing to 
these moral invalids; they will be respectively more attractive, and they 
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may indulge the delicious selfishness of love with a more conscious en- 
joyment. 

John Wayre and Milly rather shone at the occupation. He paraded 
his peculiar dry style of humour; Milly was lively and suggestive— 
her remarks, though carelessly laughed out, seldom missing their aim. 
Altogether it was a very pretty dissection—their friends looking the 
operator seriously in the face from their embossed frames with a ludi- 
crous serenity or a pompous frown. 

Miss Brown’s behaviour, moreover, left nothing to be desired. She 
dozed during the tender passages of the conversation; she woke to a 
gentle little neigh of appreciation on the jokes—deprecating, indeed, 
the ill-natured ones with a little airy shaking of her cap. But there 
was in her disapprobation that peculiar involuntary applause which en- 
courages rather than dissuades naughty children. These were Arcadian 
hours, and the clocks are fast in Arcadia, as we all know well. Supper- 
time came. and Milly did justice to the oysters and Moselle just as if 
she had not denounced them. It was so easy for the luxurious little 
lady to preach economy, but we sagely doubt that she will ever live to 
practise it. It grew late, and it was time to say good-night. Then 
Milly felt that the moment was come—that soft moment of parting— 
when a woman may unlock any mortal secret in her lover’s bosom by 
a kiss. 

“Show me the papers in the drawer.” 

Mr. Wayre only shook his head and laughed. 

“The next time you come,” he said, “I promise: there now; it 
will be sure to bring you here again.” 

“Ts this your gratitude for my coming to-night? Do give me a 
peep; I shall really be offended if you don’t. I vow I will never come 
again. Now, aunt, does he not look guilty? I wéll see those papers,” 
she said, stamping in playful anger. 

Then John Wayre drew her over once more to the fire, and took up 
his parable thus : 

“Once, Milly, in the days of the Plantagenets, there was one called 
Hubert—” 

* Son of Mother Hubbard,” said Milly, with a pout. 

“ He married a wife whilst he was yet a poor student—” 

** More fool she,” interpolated Milly. 

“No, she was not, for they were not a twelvemonth married before 
he began to coin; he gave her bonnets full of money and precious 
stones.” 

“ Ah, that’s true happiness,” said Milly; “a great improvement on 
the poor student. Did he tell her his secrets when she was dying to 
know them?” 

“ He wouldn’t do that.” 

“Then he was a brute,” cried Milly. 
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“She had every thing she could wish,” urged John; “but she 
couldn’t rest.” 

“ Of course not,” said Milly; “and I hope she didn’t let him.” 

“She went quietly to work, Milly, and slipped in on him in his 
workshop; when, lo, a great bubbly fiend was floating before him on 
the smoke of his furnace—presiding over the process of turning pieces 
of lead into pure gold ingots. The poor wife lost her peace of mind 
from that day forth.” 

“Oh, you are trying to frighten me,” said Milly, with a shade of 
weariness; “but you told me you wrote reviews for the papers, John.” 

“Well, is not that the black art?” said John Wayre, laughing 
heartily. “There I sit at my desk, and the bubbly fiend hangs in the 
air before me, and a three-volume novel of pig-lead is put into the 
crucible, when out come three golden sovereigns to me, and I transfer 
them immediately to your pocket.” 

“ How delightful!” said Milly; “ give me my money.” 

“You shall have it when the charm is complete. Now you have 
the secret; that writing is only a little notice of a book, to be printed 
in the papers next week; and the oracle would depart from it, if any 
one knew who wrote it. Come: I’ll put you into your cab.” 

Wayre wrote extensively for the periodicals, and possibly adapted 
his style to each; but for this statement I cannot positively vouch, 
because an article that appears in the vast drift of anonymous litera- 
ture is like a ring thrown into the sea—sunk and lost for ever. He 
was a light arm upon the Saturday Review, and received numbers of 
books from its editor throughout the year. Upon one of them he is at 
present engaged, and it becomes our particular business to stand by his 
side. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AND A CERTAIN MAN DREW A BOW AT A VENTURE: A SATURDAY REVIEW. 


In this literary struggle for existence there are men carnivori, and 
men and women graminivori; both species have mouths to be fed. 
Who can justly blame the first for devouring the second if it be their 
nature and habit to live by prey? 

The scarified author, indeed, may hint at personal malevolence 
sharpening the fang, and may rumour about some tale of a slight sus- 
tained, or a jealousy awakened, in certain quarters, and hence the 
attack; but this is, after all, the mere writhing of tortured vanity. 
Cynicism ‘is effective, marketable, and characterises certain periodicals. 
Reviewers are bread-makers as well as novelists, and must adapt them- 
selves to their organ by assuming its tone. To elect a scapegoat to a 
class, and sacrifice it po publico bono in a frisky popular sort of way in 
the ‘cause of a principle, has besides a dignity, a breadth, a philosophy 
about it, which divests the proceeding of all wantonness or spite, and 
enlists the sympathies of the masses. 
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The most attractive manner of opening this kind of attack has quite 
passed into a recipe. We relate, perhaps, an anecdote or fable, which by its 
anticipative vagueness stimulates curiosity ; or we cull from biography 
some witty remark, commencing our article thus: It has been said, &c.; 
or, We remember once, &c. This little blind is a pretty dramatic trick, 
which leads up neatly to our theme, and will never grow old; it renders 
the reader more impressionable, and deftly cheats him into attention. 

For some paragraphs then, whilst applying the homely text, we 
assume the weighty tone of an Edinburgh Review, and deal broadly with 
a@ principle ; we command with our critical eye a whole section of litera- 
ture, whether it be fiction with an object or without, sensation, or sen- 
timent. Viewed in its collective bulk, we acknowledge a certain claim 
to serious notice, not for a moment to be accorded to a contemptible 
individual of the class. Having thus exhibited in a crystal essay of 
twenty lines the calibre we could bring to bear upon a werthy theme, 
we pass to the light business at once; we pose ourselves in a crispy 
janty attitude, like a worldly old bachelor in a nursery, or rather like 
the wolf in bed with poor little Red Riding Hood; we trifle gaily with 
the high-wrought feelings of our victim by an affected friendship, soon, 
however, evincing our carnivorous nature by a sort of sly indulgent 
cruelty preparatory to making a meal of him. Virulence we never 
employ; virulence, we are aware, is a sort of equivalent to praise, and 
might sell an edition; we are never virulent. 

“We may show a little whimsical petulance now and then, which will 
best escape in such phrases as “we must really protest;” or, “in the 
name of common-sense;” and so forth. These little remonstrances are 
peculiarly gratifying to the reader, and worrying to the helpless victim. 
Thus the duck-hunt proceeds, and the shores resound with applause. 
A large amount of misrepresentation is quite legitimate, for it must 
not be forgotten that we are dlustrating a principle, and our author is a 
mere diagram on the slate, drawn to be sponged out. We score for 
quotation some exuberance of verbiage occupying one or two paragraphs 
in 900 pages; these will afford amusing pabulum for at least a column 
of our review, and give the reader an impression that the whole work is 
built of such bricks. 

If the author has been mad enough to expose himself in person by 
an ingenuous preface, offering his wares to our notice with a timid 
recommendation, the opportunity is irresistible, and we review the pre- 
face instead of the book. How deliciously do those meek pages cut up, 
wrung forth from woman’s misgiving and blind hope! True, the preface 
is not the book; but then it is so droll to pull the author’s nose gra- 
tuitously whilst we are paid to judge his ware. 

Thus and thus we smile a book to death, and lark fatally at the 
author with the security of a monkey upon a lofty branch, till we 
leave him with a horrible sense of exposure, as if he found his points 
were loose in the open highway. 
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This is the popular review for my money—to this alone will I sub- 
scribe. It shall be my relish at breakfast; it shall minister to my latent 
selfishness and secret jealousy; it is such sweet flattery to me to see 
others reviled. 

In this class of writing would I joyfully engage to-morrow, had I 
but the chance; for it pays well and is very easy. 

At about eleven o’clock John Wayre seated himself at his desk, and 
finished off with great facility the following neat article. We have 
shortened it with remorse. 


A SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“We remember once passing through Greenwich fair,—on pleasure 
bent,—and being invited in to see the merry show by a very lugu- 
brious dame. Whilst she announced her treat, she argued that we 
should not miss it, because she was a widow; whilst she bade us to 
step in, as stimulus she offered us the lively intelligence that her infant 
was dying of hooping-cough. Now the comic panorama was one thing, 
and the sick infant was another. If we were expected to take a peep 
for charity, it had been better to have given her a sixpence, and escaped 
in haste; but if she had any faith in her show, why should she thrust 
her troubles between us and our expected treat, which should have 
stood upon its own merits? 

There is a well-known class of callow literature—including youthful 
poems, first novels, and such works as are only printed at the. earnest 
intercession of friends—which invites perusal in the same deprecating 
key. The rule holds good in all. A nervous preface, baited with some 
pretty bit of pathos; the author in the foreground inviting you to gaze 
upon his blighted home, his tender youth, and generous ambition, when 
we only wish to see his book. 

A Reed in the Wind is thus plaintively laid before us in a tone 
which positively gives an air of cruelty to the mildest censure, and con- 
verts just condemnation into absolute homicide. The authoress—for 
her style betrays her sex—opens with an appeal to mercy; she hints of 
surrounding troubles, of suppressed bodily and mental pain. She gives 
us to understand that the volumes are a bequest to her children, which 
she hopes will some day yield them succour when the mother’s hand is 
still and cold. Now all this may be touching and effective in its pro- 
per place; we have every inclination to treat such disclosures per se 
with respect. Ifthe public are expected to purchase the book for cha- 
rity, let it be clearly so understood, and we are silent; but whilst the ware 
is offered on the ordinary mercantile conditions, for its intrinsic value 
and use, we must protest against this sort of anticipative whine—this 
appeal before the footlights, alike unjust to the critic and the public. 

‘I am unhappy,’ cries this candidate for favour; ‘pray laugh at my 
jokes. I am very ill; kind public, pray take an interest in the diversion 
I provide for you” We do not indeed question the lady’s depression, 
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when she had completed such a work as A Reed in the Wind; indeed, 
we can in part comprehend it. Magna pars fui, sighs the critic, as he 
closes the last volume. But what have the lady’s domestic circumstances 
to do with the question at issue between us and the public, which is 
simply this—the literary value of her work? Let her consider how un- 
just would it be, should another three-volume novel, with equal claims 
to her own, receive a whit worse treatment, because her rival came for- 
ward with smiles and in prosperous case. We shall take leave, there- 
fore, to deal with the work submitted to the public on its own merit, 
and respectfully decline any foreign considerations of pity. 

A Reed in the Wind is a novel of a rickety constitution. There is a 
nervous excitement in the style, as if it were striving to live out its 
natural life by jerks, and died in the third volume of exhaustion. A 
thin-flowing, female declamation pervades its pages,—an atmosphere 
of feverish amiability, which fails to enliven the flats of the first and 
second volumes. Sometimes, indeed, we are bound to confess, a rather 
pretty thought occurs, or a nice feminine sentiment, which leads us to 
hope for some feature in the work to elevate it above its class; but we 
look in vain. The aptitude of the author is evidently for padding ; 
here she is at home; but, we are sorry to add, it only throws into more 
comical relief the pasteboard passion and sword-lath violence with which 
she has so needlessly troubled her quiet soul. The dialogue, perhaps, 
we might praise, considered irrespectively of the characters from which 
it is supposed to proceed; but there is no delusion overlying the blame- 
less prattle; we feel, from first to last, that the authoress is reciting for 
her puppets with much complacency behind the scenes. 

The conversation of the hero, indeed, is exceptional to this rule; 
this gentleman being in utter outlawry to all recognised nature, and 
indulging himself in language which must, in calm retrospect, have 
very much shocked the amiable mind of the author. Albert Morris is 
a marked specimen of the ladies’ hero; that gentleman Frankenstein, 
who seems to infest their fancies and their three-volume novels. In 
his softer moods he is a perfect Shelley, with a squeeze or two of a Vol- 
taire for flavour. In his gloom he is a sort of mawkish Mendoza, cos- 
tumed and posed like ‘the banished lord” The originality of this par- 
ticular portraiture rests upon the admission that the gentleman is ugly; 
and in this respect he presents a variety of the usual showy article. 

But the magnificent saucy creature with the deep eyes, the eloquent 
passion, the charming infidelity in love, is much more agreeable to read 
of, and we scarcely thank the authoress for such appendages to our 
favourite as ‘green eyes,’ ‘a heavy under-lip,’ ‘and the shoulder of a 
Danton.’ No doubt it is very human to be ugly; we have, notwith- 
standing, no inclination to decide upon this claim alone, whether the 
present specimen be more human than his class. The gorilla may 
possess the true hippocampus major of the human brain, and thus 
claim nearer kindred to us than the chimpanzee; but for us we repu- 
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diate the whole family of apes, and consider them all the more con- 
temptible for their abortive mimicry. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, in the heroine the author seems to have 
depicted her own character and experience with a faded truth ; but this 
is not creation. To talk in one’s personal character requires no spark of 
originality; it is simply a mirrored reflection, not a picture. We are 
the more convinced that such is the case in the present instance, because 
the only other personage in the book of any importance seems to be 
taken down from the great conventional wardrobe of season novels, 
where it may be hung up when done with and forgotten. 

The liveliest reading in the book is the tragical scenes at the close. 
It is said that ‘a celebrated comic melodrama was written by its author 
in one of his sublimest moods, and delivered to the theatre for a bond- 
fide tragedy. Rendered thus on the stage it was all but damned, till the 
actors, feeling its happy absurdity, gave it to the audience in the 
broadest burlesque ; straightway inextinguishable laughter arose, and 
the house was brought down.’ Really there is some parallel here. We 
promise the reader that as soon as he has reached the middle of the 
third volume, he will be likely to preserve an amused smile to the end. 

What do our readers think of the following passage ?” 

* * * * * * 

Here came a quotation, which we need not give; but there was this 
much remarkable in its selection, that it happened to be the very passage 
which had been quoted in the * * * * for emphatic approval. We must 
all feel that Mr. Wayre made a very good point here; and the spirit 
of virtuous perversity which dictated it is too natural and transparent 
to require any comment from us. 

This was the moment to lay down his pen; he did so, and having 
smoked a cigar, went to bed very tranquil. 

Ah, my friend, what fatal ills have sprung from a joke; what ruin, 
what tragedy! it has been as the opening of Pandora’s box. 

Beau Brummel cursed his wit when ‘George’ dismissed him to 
eternal disgrace. Seigneur Billeau must have his joke; and in a few 
hours afterwards his heart’s blood drenched his point-lace. Citizen 
Verdin’s jeu @esprit took off his head clean like a cannon-ball. General 
Rajeffsky exchanged his brilliant rooms in St. Petersburg for the hell 
of Siberia, “‘ where frost burns frore,” to pay for a grim joke. Cavalier 
Crofts was shot dead by little Sir Geoffrey Hudson in satisfaction for a 
cruel joke. 

Ah, my friend, such jokes as you have been making, may, for 
aught you know, be as dangerous to meddle with as a sputtering fusee. 
But, there is an infatuation shed around a funny speech, a sly innuendo, 
which none of us can resist. Some of us ‘must joke even as we ride to 
death. “ Nous allons faire des vers,” sneered Danton to the poor yellow- 


cheeked poet D’Eglantine, as they rattled away in the tumbril to the 
guillotine. 
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John Wayre lay thinking, half dreaming, on the border-land of 
sleep. Conjectures hovered before him as to what sort of being was 
this poor flayed authoress: was she a bold and emancipated female in 
blue spectacles; or a plump matron, merry and vain? was she a young 
girl ardent and anxious? will she rage, or weep, or affect a proud in- 
difference to hide her pain? 

It never occurred to him in his dreams what she really had been, or 
was then—a mouldering form; these eight years in the clay, with the 
flowers smiling above it. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE TARRED RAT, 


WE find David in his chambers, very busy scribbling slips. He has 
been gay this afternoon; he has dined well: 


* Cujus conch tumes ?” 


Whose pork and beans has he been gorging, poor quill-driver?—not 
pork and beans, my reader, but turbot and venison and Moét’s primest 
champagne. Dining at the Mansion House with Cabinet Ministers,—at 
the Mansion House, with the fashion, the semi-fashion, and the demi- 
semi-fashion of the town. Whilst I, unhappy, can only admire the 
Lord Mayor of London in his gorgeous coach, or throned on the bench, 
David Chantrey has been dining at his table. And now, whilst yet the 
champagne tingles in his blood from heart to brain, he is scribbling oft 
his slips; he is diffusing a generous tone of laudation over all;—there 
is a deal of enthusiasm in Moét’s best champagne. As often as David 
paused to rest, he whistled “ Logie of Buchan” with feeling. 

He had just transcribed from his shorthand notes the highly-bene- 
volent, but eminently-vague, lucubrations of my Lord upon an impor- 
tant political topic, and the noble Sphinx had just sat down amid great 
applause. David had laid down his pen for a moment, and fallen to 
“ Logie of Buchan” very feelingly, when there came a ring to the door. 
David cut off his tune abruptly at the second bar of the second part, 
and listened. Who could it be? The time of night was ten minutes 
past eleven, and this is rather a late visitor. 

David had few visiting acquaintances; a brother-reporter sometimes 
dropped in and had a glass of beer with him, but chiefly on some pre- 
text of business, and in the day-time. Indeed, David discouraged 
loungers by a simple device. He let them ring till they were tired, 
and smoked solemnly in his arm-chair till the alarums died away, and 
the steps were heard going down stairs. 

The rings were sharply repeated. Who could it be? a laundress—a 
creditor—Poe’s raven, who, instead of his ghostly tappings, rang the 
bell. Those who have lived in chambers only know the mystery of a 
midnight bell. David re-lit his pipe and listened. 

“Chantrey, let me in.” The voice was unmistakable in its northern 
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twang, though it was smothered by three deal doors. David jumped up 
immediately and opened them. 

“No man I expected less,” he said; “and no man could be more 
welcome.” 

It was Major Walter De Lindesey, pale and careworn, reduced by a 
surer process than Banting’s from thirteen stone to ten and a half. We 
may dine on sugar and buttered-toast, if we only sup on sorrow; it will 
melt us down, though we could play wady buckety with Daniel Lambert. 

David took no notice of the change, but welcomed the Major with 
liberal courtesy, making no apology for his humble room. 

“T’ve been devilish low,” said the Major, taking the arm-chair, 
which David wheeled round to the light,—* devilish low, since I saw 
you, Chantrey.” 

“T thought you were in Scotland.” 

“T have been; couldn’t stand it. I’d have put a rifle-bullet through 
my head if I stayed there another week. It ain’t wise to leave your 
ground when you're in a scrape: live itdown. I’m here to live it down.” 

“Yow’re right,” said David; “live it down: the stream will soon 
run clear.” 

The Major was right; distance, which diminishes objects to the 
physical eyes, even to vanishing, dilates and magnifies to the mental 
lens. The secluded author or retired general fancies all the far-world 
are singing peeans to them—their triumphs shine out in golden clouds. 
It is, then, expedient for the general or author to enjoy their triumph in 
seclusion; but disgrace and sorrow collect around them the same fog 
of delusion, and loom immense in solitude. 

“You're right,” repeated David; “a man has no leisure to fret in 
London. <A man of your habits will do better in town—” 

“Town!” cried the Major, petulantly; “ town is hell!” 

“You are idle just now,” said David, affecting to misunderstand 
him with rough tact; “take up literary work, and occupy your mind. 
I’ve grown so afraid of idleness myself, I’d rather earn a sovereign by 
my pen than find a ten-pound note under a stone.” 

“These are not bad quarters, Chantrey,” said the Major, in a 
changed voice; “ not bad quarters.” 

“Good enough for a den; I find I can work in them pretty well. 
Will you pardon me whilst I just finish off my last slip?” 

“Certainly ; forget I’m here,” said the Major. “T’ll light a cigar.” 

David took up his pen again and busied himself with his manu- 
script, and the Major puffed his weed, gazing heavily at the grate. 
There was a desponding broken air about the man which affected 
David with a certain restlessness and scattered his mind; it was lucky 
such a face and finger had not appeared, like Banquo, at the Mansion 
House to mar the feast. So mute, so limp, so dejected was the Major’s 
face that, as David wrote, he still must keep him in view with the cor- 
ner of his eye, and study what to say to cheer the man. 
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“Take a look at the paper,” he said, getting up and handing a copy 
of the newspaper for which he reported to his companion. 

“Thank you; ah, thank you; never mind me, old fellow,” said the 
Major, taking it, however, and fixing his double-glasses on his nose; 
but scarcely was David at his work again, when he tore the paper across 
and threw it violently from him. 

* Dramatic!” thought David, just glancing up and compelling him- 
self to proceed with his task to its completion. But here he did some 
injustice to the Major; he had come upon military intelligence,—news 
not remotely pointing at him,—a mere general report of the regiments 
that had sailed; yet it smote him on the face; there was a sting in it; 
it sickened him and angered him, so that the act of violence was almost 
uncontrollable. 

When David had done his work, he got up; and not exactly seeing 
his way to cheer the Major orally, brought forth some bottled stout; 
and opening a bottle, he set it, smoking and foaming, at the Major’s 
side upon the table. There was not much sentiment in the act. I’ve 
read of prettier tributes to speechless grief; but it was about the cor- 
rect thing here; and the Major filled his glass, and pronounced the beer 
to be good. 

“My dear fellow, I’ve been sitting under a tombstone since I saw 
you last. I’ve been leading the life of a tarred rat.” 

“ Break new ground,” said David, cheerily. “There are a couple of 
million people in London; not more than a hundred know of this busi- 
ness; and not more than a thousand would look awry at it if they did.” 

“Where do you buy your beer?” said the Major superciliously, 
ignoring David’s comfort. David gave him the information sought 
apparently unconscious of the snub. 

“T don’t throw myself into your company, Chantrey, as a pis-aller. 
By Jove! I consider I am sitting in better company to-night, with a 
manly, independent fellow like you, than if I were sitting at the field- 
marshal’s mahogany. I’m not flattering you, old fellow; I’ve nothing 
to get out of you.” 

“T wish you had,” said David, cheerily; “for you should have it.” 

“You know a man in my position, Chantrey, cannot exactly be 
chasséed from society, that’s the devil of it; a man who owns three 
thousand acres, and is heir to a peerage, must always have a large fol- 
lowing: confound it, he is sought and courted all the same.” 

“Then accept it as your due,” said David; “ you acquit—” 

“Sought and courted all the same,” interrupted the Major, with 
supercilious inattention, “A man in my position can’t exactly cut 
society.” 

“He may cut a set and clique,” said David, “ and make another for 
himself.” 

“ How do you mean?” 


“T mean this, Major,—the right hand of London does not know 
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what the left is doing. St. James’s Square knows very little about Ken- 
sington; and a man like you, with the advantages you have stated, can 
easily break new ground.” 

“Cant, my good fellow, can’t. Ihave found certain associations, 
which I cannot break up at will. I’ve known a certain class all my 
life, and have taken my place among them. If I resign it, there is no 
other place forme. I am friendless. This is a bad business, Chantrey 
—a devilish bad business.” 

“ Only the other day,” said David, “I picked up new friends; and 
already I seem to have known them all my life. Old friends have given 
us up, on account of our family trouble; but it has only drawn double 
kindness and sympathy from these new friends.” 

“Oh, d—n sympathy! I’m not looking for that. Well, Chantrey, 
my honest fellow, any news about yourself” 

“ The book is prospering,” said David. 

“Ha! what book is that?—oh yes, I remember, you told me spme- 
thing about a work you had written.” 

“Me? I couldn’t write a primer, man. I speak of my mother’s book.” 

“ And how long have you been in these quarters?” 

“ About a year. They don’t resemble your club-rooms, Major.” 

“T like ’em for that, by Jove!—I like ’em for that. They physic 
pomp, man; good wholesome plainness about these tables and chairs 
which refreshes me, by Jove! _ You allude to family troubles, Chantrey; 
and of course I know what you mean. You’ve had a touch of the hot 
iron as well as I. It is better to speak plain; I know you took it badly 
from me before. We both have been the victims of prejudice. Is it 
possible you are not conscious of it?” 

“T have felt it since,” said David slowly. 

“Shake hands, old fellow, for that,” said the Major. “God bless you!” 

David shook hands with him leisurely, and then said, 

“ By the way, I am in your debt. I may as well clear it now.” 

“Not in my debt,” said the Major. 

“You lent me a ten-pound note in the Park; here is another,” 
said David. He might with some truth have said “the same,” for he 
laid it by with the intention of returning it to the Major at the first 
seasonable opportunity. 

“Oh, confound the money! put it up. I don’t want it. You don’t 
owe it to me.” 

“How debtors would love you if you were in business, Major!” 
laughed David, laying the money on the table. 

“ By heavens, I’ll burn it!” said the Major; “ you had better take it 
back.” 

David rolled up his slips, taking no notice of the threat. 

“T am obliged to leave these at the office,” he said ; “ you'll not mind, 
There is a dozen-of stout in the corner; and make yourself at home.” 


So saying, David went out; and the Major, taking out his purse, 
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placed the ten-pound note in it, clasped it, and put it safely in his 
pocket. He then finished his glass, and opened another bottle. 

By and by David returned, letting himself in by his latch-key, and 
found the Major sitting as he left him—hands in his pockets,deep-set eyes 
fixed upon the old bell under the cornice, and two empty bottles at his 
elbow. His hearty young host had seated himself and made some genial 
challenges to conversation before the Major awoke from his abstraction. 

“T say, Chantrey, if I am in the way, tell me; what hour do you 
turn in?” 

“ Any hour from two to four.” 

“ Really—ah, come,” said the Major, rising and pulling over his 
chair beside his companion, “come, we’ll make a night of it. I like 
these rooms, and I like your company. I’m d—d if I go home to-night.” 

“T can give you a bed here.” 

* Well, we'll see. Let’s talk.” 

“First, Pll give you something bright to look at, instead of that 
rusty old bell,” said David, laying a firewood-wheel into the grate and 
lighting it. 

“ Let it be—let it be—it’s well enough.” 

“'That’s an improvement,” said David, throwing on coals and draw- 
ing over his chair to the hearth. ‘“ Now, Major, close in and fill your 
glass; you’re looking better already.” 

“T say, Chantrey, old fellow,” said the Major, closing up to the fire 
with his friend, “it strikes me you are a little astray about me. Quite 
natural you should be. The fact is, I’ve had a severe disappointment 
since I saw you. A woman’s in the case.” 

« A woman ? oh!” repeated David, all attention. 

“A yery lovely woman. You don’t know her, of course, and are 
never likely to know her. I need not mention her name.” 

“ Certainly not,” .said David. “ Well?” 

“T’ve acted well and honourably, my dear boy, and I can look back 
on my conduct without a shadow of self-reproach.” 

“T’m sure of that,” said David, glowing with champagne. 

“T am stating the simple fact,” said the Major, a little pompously, 
“when I say that I took this step, this fatal step, of leaving my pro- 
fession, where all my tastes, all my instincts lay, for her sake, and for 
her sake alone.” 

“ That,” said David, “ places your conduct in a noble point of view.” 

“TJ will not say that—not quite that,” said the Major, holding the 
moral scales in his own hand, and weighing his own motives with a 
severe eye. ‘It was an act of moral courage and devotion that I chal- 
lenge those who know the true springs of my conduct to deny.” 

“T am sure they will bear you out,” said David, good-naturedly. 

“That woman, sir, I loved. I'd have gone to death with her. She 
knew it, by Jove; and trust me, Chantrey, it’s dangerous to let a woman 
know her power over you.” 
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“You think so,” said David, thoughtfully. 

“T’ve a proof of it in my own person. Look at the wreck I am.” 

“You are, then, experienced in womankind,” said David, looking 
curiously at the wrinkling waistcoat, and wondering at the ravages of love. 

“ By Jove, Chantrey, when she saw that I was deserted, and, so- 
cially speaking, ruined, all for her sake and for her sake alone, she 
turned on me and jilted me.” 

“You are well rid of such a woman,” said David, hotly. ‘It was 
the time for a true woman to prove herself.” 

“You know all,” said the Major, leaning back in his chair, with a 
large swollen vein on his forehead. He had worked himself up to a 
state of indignant sympathy with himself, and really showed some 
forensic ability. 

David grew thoughtful; he felt inquisitive and solicitous upon this 
subject of woman’s love ; he would fain have heard a little more. 

“T can sympathise with you,” said he. 

“None but those who have loved and trusted as I have done can 
realise what I have undergone.” 

In vino veritas. David laid a slow grip on the Major’s arm, and 
said, with deep solemnity, “‘I know what a hopeless attachment means.” 

“ Eh?” said the Major, looking round. 

“You have made a confidence to me, and seem to think I can’t feel 
for you. Ill prove I can,” said David, who really was in a state of 
abnormal candour which we will not be responsible for. He was young, 
and longed for some confidant to whom he could tell his great foolish 
secret that was over-burdening him. Here was a friend who had opened 
his heart to him. In return, then, David’s heart confidingly opened its 
bivalves to the Major, and all came out. 

David was generally so self-possessed and manly, so robust of sen- 
timent and opinion; but to-night he wore his heart upon his sleeve, for 
a daw to peck at. The big boy, in his inner nature, walked out under 
the Major’s eyeglass: out came all the soft story. 

He told of the sudden and chance acquaintance, and described the 
glorious face of the lady: shy even at this confiding moment of de- 
scanting on his own feelings; he was eloquent upon the lady’s goodness, 
her modesty, her judgment, but above all upon that glorious little face; 
and—simple man!—out came all about that delicious privileged day in 
the palm-house at Kew,—how she stood with him under the great fronds 
of the palm and the tree-ferns, and how they were alone in the wonder- 
ful dreamy green-light, fancying they were in the tropics 4000 miles 
away, and almost expecting to see the paroquets and humming-birds 
flashing hither and thither. 

“And did you smell the sulphur?” said the Major; “that peculiar 
sentimental perfume, you know, of mould and sulphur in Kew Gardens, 
eh? By Jove, what a cockney you are, Chantrey, after all—a regular 
cockney!” 
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“T’ve smelt sulphur from the people, not the palm-trees, in Scot- 
land,” said David, heated by the somewhat treacherous ridicule; but in 
a second he remembered himself, and burst out laughing. “I’ve been 
boring you a pretty while,” said he to the smiling Major. “I give you 
_ aright to laugh at me when I laugh at myself.” 

“My dear fellow, I respect you and wonder at you. Non invideo, 
magnus miror,” said the Major. (Poor David could not, like my reader, 
detect the bad Latin.) ‘“ But your thrust at my country recoils upon 
yourself. Is not your lady-love Scotch?” 

“ Her father comes from Edinburgh. I was going to say, Major,— 
that if you wish to make new friends, I think I might promise you a 
welcome there,” said David to the man who had but lately an entrée 
into St. James’s Square. 

“What! introduce another gentleman to your lady-love! Are you 
insane?” 

“ She is not labelled mine,” said David; “and I am not afraid of you.” 

“ By Jove! a very equivocal speech. I don’t know whether to take 
it in a complimentary or satirical sense, seeing I’m under defeat.” 

“No, no; that is farthest from my thoughts,” said David, generously. 
* No man but must feel for you there.” 

“ You wouldn’t thrust at a man when he has dropped his guard, eh? 
Well, you’re a right good fellow; tell me more of these Highgate people. 
By Jove, you’ve interested me.” 

But a frost had fallen upon David’s blossoming sentiments and en- 
thusiasm. He talked no more of Emma; he spoke of the free-hearted 
hospitality of the master of the house, his intelligence and extensive 
information. 

“ He has his peculiarities, and you may as well be prepared for them, 
if you wish to know him. He loves a bit of argument, and don’t mind 
which side he takes,—a gay old wrangler, who acts rightly and talks 
wrongly.” 

« A hot-headed old boy?” asked the Major. 

* Not a bit of it. You scarcely know he’s opposing you at first; he 
tackles you so gently. He is not like some bullying talkers, you know, 
who cry, Stand, and deliver your opinion.” 

*T see; he slily picks your pocket of it, eh?” said the Major. 

* Keep out of debate,” said David, “or the mutton will grow cold, 
That’s the only hint I have to give you.” 

“ Ay, ay ; and what sort of mutton does he provide? That’s the 
question.” 

“ He’s the most hospitable man I ever met,” said David roundly. 

« A countryman of mine! you never told me his name.” 

* Wertley—” 

* What! old Wertley from Edinburgh *” 

* Do you know him ?” 

“Know him? No, I don’t; but I know of him,—the most inveterate 
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old man of the mountains; who’d hold you by the button, by Jove, at 
a street-corner in an east wind, whilst he proved to you that two and 
two made five; the nuisance of his club, the pest of the public library. 
In he’d come at high noon, when all were deep in their books; we used 
to feel rather than see he was in the room: none dare look up. An old 
fellow with a mild white face, eh?” 

“ A handsome pale old man.” 

“ Ay, ay; the very Simon Pure. He had a sort of fascination in 
those handsome blue eyes of his, like a snake. Some victim would at 
length yield to his fate, and look up, just to see if it were not he that 
was marked down. So sure as he did, sir, he was caught as a snake 
catches a rabbit; and old Wertley, who was always primed with a topic, 
would fasten upon him for two hours at least,—buzz, buzz, buzz; twiddle, 
twaddle, twuddle,—till we were all half wild.” 

“ Kinder people than the Wertleys I never met,” said David. 

“'To be sure, he licks you before he swallows you.” 

“‘ A kinder friend I have never met,” said David. 

‘Save me from such kindness!” 

“Well, well, there is no need for you to know him; we'll drop the 
subject, if you please.” 

“You are angry, Chantrey. I am only jesting, man. Old Wertley 
always bore the highest character in Edinburgh, except for these sophis- 
tical lunes of his; and heaven knows we all have our faults. I take 
your offer; I should be very glad to know your friends.” 

“Pm not angry. I congratulate you on your improved spirits; but 
I am really sorry I pressed the acquaintance of my friends upon you. 
They would never press it. I thought the society of such kind, worthy 
people—” 

“Confound you, man, step down off your buskins! I understood you 
perfectly, and am very much obliged. I say it would be a very great 
pleasure to know your friends. I’m savage to-night, and you must par- 
don me.” 

“ All right,” said David; “and now suppose we turn in for an hour's 
sleep; your bed is in here.” 

The Major, who was very tired, and had emptied three bottles of 
stout, did not need any pressing. 

“Surely this ain’t your bed I’m taking, Chantrey?” 

“T must be awake early to-morrow, and I would not undress if I 
were alone. I'll sleep to-night on those three chairs. I could sleep 
soundly on a harrow.” 

“ Oh, well now really—it is really a shame,” expostulated the Major, 
entering the room nevertheless, and turning down the bed-clothes. 
“Well, if you will have it so, good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” said David, laying himself on a travelling-rug on the 
floor, and drawing his greatcoat over himself. In a few minutes he was 
sound asleep, and never woke till twelve next day. 





Masters, Servants, and Cradesmen. 


PusLic attention has lately been directed to relations alleged to exist 
between domestic servants and tradesmen, whereby the former parties 
derive unlawful profit out of the price of commodities supplied by the 
latter to their mutual employer, the master of a house. 

Irregular imposts of this nature appear, like many other evils, to be 
considered as inevitable, or, at all events, only capable of being avoided 
at the expense of trouble and annoyance on the part of the master 
greater in value than the sum of which he may thereby be defrauded. 
Occasionally, as a set-off, the master consoles himself with the reflection, 
true or otherwise, that if his servant does cheat him, no other person is 
permitted to do so. In short, that black-mail paid to one robber insures 
immunity from many robbers. 

- Practices of this description seem to have prevailed in all countries 
in all times. In a primitive form of society, it can easily be conceived 
that a tyrant chief, receiving the tribute of his vassals in grain, cattle, 
and other kind, might not object to his unpaid slaves levying on their 
own account a contribution from the tribute-bearers. In fact, a some- 
what similar process is still in operation in certain Eastern countries, 
where the inhabitants are bound to furnish forage, firewood, and pro- 
visions for the retinue of any traveller passing through their district, 
who may be in possession of an order granted for that purpose by the 
government. Under the authority of such an order for “ Soorsaut,” 
great extortions are often practised on helpless villagers by the ill-paid 
ruffianly swarm of soldiers and followers who accompany the march of 
a Persian prince or noble. In Europe, even after civilisation had made 
considerable progress, the scarcity of coin, the remoteness of markets, 
and other circumstances, long tended, as they still tend in many parts 
of Scotland, to cause much of the wages of servants to be paid in the 
form of milk, grain, and possibly wool and leather,—in fact the raw 
materials of food and clothing. 

As the division of labour was then imperfect, it often happened that 
a servant was required to undertake work additional to that he had 
stipulated to perform. The extra remuneration for such a task gene- 
rally consisted in the appropriation of some small part of the benefit 
thereby accruing to the master. An instance of this nature might 
lately have been witnessed in Paris, and may still be seen in provincial 
French towns, where wood, the only fuel consumed, was supplied in 
large logs, requiring to be cut into billets before being stored for house- 
hold use. The portier of each hétel-was expected to assist in the work 
of storing these billets, and of clearing from the courtyard the débris of 
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the sawyers. His remuneration consisted in certain billets which he 
was allowed to appropriate. His successor of the present day, who 
styles himself a concierge, still demands a tithe of the fuel supplied to 
the families inhabiting his hétel, even in cases where the introduction 
of prepared billets or of coal has rendered unnecessary the work for 
performing which such tithes were formerly due. 

It is possibly capable of proof that some of the percentages levied 
by servants of the present day have their origin in circumstances similar 
to those of the last-mentioned case, and like them, although once reason- 
able, are now no longer so. 

Lest any reader, dissatisfied with general allegations on the subject, 
should doubt the levying of such black-mail in England, we mention a 
specific instance. 

Not many years ago, a well-known London club, owing to certain 
circumstances, suddenly found itself without the servants to whom had 
been intrusted the duty of arranging for its supplies. To meet the 
emergency, pending the engagement of fresh servants, an energetic 
member of its managing committee undertook the duty of catering, 
and forthwith proceeded to call at various shops patronised by the club. 

Like many men entering on a new work, he fancied that those with 
whom he was about to deal must intuitively have become acquainted 
with his precise position and mission. But it happened that the first 
of the tradesmen he thus accosted was ignorant of the state of affairs at 
the club, and imagined the new-comer to be a delegate from, or hired 
substitute of, the employé with whom he usually transacted business. 
Acting on such a supposition, this principal of one of the largest grocery 
establishments in town invited the amateur caterer into the private 
room of his shop, and there, seated at a table well garnished with paAté 
de Strasbourg and veuve Cliquot, opened negotiations regarding the 
“arrangement” to which the new-comer might seem disposed to agree. 

The committee-man, taking advantage of his unintentional disguise, 
entered sufficiently into those negotiations to enable him afterwards to 
lay before his colleagues decisive proofs of a system of percentages levied 
by their servants on all articles supplied to the club by that firm. Pur- 
suing his inquiries, he in like manner ascertained that this system ex- 
tended to many, if not to most, of the tradesmen employed by that club. 

Now, those tradesmen were, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, 
honest men. The probity of individual tradesmen is, we think, ad- 
mitted even by many who fiercely, but looseiy, denounce their short- 
comings as a class. Moreover, we believe that if the masters of London 
houses were now consulted, most of them would uphold the characters 
of their individual butlers and stewards. To what cause, then, are we 
to attribute the peculative proclivities which appear to be developed by 
the contact of two parties who, separately, have a due regard for the 
eighth commandment ? 

Of the various solutions of this question hitherto attempted, one of 
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the most practical, as far as regards servants, appears to be that set 
forth in a letter recently addressed to the 7imes by an ex-servant. This 
writer reminds us that the grant of liberal salaries to our state officials 
has been attended by the result it was intended to effect—viz., the abo- 
lition of perquisites and the prevention of transactions by means of 
which certain officials of former days enriched themselves at the cost 
of the public. Following that precedent, he proposes to place certain 
responsible classes of domestic servants beyond the reach of temptation 
by an increase to wages which, as he shows, are at present occasionally 
inadequate to maintain the recipients in that state of respectability 
which their stations require. 

In short, this ex-servant implies that many butlers, stewards, &c., 
in order to decently maintain themselves and their families, are driven 
to eke out their scanty wages by some means or other; and that per- 
centages levied on the household accounts of their master are means so 
generally adopted for this purpose as to have acquired, if not the 
authority of law, at least the recognised sanction of use and wont. 

That any considerable portion of such percentages finds its way into 
the pockets of our first-class tradesmen we much doubt. That some 
portion may reach certain tradesmen is possible, owing, as we think, to 
the circumstance that many of us are so sadly given to haggling over 
the price of our purchases,—in fact, trying to get a shilling’s-worth for 
sixpence,—that the seller, in order to effect a sale, and at the same time 
obtain a proper value for his commodity, is often forced to ask for it a 
price lower than that value, and to recoup himself of the balance by 
means of short delivery or some such subterfuge. The same process of 
recouping is no doubt occasionally resorted to by a tradesman who 
knows from experience that the custom of certain large consumers can 
only be retained by paying to their servants those fees which brother 
tradesmen are ready to give. In this case the extra profit is exacted 
only to be paid over to the servant. 

There seems reason to believe that the system of perquisites, pound- 
ages, and other processes embraced by the Yankee term “ cheatage,” 
prevails elsewhere, as well as in our household matters. At that period 
of the Crimean War when Englishmen discovered that those who fought 
their battles were, when sick or wounded, stowed away in hovels unfit 
for a dog, our Government, yielding to public pressure, resolved on the 
construction of hospitals along the shores of the Levant. Official indif- 
ference and impassiveness gave way under that pressure to a reckless 
eagerness to meet the long-felt want. Among others engaged by the 
Government for this service was an able and honest civil engineer of 
our acquaintance. 

Armed with official authority to procure whatever men and materials 
he might consider necessary for his work, he proceeded to order the 
supplies of wood, iron, water-pipes, screw-piles, rails, locomotives, and 
wagons requisite to construct a large hospital; to make and stock a 
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short railway leading to the sea-shore adjoining its site; to form a pier, 
and to convey a supply of fresh water from the neighbouring hills into 
the various wards of the building. Those materials cost a very large 
sum of money. The bills of those supplying them were subject to no 
check beyond that of the engineer. Endorsed with his signature, those 
accounts became payable without demur at one of the Government offices. 

When the time arrived for preparing those accounts, the engineer 
was asked by more than one of the suppliers, “ What arrangement may 
you consider suitable?” At first puzzled by such language, he soon 
elicited the fact that the price to be charged for any article depended 
on the percentage above its actual value which he, the agent of the 
buyer, might consider sufficient for personal appropriation. On indig- 
nantly rejecting any such proposals, he was informed that “ arrange- 


ments of this nature were in strict accordance with the etiquette of the 
trade.” 


Nor are such cases uncommon. Not long ago we heard of an agent 
for the sale of certain machines, who, after having arranged matters with 
such of the principal employées of his customers as required this mode 
of treatment, dealt with the foremen and underlings by means of a 
snuff-box, from which they were invited to take a pinch—of five-pound 
notes. This agent knew from experience that without such preliminary 
measures endless objections to his really good machines would be raised, 
thereby throwing the custom of many large establishments into the 
hands of a rival. Occasionally the means adopted to effect such an 
object are of a nature so delicate and refined as almost to convince the 
giver and taker of the bribe of the meritorious character of their actions. 

Within the last few years the proprietor of a large engine-factory 
was much annoyed by the frequent and unreasonable rejection of 
articles supplied by him to a certain company. After a long course of 
such rejections, their author, the confidential adviser of the company, 
sent the model of an invention patented by him to be inspected, and 
if considered necessary purchased, by the engine-maker. The latter 
thereupon paid without hesitation a large sum of money for an invention 
of whose utility he had so poor an opinion, that he ordered the explana- 
tory models, specifications, &c. to be forthwith thrown into his lumber- 
room. However, he had an equivalent for his money, inasmuch as 
thenceforth no objections were raised to articles furnished by him to 
the employers of the patentee. 

It seems difficult, if not impossible, to find means which shall effec- 
tually prevent practices similar to those just mentioned on the part of 
servants disposed to profit themselves at the cost of their masters. 
Indeed, judging from a recent exposure at New York, a complicated 
system of checks devised by the Federal Government for regulating 
the machinery for recruiting their army seems actually to have facili-* 
tated the operations of certain fraudulent agents, who were long able to 
carry out the sharp practice of enlisting the same men over and over 
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again, and at the same time to forge certificates relating to the quota of 
men supplied by certain towns and states. 

In the opinion of many experienced men, every system of checks, 
however good or necessary, carries along with it this disadvantage,— 
that by concentrating in the employing body the responsibility of pre- 
serving the honesty of the employed, the latter may be led to imagine 
themselves released from individual obligations of morality, and to 
regard as the standard of that virtue, not abstention from fraud, but 
the successful concealment of fraud. Moreover, the risk of such a 
consequence seems to be increased in cases where checks of a harassing, 
and it may be frivolous, nature are in use. 

At the close of one of our Indian campaigns, a certain gallant 
officer had to make over to a public establishment the field stores and 
matériel of an important branch of the army, which he had commanded 
with credit. The work of marching and fighting had left him little 
leisure to attend to daily entries, showing in a ledger how stores had 
been expended, or, it might be, abandoned for want of carriage. Now 
that he had to render an account of his charge, he fancied that, in con- 
sideration of the difficulties under which his duties were performed, 
those authorised to receive the account would be satisfied in the case of 
all missing stores with the explanation, “expended on service.” Not 
so, however. It was pointed out to him that this explanation could be 
accepted only in the case of ammunition; that for all other absent 
stores detailed explanations would be required. This man of the sword 
thus driven into desperation by men of the pen, consulted his old store- 
serjeant, who, being well acquainted with the manner in which such 
accounts are usually examined by audit clerks, hit upon the following 
plan: A Store Return was prepared, in which, opposite the entries of 
certain articles which were actually in hand, was made the remark, 
* Lost, or unaccounted for.” While those articles which in reality were 
missing were therein entered without comment. The audit clerks on 
receiving this return pounced fiercely on the items marked “ lost;” and, 
overlooking all other entries, demanded detailed explanations of such 
losses. As the so-called lost articles were forthcoming, it was easy for 
the serjeant, in future explanatory returns, to make the remark, “ This 
article has, after much search, been recovered.” By carrying out this 
process of explanation gradually and judiciously, he completely satisfied 
the protectors of the public interests. The ruse there adopted—as some 
may think justifiably—depended for its success on that tendency to 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel, which appears to be not uncom- 
mon among auditors. 

Indeed it is to be feared that the manner in which the accounts of 
many large undertakings in England are now audited is more osten- 
‘tatious than efficacious. Have we not lately seen a bank in the north 
declare on one day a handsome dividend on half-yearly transactions, 
vouched for by competent auditors, and yet within a few months of 
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that day collapse from an inward rottenness which, as investigation 
showed, must have existed for several previous years? Do not our 
law-courts from time to time furnish instances ofa like nature? In 
such cases it is sometimes urged in excuse of the auditor that his 
audit was restricted by his instructions, and that his certificate could 
only be considered to apply to such accounts as he was permitted to 
examine. Such an excuse may possibly justify an auditor; but can 
seldom satisfy a ruined shareholder. Better far that no examination of 
the accounts of any concern should be made by outside parties than 
that such an examination should be conducted on a loose or imperfect 
principle. For it is clear that each periodical certificate of audit tends 
to absolve the managers of such a concern from responsibilities other 
than those which may thereby be brought to light; at the same time 
that the shareholders are lulled into a possibly fallacious dream of 
security. An influential financial journal lately told us that share- 
holders of certain special enterprises must be content to let the mys- 
terious business from which their enormous dividends are derived re- 
main secret from eyes other than those of the directors. 

Of course the main object of such secrecy is to prevent competitors 
ascertaining the processes and channels resorted to for the successful 
employment of capital. Yet, even this reason, we venture to think, 
would scarcely have prompted that journal to propound a theory en- 
tailing the suppression of audit, were it not that in the mind of the 
editor there lurked a distrust of the present practice of our auditors. 

We know how important it is that clear accounts of all commercial 
undertakings should be kept; and we also know how bad accounts can 
sometimes be skillfully arranged so as to show to the casual inspector 
good results. The last-mentioned practice seems less frequently due to 
a fraudulent design on the part of those responsible for the accounts 
than to their unwillingness to recognise as bad debts certain unwise 
and irrecoverable disbursements of their capital. That the process of 
“cooking” the accounts of a company can be carried on with the 
approval of directors well acquainted with business, and yet incapable 
of perceiving the mischief, far less the fraud, involved by such a mea- 
sure, is apparent from the proceedings recently published in connection 
with the winding-up of certain companies, wherein such men proved to 
be the chief victims of their own direction. Yet some of those directors, 
through a long and successful course of private business, had never per- 
mitted their own books to be balanced in a questionable manner! 

It would seem that the vigilance which a man exercises in directing 
his personal affairs becomes seriously diminished when applied to the 
direction of an undertaking in which his individual stake bears but a 
small proportion to the aggregate interests of others. It would also 
seem that men having a high respect for the rights of an individual, 
are much less scrupulous in respecting the rights of an impersonal body 
composed of individuals—as for instance a Government or a Joint-Stock 
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Company. The precise cause of such anomalous morality we do not 
profess to explain. Possibly it is to some extent due to the circum- 
stance that the wrong suffered by an individual is generally apparent 
and capable of ready legal redress: whereas the injury inflicted on an 
impersonal corporation seems more remote and less obvious to the 
senses, at the same time that its punishment is uncertain. 

It is not improbable that a domestic servant in a large establish- 
ment, brought little into contact with his employer, may be subject to 
an influence of the nature we have just considered, and thereby ren- 
dered ant to regard the results of his stewardship as affecting an imper- 
sonal machine termed a household rather than the individual who 
happens to be the master of that household. 

As regards the relations between master and man, our conclusions 
are these: Where transactions between the buyer and seller of labour 
or any other commodity are effected by principals, there seems little 
reason to doubt that the law of self-interest will usually ensure a proper 
measure being given for a proper equivalent. It is when an agent or 
middleman intervenes between the principals that the balance of justice 
is apt to be disturbed. Should this agent be inclined to defraud him 
for whom he acts, it is impossible to prevent such fraud by means of 
checks or other detective processes. The best guarantee for the faithful 
discharge of business to which a master is unable to attend personally 
is the employment of an honest agent. But this honest agent must of 
necessity be paid more than that which may satisfy a knave. To the 
former, wages are the only means of maintenance. To the latter, wages 
may be a matter secondary in importance to the opportunities of directly 
enriching himself which may be afforded by the office to which such 
wages are attached. 

After all, the extra salary required to secure an honest servant is 
but a small sum of money paid by a master as a premium of insurance 
against the loss of sums which may be large. 





Sunshine and Shadow. 


In driving or walking along a country-road during the spring or early 
summer time, how pleasing it is to see the way beautifully chequered by 
varied light and shade, when the sunshine plays between the yet light 
foliage of the hedgerow-trees which grow on cither side! 

When there is a longer break than usual from tree to tree we are 
almost ready to complain of the bright sunlight, and long for the sweet 
alternation again to recur. 

Still worse if the trees thicken into a dense plantation, and we travel 
on under a canopy of dark foliage, where the intertwining branches and 
matted fronds of the pine suffer no sheen of glimmering light to glance 
down on our path. 

The unbroken serenity of an Egyptian sky tires sooner perhaps than 
the cold and leaden hue of our own autumnal firmament, though No- 
vember days in England are proverbial for causing people to make the 
most of their social and private grievances and bring their years to an 
untimely end. 

During our longest summer days, when we look at the sun still 
shining between eight and nine o'clock, it almost seems as though he 
were staying up too late, and now that it was time for the animal crea- 
tion to go to rest he had better make haste to dip below the horizon 
and let the night come on. 

Well may Lord Dufferin’s cock think it was time to leave off crow- 
ing and jump into the sea, when they had sailed into such high latt- 
tudes that there was neither break-of-day nor sunrise for him loudly to 
declare. 

“There shall be no night there” tells us plainer almost than any 
thing else in revelation of the great change to be undergone in man’s 
condition. At present it would be a sad deprivation to be robbed of 
those dark peaceful hours, when 


“Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumb’ring world.” 


Many of us may be far too fond of adding the night unto the day, 
as the muse of Tom Moore advises; but the most rakish of mortals find 
that a repetition of such a practice does not convene either to their 
comfort or convenience; for if dame Nature is maltreated, she will 
invariably, sooner or later, retaliate upon those who slight her prero- 
gative. 


I hardly know whether many of us would like to be deprived of our 
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long winter evenings, when, as the day draws to a close so much earlier, 
we seem to have more time at our own more immediate disposal, and 
give ourselves up more freely to social communion. 

“‘ Shades of evening close not o’er us” 
is a line which very few would like to see literally fulfilled; for when it 
is getting dusk, many people put up the shutters with considerable 
alacrity, as though they were rather pleased than otherwise that the 
more convivial time was approaching. 

Many are the kinds and gradations of sunshine and shadow: the 
light vapours that float around the earth,—fog and mist and thunder- 
cloud; the heavier vapours that distemper the atmosphere of the mind, 
—doubts and fears and brooding melancholy; these serve to hide the 
sunshine from the world and darken the heart of man. But they are 
moving all: the mists disperse and the clouds float away, and mother 
Earth looks more beauteous than ever, again irradiate with light; and 
who has not seen the child’s face look twice as pretty after an April 
shower of tears, or known an elder spirit on which the beauty of holi- 
ness seemed reflected after passing through a dark vale of sorrow? 
Varied indeed are the intensities of shadows on the earth: the light 
volatile film which scarcely has the power to refract a ray of sunshine ; 
those heavy masses of vapour, properly called cumuli, which, resting 
apparently on the ground, rise like alpine heights half way to the 
zenith ; the dark, purple-hued, tempest-laden clouds, which lie brooding 
on the horizon, while the sultry air and the deep mutter of the distant 
artillery of heaven tell of the coming storm: all these are constantly 
throwing their light or dark shadows over the earth and changing its 
aspect. 

Again, there is a deeper gloom when this revolving globe turns the 
spot of earth we stand upon away from the face of the sun altogether, 
and night settles down upon us. And then a sister world will occa- 
sionally intervene between Apollo and ourselves, and throw a sudden 
chill over us, as though she were a bit jealous of his benevolent smile, 
and would fain induce him to treat us more coldly. 

The lights and shadows playing upon the world, in a measure have 
their counterparts in life’s history, and man’s days upon the earth are 
almost as varied as an April sky. Rarely does a day pass over but that 
some faint shadows darken our path,—bright anticipations are dashed 
down, sunny hopes are turned into desponding forebodings of evil, or 
joys revert to grief. And, perhaps as unexpectedly, light breaks in 
upon us when the day is dark and dreary: “ Heaviness may endure for 
the night, but joy cometh in the morning.” We are too apt to note 
well all the evil that befalls us, and to make the most of our daily trials, 
without dwelling sufficiently on the many lifts we get to help us on our 
way. 

If we live in a valley, and our windows look out upon some mountain 
height, and a fearsome shadow darkens that conical peak, we are just as 
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sure of its being by and by again lighted up with sunshine, as we are 
that the day will break on the morrow morn. The mists, we know, 
will roll away; the cloud that overhangs it now will all dissolve in 
gentle rain, or pass away and be no more seen; and the trembling light 
will dart from crag to crag, burnishing the rocks with gold, and giving 
them all the fresh beauty of a new creation. 

So is it with ourselves, in a great measure, if we are only circum- 
spect enough to look calmly at the recurring shadows and sunshine 
darkening and illuming any portion of our lives. 

We are not presuming to doubt that there are peculiar visitations 
of affliction which almost bar out the light of hope, when in the morn- 
ing the stricken soul would cry out in the depth of its anguish, “ Would 
God it were evening!” and in the evening, “ Would God it were morn- 
ing!” Now we are speaking of mortal life in its general tenour, when 
it neither rises to ecstatic heights of sublimated joy, nor grovels in the 
deepest slough of human misery. 

Perhaps you have been a fisherman:—if so, you must have noted 
many a time, how a sudden gleam athwart the pool has magically glori- 
fied the little landscape you were just beginning to put down as a very 
humdrum sort of place ; and, instead of making up your mind—as you 
were about to do—never to come that way again, you think of asking 
an artist friend to make an original drawing of the pretty spot for your 
drawing-room scrap-book. Or in whipping-up a trout-stream, where 
the purling waves ripple over many a mineral gem, softly rounded by 
the gentlest of lapidaries, you have been arrested in your interesting 
sport and fairly compelled to lay down your rod for a time, while a 
bright flash of sunlight, darting between two heavy clouds, has intensi- 
fied the beauty of the babbling brook, and the rocks and woods on 
either side, and the glade of turf seen through some drooping willows,— 
so wondrously different has the picture looked in that sudden blaze of 
sunshine, after seeing it for long in the sober light of a cloudy sky. 

Perhaps you have been a watcher in the chamber of sickness, and, 
after the long hours of darkness and anxiety, have hailed with joy the 
first gray light of dawn, which, were the heart ever so cast down, always 
brought a gleam of hope along with it, and seemed to revive you as 
with a sweet breath of Oriental perfume. When a dull leaden-coloured 
sky canopies the earth from horizon to horizon, we are quick to notice 
the narrowest rent in a cloud through which the missing sun may smile 
upon us once again; and, after a gloomy distrust has darkened our 
mind for a season, we are just as eager to snatch at straw-like occur- 
rences, which, if they themselves cannot buoy us up, give us hope to 
hold on a little longer till some strong hand is stretched out to save. 

"Tis indeed a glorious sight to witness the return of animation to a 
dying spirit, such as seems all at once to vitalise the prostrate frame, 
and put a liquid brilliance in the filmy eye; and, though the change 
be but transitory, and “ the still cold hand of death” soon becalms that 
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beauteous form into all the stern stolidity of marble, yet it whispers to 
us of a life to come. Pollok, one would think, must have witnessed 
such a scene, to have drawn so delicate a picture: 
“The Angel of the Covenant 

Was come, and, faithful to his promise, stood 

Prepared to walk with her through death's dark vale; 

And now her eyes grew bright, aud brighter still,— 

Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 

With many tears, and closed without a cloud. 

They set, as sets the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 

Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven.” 


Perhaps you are often in a gloomy mood with yourself and all your 
surroundings, and feel a kind of savage joy in debarring yourself at 
such times of all agreeable diversion, virtually saying, “ I z¢// be miser- 
able, and nobody shail hinder me.” And yet, by and by, when some- 
~ body has given you a good-humoured fillip, and the mist which so ob- 
fuscated your geniality has been blown away, you feel half ashamed of 
your misanthropical turn, and are glad to do some kindly act of benevo- 
lence to balance your account with society, and, as it were, bring your 
good nature up to par. 

Perhaps a diseased constitution has at times shown you every thing 
as through a smoked glass, and shorn your sun of happiness of its 
brightest rays, causing a total eclipse of all your vivacity much oftener 
than was agreeable. And then, when a thorough clearance has been 
effected, cither by an active course of medicine, or by the longed-for 
change of air and scenery, what a new man you feel, and how heartily 
you despise all your former melancholy forebodings, wondering what 
on earth could have put such strange fancies into your head! Wait a 
little while, till some of the channels, through which your spleen and 
melancholy were drawn away, begin again to be choked up, and you find 
your cheerful spirits oozing away, and a gathering cloud, dark with an- 
ticipated ills, brooding over you like the wings of an evil spirit. 

Perhaps you have been a Philosopher, and have groped for Truth 
among the mazy abstractions of the metaphysical and psychological 
schoolmen, and amid dry analyses of thought have waded so deep, that 
at last you have floundered helplessly into the sea of transcendentalism. 
If so, you have lived in the murky atmosphere of fallacious speculations, 
and ought to be thankful for a ray of common sense to bring you back 
again to the more tangible realities of time, and the more palpable 
verities of life. Perhaps you have lived in the world of scientific re- 
search,—have bent over the microscopic lens, and traced one minute 
organism into another till the infinitesimal declension of organic matter 
seems brought to its extremest limit; have worked, in the sweat of your 
brow, in the laboratory of the alchymist, where, if you have not laboured 
in the fond delusion of hitting upon the philosopher's stone, you have 
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at least become better acquainted with various products of mother 
earth ; have looked with inquisitive eye through the long-drawn telé- 
scopic tube at distant suns, till you almost longed to be a -wanderiig® 
star, to roam from system to system of this vast universe, and, thimk 
ing nought of time and space, spend the eternity of your being in cease- 
less discoveries of fresh marks of His wisdom, might, and goodness, who 
planned and formed the glorious whole; have, in fact, ascended and 
descended into the mysterious ways of Providence as far as the limited 
line of man’s intellect has permitted us to go: 
“ Probed earth’s deep secret cells of mystic store, 
Scaled the last spheres that bar creation’s door, 
And peered into the dark dread void beyond.” 

And through all your profound researches into science, and ambitious 
flights of thought, have you ever had your sky perfectly clear, with no 
lowering cloud to darken the prospect? Have you ever worked on con- 
tinuously, for days and weeks and months, without a portentous gloom 
descending, as it were, to sully your brightest ideas, and smear the 
fairest pictures of your imagination? Even a Turner has a difficulty 
in painting a landscape in harmony, without a cloud in the sky. Better 
do they succeed who, like Rembrandt, delight in deep shadows; for they 
have no difficulty in finding scenes to their taste, and need not travel 
far to look at men or things under a cloud. 

Find the employment which can be pursued regularly, without let 
or hindrance from overshadowing cares, and you will not lack disciples 
eager to follow you in your avocation. But it is not fair to underrate 
the value of a cool shadow, though we do prefer sunshine in a general 
way. 

How often what has been looked upon as evil, and which seemed 
to cling to us tenaciously, like a cursed thing, has in the end proved 
the greatest blessing to us! It is not common for people, after they 
have been grievously disappointed, or have suffered some heavy loss, to 
set themselves to work to ascertain any trifling amount of benefit they 
may have derived from circumstances which they at first thought were 
all against them. And yet, after any great blow has fallen upon us, 
much time in general does not elapse before we begin to perceive that 
we had better not bewail our misfortune too deeply, lest we should dis- 
cover that after all there was not so much cause for unseemly lamenta- 
tion, and that our troubles would melt away before a scrutinous exa- 
mination. It is apt to make one feel small to find out either that we 
have been setting great store on what in the end proves utterly value- 
less, or that we have been shrinking, in rather a cowardly manner, from 
what is powerless to harm. If we were to make a rule to wait patiently 
for a certain definite period,—say, if you like, for a year and a day,— 
before we give vent to any murmurings over our crosses and vexations, 
many a trial that we thought would overshadow all our lives with its 
baneful influence would, in that period, be found set up as a beacon 
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light, to signalise the unexpected good our seeming calamity had re- 
vealed to us, and to cheer our hearts when we fall into another “ slough 
of despond.” Shadows that do not seem at all to throw a grateful shade 
over our lives often warn us of coming storms, and, like the dark little 
petrel to the mariner, tell us there is dirty weather coming on. And 
when we are thus prepared, by an overhanging cloud, for a storm of 
misfortune that is about to break upon us, we are far less likely to be 
upset in the squall, or swamped in the heavy sea rolling so fearfully 
around us. It is very frequently the case that when calamities fall 
upon us, they do not come singly, but there is, as it were, a shower of 
them; and any occurrence that will serve in some way to break their 
weight at first, when they threaten our unprotected heads, must be 
hailed as a gentle messenger, though it may come in an unwelcome 
form, and be “as black as a Tulgy” or one of Mother Carey’s chickens. 
As a good soaking from a thunder-storm often does a person no harm, 
but perhaps in some way is rather beneficial than otherwise to their 
health, so when an apparent misfortune does fall rather heavily upon 
us, it does not consequently follow that, after all, we shall be really any 
the worse for it. He is a crusty personage who grumbles at every mis- 
hap that occurs, as though it would bring him in sorrow to an untimely 
end; and I am given to think that the majority of those who let puny 
troubles worry them inadequately are strange, just at present, to real 
affliction of a grave character. 

There is a chastening of the spirit under the heavy hand of Provi- 
dence, which at length often produces such a subdued tone of mind, 
that resignation becomes a resident virtue in a character perhaps once 
proud and haughty; and this is one reason why the wise man said: “It 
is better to go into the house of mourning than the house of mirth.” 

Many must have noticed the radical change of character produced 
by a severe illness, or other personal affliction, upon any one whose 
proud spirit and haughty self-reliant confidence seemed to hold itself, 
in conscious strength, as quite superior to the ordinary class of mortals, 
and in no way to be subdued by the ills of life to which they so readily 
succumb. 

Look in upon such a character, and converse with him after he has 
been “shaken over the grave,” or brought into the closest communion 
with those who have suffered long, and left their places vacant; and tell 
me if the shadow under which he has passed has not, in blanching his 
cheek, and drawing that leaden line of sorrow round his eyes, also left 
him marked with more graceful beauty, having given to him the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit. 

It is hardly fair, I think, to call old age the shady time of life, as 
though there were little or no sunshine and happiness for persons bor- 
dering upon three-score-and-ten. 

Little children often seem so buoyantly happy, that we are almost 
led for the moment to set them down as free from care; but how short- 
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lived is their joy! We pass by them again in a few moments, and 
a cloud is hanging over them, for verily the little things are all in 
tears. 

In the prime of manhood, when the passions are strongest, and the 
physical and intellectual vigour at their height, there is the battle of 
life to fight; and if keen enjoyment is realised in all the full exuberance 
of health and strength, troubles also then will fall thick, and, perhaps 
with a heavy strain as well on the heart-strings, will try what mental ten- 
sion we can long endure. In later years, when the unruly part of our 
physical nature interferes less with the mental energies, there is often 
a calm placidity of temper and an unruffled equanimity, that we may 
look for in vain in the heyday of life. It is something like the Indian 
summer in America, which is welcome, indeed, after the burning sun 
and devastating storms of their hot months, 

In looking back upon some aged men whose acquaintance I have 
made, there seems around a few of them to be a halo of mild tran- 
quillity, such as we do not see realised in any other stage of life. Let 
us sit again under the eaves of that quiet cottage, so cosily nestled in 
the valley, and so pretty, with its spiring fir-trees, and the rustic wooden 
bridge thrown over the brooklet that girdles those roundly-swelling 
knolls of grass which form most of the little homestead. We sit there, 
with the old cottager,—who might say with Barzilai, “thy servant is 
this day fourscore years old,”—because the overhanging thatch, and the 
flowers luxuriantly creeping above our heads, pleasantly shield us from 
the glare of the sun. And a smile plays pleasingly over the old man’s 
face—so venerable with its fringe of whitened locks—as he reverts to 
olden times, and tells us youngsters all about his hives of bees, and the 
woods which once encroached upon their pretty domain, and the birds 
which formerly used to sing there, but have now deserted the valley 
altogether; and other reminiscences of days when he was young. 

When these recollections of his early prime brighten up his coun- 
tenance, there seems such a happy smile of placid content there, that 
one might almost be led to envy him his years, they teem with such a 
store of pleasing memories. Children are playing around the cottage; 
and one beautiful cherub boy—that only wanted a tiny pair of wings, 
to. make him as sweet an angel as ever Rubens painted—told us he 
came from London, but was not in any hurry to go back again; and his 
fat, good-tempered face, dimpled with smiles, showed us that fresh air, 
exercise in the patches of fields around the house, and the plain cottage- 
fare, agreed with him remarkably well. It hardly seems fair, contrast- 
ing these two pictures of youth and age, to allow that the old man has 
any chance with the child, in looking at the bright and dark side of 
their daily life. Nay, some may say, if you are treating of sunshine and 
shadow, why travel further for similes? here are quite enough before us 
in the old man and the child. 


But stay, friend; for one who is sitting beside me, on the same 
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bench as the octogenarian, came here when a child, and used to play 
about on the same sunny slopes as the little darling that was prattling 
to us just now; and love for the cosy spot brought him to see it once 
again, after several years’ absence. The veteran cottager scarcely seems 
older now than he did ten years ago; and in those days the children 
often envied the old man, and thought, if they could do as he did, they 
should often be so much happier and more contented. 

In the first place he had no lessons to learn, and could go out ond 
in when he liked, without asking leave; and in the hot weather he 
could drink when he was thirsty, which they were not always allowed 
to do; and if it was very cold, he sat by the fire as long as he liked; 
nor, indeed, had he to get up early in the morning when he was called, 
unless he pleased, and it was quite convenient to do so. 

These, which seem such slight advantages in favour of the old man, 
were certainly thought much of by the children; and we must look at 
his advantages from ‘heir point of view, if we are to try adequately to 
estimate their several sources of joy and sorrow. Surely he had no 
merry, ringing laugh like theirs, as they gambolled about in their 
childish games, and chased the butterflies from flower to flower! But 
then he rarely had to ery, and their pretty faces were often wet with 
tears. Surely he could not make one in the ring of little fairies, that 
jumped up and down untiringly, while two of their number chased one 
another round the circle, bobbing in and out among the tiny arms and 
legs, and sometimes bursting the magic ring of clasped fingers, in 
their hot pursuit! But then he was not called in-doors when the fun 
was at its height; nor had he to march off to bed just in the coolest 
part of the evening, long before it was dark. Surely he could not 
trundle a hoop very far, without letting it fall, nor skip very long with 
the nicest of ropes! But then he could walk where he chose, ay, even 
go out of bounds, without fear of being put to stand in the corner. 

But whose is that face and figure rising before my mind’s eye now, 
and asking me to take the picture while memory has it in fresh keeping? 
“'Thos. Noonan, aged 100 years,” was written upon his coffin, some few 
weeks back, when he was carried to the churchyard. It is not many 
months ago since I met him, bent upon a morning’s walk of some four 
miles or so, and he nodded quite cheerily, and did not seem at all dis- 
tressed, though he was carrying a bag, containing a few articles that 
he was collecting in his round, and would dispose of by and by at the 
nearest marine-store. 

I have often stopped to talk with him, and hear him relate some of 
his adventures when he sailed with Nelson’s fleet in the “ Billy Ruffian” 
(Bellerophon). He was present at Trafalgar, and some other naval 
engagements, and did not, on the whole, dislike his majesty’s service, 
finding it far preferable to that of the American merchant, under whom 
he subsequently served. 


Logging timber during the winter months in the forests of North 
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America, and afterwards getting it on board ship, was, according to his 
account, any thing but pleasant employment. 

He was a kind-hearted old soul, and would often go a mile or more 
out of his way to see a very infirm old man, who was about two years 
younger than himself. I have seen him, after a long walk of some 
four miles, and a good deal of it uphill too, place his bag down at the 
threshold of the door where his old companion lived, and, leaning 
against the door-post of the cottage, inquire after his health, and 
then quietly scrape his shoes before he went in to see him. 

There must be some downright hearty friendship in that man, who, 
being between ninety and a hundred, goes far out of his way to see even 
the dearest of friends. Walking an extra mile or so, to pay a morning 
call, may not seem much to those who are young and lusty, and put a 
league or two behind them easily; but wait till you are four-score-and- 
ten, and then see how it will be. 

’ Sometimes, in watching this old gentleman trudging along with a 
bag rather fuller than usual, I have asked him if the weight did not 
sadly distress him; but he made light of his burden, and said he did 
not mind any thing under twenty pounds, though he could not con- 
veniently carry more. 

A trifling gratuity was always received with a grateful smile, and 
with none of the whining tone of the professional beggar,—those cant 
phrases and unctuous benedictions which we would so often prefer 
being without, when we have such serious doubt both of the sincerity 
of those who utter them, and of our own deservings. Though old 
Noonan must have had many troubles, yet his days were far from being 
darkly shadowed, and the sunshine in his smiling countenance would 
put many of us to the blush, who love to be under a cloud, that we 
may fain excuse our unjust murmurs. 

Perhaps there could not be invented a greater punishment for an 
inveterate grumbler than putting him in a position where he could not 
possibly find any cause for complaining. 

When there was an atmosphere all sunshine and cheerfulness around 
him, and every grievance driven away,—just as St. Patrick banished all 
the venomous reptiles from “ ould Ireland,”—then it would be most dis- 
agreeably palpable that the main cause of his discontent was inherent 
within him, and very little dependent on external circumstances. Such 
a knowledge would be far from consolatory, and we fear that his poor 
finger-nails would get bitten harder than ever, when he found there 
was no one upon whom he could cast part of the blame, and so rejoice 
in not being alone in his misery. 

Sometimes a fearsome shadow suddenly darkens our sky, and we 
hurriedly glance around for a place of safety and protection, like a timid 
fowl when a bird of evil omen hovers over the farmyard. Though we 
are not now exactly afraid of one of the Arabian-Nights genii coming 
and flying away with us in the dark, still most of us have some bugbear 
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of our fancy that will occasionally shake his dark pinions over us, and 
make us ashamed of our moral pusillanimity. And in times of sunny 
freedom from such morbid fancies, when our pulse beats free, and we 
have no black bile disturbing the harmonious working of our physical 
machinery by clogging the wheels of our existence, how heartily do we 
despise such absurd and doleful misgivings, and think we never more 
will be so ungrateful to our universal Father! 


“ Horas non numero nisi serenas.” 


It would be well, in numbering our days, if we counted them rather 
by those about which there is something pleasant to remember, than be 
continually summing up those which were beclouded by care; but we 
are generally more prone to single out the dark portions of the picture, 
as if there were no sunny spots which will live in memory, bright 
through a long vista of intervening years. 

It is wearisome to ride or walk along a level road for any great dis- 
tance. Both ourselves and the horse we ride are very glad occasionally 
of a hill to climb; for though it may be more toilsome to labour up it, 
we know there will be a downward slope on the other side, which will 
be all the more enjoyable after struggling up the ascent. 

I wonder if the reader ever tried to imagine a world where there 
were no ups and downs in life, but where personal, domestic, social, and 
national well-being was always maintained with the nicest equilibrium! 
If he has, [ am afraid he will have found that happy family difficult to 
preserve from physical and mental stagnation. Verily occasional dis- 
comfort seems so essential to our full appreciation of ease, and occa- 
sional discord to the keenest enjoyment of harmony, that without these 
common disturbers of our peace, we should hardly know how to tickle 
our senses into a supreme delight. 

The worry and turmoil of business make the comforts of a happy 
home, away from the din and clatter of city life, all the more enjoy- 
able. The anxieties and responsibilities of official life give ‘a greater 
zest to leisure and recreation, when the harness can be thrown off for a 
spell, and the manager at the bank, or secretary at the company’s office, 
can bid good-bye to red-tape, and relish the wild freedom of the moors, 
or quieter pleasures of the sea-side. In going out of, or entering any 
large town, we are sure to find on the outskirts a lot of elegant, genteel 
residences, where the wealthicr men of business retire to, after spending 
the greater part of the day at their counting-houses or shops. After a 
long morning spent in all the bustle of commercial strife,—with perad- 
venture a few crosses to rufile the temper, such as strikes among work- 
men, the unpleasant tightness of the bank screw, the non-arrival of an 
important cargo of perishable goods, the failure of Brown, Jones, or 
Robinson, and other vexatious events incidental to large capitalists as 
well as humbler tradesmen,—it is very jolly indeed to hail a cab and be 
set down at your pretty Italian villa, where the smoothy-shaven lawn 
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invites you to tread on its soft green velvety pile, and the roses and 
honeysuckles waft a delicious perfume in through the low windows 
opening on to your sloping terrace, gay with masses of brilliant flowers. 

Of course it is an understood thing that business cares are not 
allowed to enter through the portals of your peaceful retreat. 


* Procul, oh! procul este profani,” 


is considered to be posted over your gateway, so that the little circle of 
friends who meet you at dinner scarcely know whether you are a city 
broker, a post-captain, or a civic functionary with aldermanic claims. 

But, after all, is it not the irksomeness—if you please to call it such 
—of your daily avocation that makes your cosy villa so enjoyable? If 
you do not think so, stay there entirely for a few days, and do not even 
have your business-correspondence brought to you; and say if you like 
your sylvan walks and elegantly-furnished apartments so well, now you 
have got ample time leisurely to enjoy them. 

I am afraid, before you had been there continuously for a week, the 
gardener would begin to find master’s temper rather uncertain, and the 
feminine part of the establishment would wish you out of the way, and 
suggest a drive into the City again, as a sort of wholesome recreation. 

Few of us can get on well without something that is in some mea- 
sure a sort of daily burden that will exact a moderate amount of energy 
from us; and if it is something over which we personally have not 
much control, perhaps it is all the better. If we have nothing to do, 
and set ourselves the task, we often go about it in such a half-hearted, 
lackadaisical manner—knowing that it is of no great moment whether 
the work is done or not—that the self-imposed employment seems the 
weariest of all others, and we would gladly serve another master. 
“Six days shalt thou labour.” There it is: work must be done; diffi- 
culties must be encountered; obstacles must be surmounted; rest must 
be won by fatigue of mind or body; and it is of no use our trying to 
shuffle-off one of the laws of human nature imposed by Providence, and 
which the experience of six thousand years tells us had better be ful- 
filled to the letter. It certainly is bad when employment that is alto- 
gether uncongenial beclouds the best part of our days; and it would be 
good policy, we think, then to effect a change, even at some pecuniary 
sacrifice. 

But there are many who never know the pleasure of performing an 
unpleasant task so well that the fact of working it out piecemeal, in suc 
a way that no one can cavil at the quality, gives a sense of inherent 
satisfaction, and duty has its own reward. There are few employments 
but what will yield something to interest us, if we give ourselves up to 
them with a good will, determined to make the most of a position we 
would nevertheless desire to alter. Look at Hugh Miller, when, under 
the pressure of poverty, he was compelled to labour with a gang of 
ordinary workmen in a stone-quarry! Verily he did not like the situa- 
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tion; but for all that he made the best of it, and not only became an 
excellent stonecutter, but by assiduously searching for knowledge among 
the stones he laboured upon, laid the basis for that fund of geological 
information, which afterwards produced Zhe Testimony of the Rocks, 
and other valuable scientific works, which hold a high rank both in 
England and among the savants of other lands. 

Among our Church dignitaries, one who gained the highest epis- 
copalian seat laboured as a youth in the central mining districts of 
England. Even the dark shadows of the coal-pit did not deter him 
from gaining light and knowledge, and working his way out of the un- 
congenial mine into a purer atmosphere more befitting the exalted 
nature of his intellect. Many of us do not mind a longish walk in the 
dark if we are tolerably sure of finding our way to the sunlight again. 

Working men do not object occasionally to dirty work in a dark 
hole, if they can see the job will not last long. Witness that grimy 
fellow, who has now walked past the window, with a large bottle of ale 
in his hand. He and his fellow-workmen have just been slaving hard 
at a hot and heavy task, and I have no doubt but that the thought of 
the refreshing draught of beer they were going presently to enjoy had 
a cheering effect upon them, and made them care less about the perspi- 
ration streaming down their naked busts as they toiled away at their 
sweltering work. 

They say, “it is a long lane that has no turning;” and it must be a 
dark pathway that has no gleam of light to flicker down upon it. Even 
the very chiffoniers of Paris and mudlarks of London, who spend the 
greater part of their life in the city sewers, find something to interest 
them in their seemingly offensive employment; for has not the history 
of some of their number appeared in the columns of a contemporary 
journal, showing that a dustman or a scavenger may not fail to make 
his life sublime, should he turn his energies to good account? No life 
on earth can be made all sunshine; but it is far easier for us to becloud 
our way, and render it much more dreary than it need be. There are 
always plenty of clouds hovering overhead, and some of them look very 
black indeed when we turn a melancholy face up to them. Even the 
sun himself has “a sickly glare” when the eye is filmy and illness ener- 
vates our frame. 

Let our spirits rise superior to the common ills of life, and then we 
shall see many cloudlets melt away, as they do in the firmament, when 

“Tn full-orbed glory the majestic moon 
Rolls through the dark-blue depths,” 
And if we turn the darkest portions of our lives to good account, and 
let our chastened spirit become, as is wisely intended, more highly 
rectified by passing through afflictions, we may sing, in reverting to the 


shadows under which we have passed, when the cold dew of suffering 
beaded our temples, 


“ How beautiful is night!” Cc. W. P. 





Cynicism. 


GoETHE, if we remember rightly, has said that our first business with 
every thing is neither to praise it nor blame it, but simply to understand 
it. Prima facie, at all events, existence is a proof of the right to exist. 
We therefore feel justified in offering to the reader some considerations 
on that temper of ill-repute called Cynicism; what it is, and what it has 
to say for itself. We are not its apologists; we should despair of making 
it out to be any thing but unamiable and repulsive; but perhaps it has 
its uses. There is room in the universe for other than beautiful and 
agreeable things. We believe that hedgehogs and tortoises, and such 
prickly and scaly things, are useful animals in their way, and perform 
not unimportant functions, ill-adapted as they are for making pets of. 
Cynicism then, as we understand the word, is not a mere system of 
opinions; it is a temper or tone of mind penetrating a man’s whole 
nature—his 460s. Its essence we take to consist in a contented, or 
rather an acquiescent, pessimism; or, as Mr. Thackeray puts it, “in a 
belief qualified with scorn in all things extant.” Its great type is no 
doubt Mephistopheles, “the spirit that denies.” Faust, the earnest 
seeker after truth, the man of noble impulses and lofty aspirations, 
confesses that “the world is hard to reconcile;” and the contemplation 
of the insoluble problem drives him towards despair and death, cursing 
all things as delusions. Mephistopheles has not a word to say against 
the soundness of his premises, but shrugs his shoulders at his conclu- 
sion. To what purpose, he asks, is all this fretting and fuming ? 
“When such a noddle sees no outlet, it immediately represents to itself 
the end.” For his part, he “knows nothing in the world more insipid 
than a devil who despairs.” It is this contemptuous good-nature which 
is the very life of gynicism, and separates it widely from two other 
tempers (which, as far as mere pessimism goes, are something akin to 
it), misanthropy, and the horror and hatred of evil and wrong-doing 
characteristic of the prophet and reformer. These last have felt the 
flaws in the fabric just as keenly; but while their perception has stirred 
them up to stern denunciation or zealous effort, that which distin- 
guishes the cynic is his calm acquiescence, his conviction of the 
adiagogia. It is true the two tempers sometimes come very near. 
Intellectually Mr. Thackeray, we think, was deeply cynical. No one 
felt more the pettiness and weakness inherent in all men, and he seems 
to have had little hope that they would ever be otherwise; but his 
warm kindly nature revolted against the conclusion. His pity is pro- 
found, almost indignant. But all wrathful outbursts of despair at the 
sight of the evils of life, all passionate efforts to amend them, seem to 
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the cynic absurdities, or at best amiable weaknesses. He asks, “ Why 
all this striving to jump off your own shadow? If our life is disap- 
pointing, and men after all but poor creatures, by all means admit the 
fact ; but what do you gain by behowling your lot or using bad lan- 
guage?” With all his intense conviction that, however we brave it out, 
we men are a little breed, he cannot see why on that account he should 
be called on to do more than quietly observe their gambols, and convert 
them if possible into matter for instructive meditation, taking care at 
the same time so to use this foolish world that it may conduce to his 
own “sport and profit.” But though he despises men as they are so 
thoroughly as to disbelieve in the possibility of their ever improving, 
and is far too sceptical as to the absolute value of either to feel any 
desire to alter the existing balance between virtue and vice, it would be 
a mistake to suppose that he has any hatred to goodness. He quite 
admits “ peace and innocence and bliss” to be very fine things in their 
way, only wonders how in a state in which they existed without alloy 
it would be possible to “get through the twelve hours.” Indeed, he is 
not without a languid pleasure in the contemplation of other men’s 
self-denial or active benevolence; but if he is pushed farther, and their 
merits in thus doing what is unpleasant, or giving up what is pleasant, 
is pressed on him, he replies that temperaments are infinitely diversified, 
and he is unable to see the wonderful virtue in a man’s abstinence from 
what his constitution incapacitates him for fully enjoying. But with 
all this deeply engrained, if lazy pessimism cynics are for the most part 
an easy-going race. Of course convinced as they are of the radical 
worthlessness of human opinion, they will on occasion outrage it, if 
the gain seems adequate; but as arule their principle of acquiescence 
leads them to submit to this as to all other conditions in which they 
find themselves. They have no ideals to be shattered, and so can put 
up with slight, or coldness, or neglect on the part of friends. Their 
segreio per esser felice is to expect very little, and to take things as you 
find them. If a man will look for gods in the likeness of men, he 
must take the consequences, which will be blank disappointment; but 
life is endurable enough to him who knows how to live. It is almost 
needless to add that of this spirit the most perfect specimen in litera- 
ture is Montaigne. Swift comes very near him sometimes; but his 
seva indignatio is too strong for him. The scorn which qualified his 
belief was apt to degenerate into a savage bitterness far removed from 
the placid contempt of genuine cynicism. 

Such we take to be cynicism. The next question is, how does it 
arise, and what has it to say for itself. In the first place, for a man to 
be a cynic, he must, we think, originally be one in whom the affections 
are not strong,—intellect must decidedly predominate. One of naturally 
warm affections, which have been wronged and outraged, may become a 
misanthrope ; we doubt if it is possible for him to lapse into cynicism. 
Of course it does not follow that a cynic must be a selfish and surly 
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brute; but he must be one who does not deeply feel the need of love and 
sympathy. If they come in his way, he may be very glad to have them, 
but he is not keenly sensible of the want of them. This coldness of 
nature, conjoined with intellectual activity, more especially if such ac- 
tivity be in the direction of speculation rather than of action, almost 
necessarily results in a feeling of isolation. The man never thoroughly 
identifies himself with life in any of its forms; always feels in the crowd, 
not quite of it. The force of repulsion is stronger than that of attrac- 
tion ; he never absolutely fowches any thing. Unconsciously, perhaps, he 
stands a little aloof even from his nearest friends ; there is an adytum of 
self, of which no one has the key. Goethe, who was deeply imbued with 
this spirit, somewhere compares his own relation to those about him to 
that between a musician and his instrument. This just expresses what 
we mean. From his inaccessible stand-point the man /ooks out on the 
men and women around, regarding them more or less in the light of 
“artistic material.” Dr. Newman’s Apologia suggests to us the exist- 
ence in him of this sense of isolation, curbed and checked, it is true, by 
subjection to strong counter influences, but cropping up now and then 
into a quasi cynicism. Is there not a touch of this remoteness, this 
faint contempt, in his admission that he “liked to make men preach 
the truth without knowing it, and encouraged them to do so”? in his 
“amusement at hearing of one of the Bishops, who, on reading ah early 
Tract on the Apostolical Succession, could not make up his mind whe- 
ther he held the doctrine or not”? In his case this probably had its 
root in his impression of the shadowiness and unreality of all external 
things; and perhaps this impression enters as an element, though un- 
suspected, into all such moods. But whether this be so or not, the 
result is, that such a man is always essentially alone,—never more so 
than in crowded assemblies or the roar of the streets; always feels a 
spectator of life, never part and parcel of its action; and, however much 
he may watch every thing, can never say omnis in hoc sum. 

Now it can hardly be denied that there is a negative aspect, a 
“seamy side” of life, which men, under the influence of this sense of 
detachment which enables them to criticise freely without feeling them- 
selves much personally implicated in the result, can, if so disposed, bring 
into prominence as a ground for their disparaging estimate. Cynics 
may be regarded as a universal opposition party, whose function is criti- 
cism, cavil, and objection. They say, for instance, with their great 
type Mephistopheles, “The little god of this world might lead a some- 
what better life of it, if there had not been given him’ a spark of 
heaven’s light.” They urge that there is a want of that adaptation be- 
tween the outward and the inward in man,—between his constitution 
and temperament on the one hand, and the circumstances in which he 
finds himself on the other, which we observe in the lower animals. 
Ants and beavers, to all appearance, have the clearest ideas as to their 
functions in life, and find unalloyed gratification in discharging them, 
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never being met with out of their proper sphere of useful activity; while 
part of the superiority of civilised man seems to consist in his power of 
placing himself in positions where he is manifestly not wanted. Would 
it not, they ask again, primd facie, be desirable that the lives of the 
great majority of men were less inadequate to what we conceive the 
dignity of their position as rational beings,—that they were more sen- 
sible of the difficulties of life—its great and perhaps insoluble problems? 
And yet have we not reason to doubt whether mental clearness of vision 
increases the happiness or utility of its possessor, and to conclude that, 
as a rule, the world’s work is best done by men content with the out- 
side. of things, and utterly indifferent to questions out of the line of 
practical life? “We suppose then,” they say, “that it is mcant we 
should be hoodwinked. So be it, by all means; only own it is a little 
humiliating that we must pass through life like children, who have to 
be kept in the dark lest they should be rendered restless and unfit for 
their tasks; and don’t call us inexcusable for declining to be lost in 
admiration at this state of things; though, since it exists, and we see 
no way to improvement, we are quite content to accept it.” They call 
attention, too, to the contradictions existing in life, and in our own 
views about it. Few of us perhaps have not felt that there is what 
Goethe called a demonic element in human nature, which is dangerous, 
which works much evil, and which, on the whole, it were well were 
eliminated ; and yet we have a lurking suspicion that life might be 
rather a poor and tame affair without it. As the Barrister says in his 
Essays, “ There is hardly a single principle of which we can say, that, 
however well it would be for mankind that it were acted on widely, it 
would yet be well for them that it were acted on wniversally;” or, as 
Emerson puts the same idea, that, greatly as he rejoiced in the victories 
of religion and morality, it was not without satisfaction that he woke 
up in the morning and found “ that the world, the flesh, and the devil 
still held their own, and died hard.” 

“ Are there not,” ask the cynics, “weighty objections which might 
be urged against not a few of our existing institutions and social ar- 
rangements? Ifthe work had to be done again, should we not almost 
hesitate at instituting them in full view of the consequences?” On the 
other hand, something of the sort we must have had, and criticism is an 
incomparably easier task than creation. Utopian philosophers may 
draw up schemes for model societies, in which “all men’s good” shall be 
“each man’s rule;” we can see clearly enough that the application of 
such theories to actual flesh-and-blood communities would only be 
possible at the cost of ten times the misery and injustice they were 
intended to remedy. Happily neither they nor we have had the making 
of society; it seems, after a fashion, to have made itself—scarcely, one 
would say, on optimist principles. Another dilemma somewhat similar 
in character may be found, according to them, in the influence of the 
passions. It is not a satisfactory reflection, that the highest culture 
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and steadiest balance of mind are insufficient to preserve a man from 
the dominion of desires which, even while yielding to them, he feels to 
be unworthy of his nobler nature. It would seem, too, both from ex- 
perience and from physiological considerations, that this liability to the 
inroads of passion specially belongs to the vivid susceptibilities and 
fulness of life which go to make up force and richness of character. 

In these and the like difficulties does the cynic entrench himself. 
Nevertheless, though he insists on keeping in view all its inconsistencies 
and imperfections, he defends life as it is, as preferable to any thing else 
that can be suggested. “ For, after all,” he argues, “society works, and, 
on the whole, not so ill, in spite of all that is amiss in it. Remove 
from it what you are pleased to call the evil (and the abstract desirable- 
ness of so doing I have no wish to question), and I can easily show you 
that it will not work at all. Under these circumstances I must be 
excused from lending my hand to any schemes for improving our con- 
dition on Utopian principles, as the result might be to exchange the 
imperfect for the intolerable.” That among minds ofa certain class such 
sentiments should be widely prevalent is not strange. There is much 
in the present aspect of affairs to suggest a scornful quietism as the 
becoming attitude. We have outlived most of the old controversies. 
We have learned toleration, but we have forgotten zeal. As was said 
of Pendennis, “we neither hope very much, nor dread very much, nor 
believe very much.” We strongly appreciate the s/afus quo and a 
smooth surface; but then these things are not good subjects for enthu- 
siasm. When we do our little bits of reform, we no longer fancy that 
we are going to bring back the golden age. In fact, we have a strong 
suspicion that, however carefully we pick our wheat, and however dili- 
gently we watch the field, somehow or other, when the time for harvest 
comes, we shall be sure to find plenty of tares in the crop. The average 
lot of mankind is much what it was; after all, we have only the old 
human nature to work with and upon. Men come into the world no 
better endowed for the great struggle than their fathers; and it is 
neither possible nor perhaps desirable that they should be helped more 
than a very little way by the experience of others. They must fight 
their battles for themselves; in the natural order, no less than in the 
spiritual, it is true that “no man may deliver his brother.” Not un- 
frequently we can even see that our very improvements have only 
resulted in a change of evils. Taking these things into account, then, 
however much it may be regretted, it can hardly be wondered at, that 
to many it should seem that true wisdom lies in acquiescing as con- 
tentedly as may be in a state of things over which they are powerless, 
and in extracting from life all the gain, intellectual and physical, which 
it may yield if skilfully handled. 

We said at starting that we were not writing an apology for cyni- 
cism; so we are not concerned to deny that this temper is hard and 
unlovely, that its tendency is to an epicurean selfishness, and that it is 
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not the spirit in which those great souls have wrought who have left 
their image stamped on succeeding ages. Still, considering that it 
exists,—is a fact,—and holding that it is not for us, facts ourselves, to 
turn our backs upon any fact, simply inasmuch as it has shown the 
power to come up and be, we think we can discern in it a kind of 
thorny usefulness. Cynics, as we said, perform the duties of an oppo- 
sition in the social economy. It is, on the whole, we think, well that 
these duties should be performed,—that there should be men who, them- 
selves indisposed to action, exercise a rigorous criticism on the preten- 
sions of all who aspire to be benefactors of the race. Happily there is 
no fear but that these last will always be numerous enough to find work 
for any number of devil’s advocates. The contemplation of human error 
and folly acts differently on different temperaments ; and that placid 
acceptance of what is acknowledged as wrong would be as impossible 
to a St. Paul as obvious to a Montaigne. There need, at any rate, be 
no fear that cynicism should ever be the temper of the mass of man- 
kind; both the warmth of their feelings and the bluntness of their in- 
tellects are a sufficient guarantee against that. A tendency to strong 
belief in something seems inherent in us, showing itself most in minds 
least: sophisticated by culture or large experience; and hence the readi- 
ness with which these will follow the lead of any one with intense faith 
in his own dogmas, no matter how absurd and extravagant. But the 
cynicism of the few is here useful as a drag on popular enthusiasm, 
more or less of the surplusage of which is pretty sure to evaporate be- 
fore the resistance of its vis inertia. It really does good service, too, in 
the steadiness with which it insists on the “seamy side” of things. 
There is little good to be gained by shirking the truth on any subject; 
and if there are two sides to life, and not a little in it that is inex- 
plicable and somewhat bitter, it is as well to acknowledge it. We are 
always ready enough to congratulate ourselves,—and that not unjustly, 
—on our progress in science, in good government, and material comfort. 
By all means let us enjoy our triumph; but we can afford to forgive,— 
we have even cause to be grateful to this slave in our chariot who bids 
us look on the other side of the picture,—our weakness and our failures. 
It is wholesome for us to be sometimes reminded, in the words of the 
subtlest of our metaphysicians, that “our most perfect philosophy of the 
natural kind does but stave off our ignorance a little longer, as our most 
perfect of the moral or metaphysical kind only shows us larger portions 
of it.” “Thou must renounce,” says Goethe. Efforts after unattainable 
ideals must be discarded, and we must confine ourselves to seeing what 
is to be done—what is within our powers, and doing that. “Thou art 
in the end,” says Mephistopheles, “what thou art. Put on wigs with 
millions of curls—set thy foot upon ell-high socks—thou abidest ever 
what thon art.” We may not be quite so bad as he and his like would 
make us out; we may have hopes and endeavours not bounded by this 
life; but such as we are here, we can hardly help confessing that there 
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is much in human life that is altogether a mystery, and that, considering 
our ignorance, we may be thankful that it is something beyond our 
puny efforts to make or mar. For, when all is said and done, we are 
but poor creatures, and our boasted knowledge little more, after all, 
than 
“Hints and echoes of the world 
To spirits folded in the womb.” 








Dy the Sea. 


THIS was to have been my wedding-day— 
It was to have been, ah me! 

Could it only have been this morning 

I went out as the day was dawning 

To take my last look at the sea! 


Gaily I sauntered down to the shore, 
My future seemed all so bright ; 

Little I thought, as I watched the hue 
The rising sun or the waters threw, 

I should wish I were dead ere night. 


Stormy and boisterous had been the wind, 
The wild waves were still at play: 

What was the form that lay on the beach 
Above where the longest wave could reach, 
But drenched by each dash of the spray ? 


A death-like chill came over my heart, 

Tears came to me thick and fast; 

I stumbled over the yielding sands, 

At each step groping with outstretched hands, 
Till I fell by his side at last. 


No need to question the garb he wears, 
Upturned is the dear, dead face: 

My love, my husband that was to be— 
You are gone then, and the cruel Sea 
Has left this dead form in your place! 
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Slowly I raise his head to my breast— 

Oh how heavily it lies! 

It was bright with love but yesterday, 
With love for me; but the drenching spray 
Has washed the love-light from his eyes. 


And I was to be his wife, to-night 

His heart my pillow should be; 

A bunch of seaweed has got my place, 
And no smile comes to the pale cold face 
As I fling the weed in the sea. 


I lay my cheek to my dead love’s lips, 
That have kissed mine o’er and o’er; 
Vainly I weary the air with cries, 

For nought but the moaning Sea replies 
With sad “ Never more, never more.” 








